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l’resi(l<‘iit-»‘k'(  t  of  Ciiha,  wlio  will  bo  iniuiKuratod  on  May  2(i,  iloncral  Monocal  ocoiipii's  a 

di'i'))  i)la<r  in  llio  osliK'in  and  alTi'clion  of  tils  coiintryini'n.  Ills  cnpininj:  pcrsonalil y.  his 
liinh  souse  of  lionor  and  justice,  an<l  devoted  service  to  his  country,  liave  shown  him  to  Ik‘  a 
man  of  unusual  executive  ability  and  a  leader  of  the  hifthesl  type.  ( ieneral  Menoeal  received 
his  early  education  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  obtaitied  the  dettree  of  etiftineer  from  Cortiell 
Iniversitv. 
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A  lA.  jKTsons  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  who  may  not  luive 
obtained  a  copy  of  tlie  handl)ook  of  tlie  Pan  .Vmerican  Union. 
/  %  recently  issued,  entitled  “The  Panama  Canal:  What  it  Is. 

What  it  Means,”  and  who  may  desire  to  have  it  in  their  pos¬ 
session  for  reading  or  reference,  should  make  aj)plication  for  one  at  the 
earliest  date  j)ossible.  The  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  and  continues 
to  be  so  constant  that  the  entire  edition  will  probably  be  exhausted 
within  another  month,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  a  second  edition  will 
be  issued  until  next  fall  when  the  aetually  comjdeted  canal  can  be  fully 
illustrated  and  described.  This  handbook  seems  to  have  been  issued  at 
the  very  moment  when  something  of  the  kind  was  desired  by  the  ])ublic 
at  large.  It  gives  the  information  whieh  the  average  man  wishes  to 
obtain.  It  answers  nearlv  all  the  questions  that  are  asked  by  those  who 
intend  to  go  to  Panama  and  desire  to  know  ahead  just  what  the}'  will  see  as 
well  as  by  those  who  have  visited  Panama  atid  wish  to  confirm  the  impres¬ 
sions  whieh  they  have  already  received  from  the  visit.  It  also  gives  to  the 
person  who  ean  not  go  to  Panama  an  exeellent  impression  of  the  canal, 
what  it  is  and  what  it  means.  The  halftone  cuts  and  maps  add  much 
to  its  attractiveness.  The  jrrice,  only  Si,  jiostage  prepaid  when  ordered 
from  the  Pan  American  Union,  barely  covers  the  ex])ense  of  its  prepa¬ 
ration  and  printing. 

(.It'TRAGKOl  S  MISRKPKKSKN’TATION  OF  SKX.VTOR  R<)C)T’S  VIUWS. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
now  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  who  always  has  been  and 
is  a  great  and  true  friend  in  the  United  States  of  Latin  America,  has 
been  the  victim  of  an  outrageous  forgery  and  misrepresentation  which 
should  be  viewed  with  abhorrence  and  condemnation  in  all  the  American 
Republics.  Some  conscienceless  individual  who  evidently  wanted  to 
bring  about  ill-feeling  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  Repub 
lies,  even  by  foul  means,  and  who  had  no  consideration  for  truth  and 
honesty,  or  even  for  the  character  of  men  concerned,  prepared  an 
absolutely  untruthful  article  quoting  from  an  alleged  speech  which 
Senator  Root  made  in  New  York  and  containing  utterances  and 
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Front  row  from  left  to  right:  Minister  of  Finance,  Seuor  Don  Haldomero  F.  Malilonado;  Dr.  Francisco  Moreyra  y  Kiglos,  .Minister  of  Jus! ice,  I’ublic  Instruction,  and  the 
Church;  I’rime  Minister  anil  Minister  of  Dov'crnmcnt,  Dr.  Elias  Malpartida,  who  has  since  resigned;  President  Uillinghurst;  Dr.  Menccslao  Valera,  Minister  of  Foreign 
.\fTairs:  Cieneral  Finriiine  V^arela,  .Minister  of  War  and  Marino  who  has  been  appointed  Prime  Minister;  Seflor  Don  Fermin  Malaga  .Santolalla,  Minister  of  Fomento 
(Public  Works).  In  the  back  row  are  the  military  aids.  Senator  .\bel  Montes  suc<‘eeds  Dr.  .Malpartida  as  Minister  of  Government. 
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references  which  Mr.  Root  never  even  dreamed  of  making.  This  article 
first  appeared  in  paj)ers  in  Panama  and  Central  America,  and  then 
was  copied  to  a  considerable  extent  thronghont  all  Latin  America. 

As  soon  as  these  newspaper  reports  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Root  he  gave  out  the  following  statement: 

These  are  impudent  forgeries.  I  never  made  any  such  speech.  I  never  said  any 
sucli  things,  or  wrote  any  such  things.  The  expressions  contained  in  these  spurious 
and  ])rctended  extracts  are  inconsistent  with  my  opinions  and  abhorrent  to  my  feel¬ 
ings.  They  are  the  exact  opj)osite  of  the  views  which  1  have  exj)ressed  on  hundreds 
of  occasions,  during  many  years,  IxUh  publicly  and  jirivately,  ofTicially  and  person¬ 
ally,  and  which  I  now  hold  and  maintain. 

It  is  hojxd  that  every  honorable  American,  whether  he  lives  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Latin  America,  who  has  regard  for  truth  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  nations,  will  do  what  he  can  to  correct  any 
unfortunate  iinjiressions  which  may  have  gained  credence  from  this 
untruthful  article,  and  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  every  news))aper  in 
Latin  America  which  jiublished  the  original  article  will  j)rint  even  more 
prominently  this  correction. 


president  taft’s  axxual  mess.\ge. 

With  the  convening  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
of  the  United  States  President  Taft  submitted  the  first  message  on 
December  3,  1912,  whieh  was  received  with  close  attention  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress.  Dealing  entirely  with  foreign  relations  and 
America’s  commercial  progress  in  foreign  trade,  the  message  paved  the 
wav  for  others  which  the  Chief  Executive  sent  later  dealing  with 
questions  of  legislation  and  government.  The  Buleetix  is  pleased  to 
reproduce  below  a  few  extracts  from  the  message  on  our  foreign  relations 
which  jiertained  to  Latin  America; 

*  *  *  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  foreign  powers  remain  on 
a  sound  basis  of  peaee.  harmony,  and  friendship.  .A  greater  insistenee  upon  justice 
to  American  citizens  or  interests  wherever  it  may  have  been  denied  and  a  stronger 
emjdiasisof  the  need  of  mutuality  in  commercial  and  other  relations  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  our  friendships  with  foreign  countries  by  placing  those  friendships ujxm 
a  firm  foundation  of  realities  as  well  as  aspirations.  *  *  * 

The  dijilomacy  of  the  present  administration  has  .sought  to  respond  to  modem  ideas 
of  commercial  intercourse.  This  policy  has  been  characterized  as  substituting  dollars 
for  bullets.  It  is  the  one  that  appeals  alike  to  idealistic  humanitarian  sentiments, 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial  aim.  *  *  * 
Impressed  with  the  jiarticular  importance  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Rejuiblics  of  Central  .America  and  the  Caribbean  region,  which  of  necessity 
must  become  still  more  intimate  by  reason  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  last 
Februart'  to  visit  these  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  of  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will  which  the  Goverament  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  bear 
toward  them.  Ten  Republics  were  visited.  Kvery where  he  was  received  with  a 
cordiality  of  welcome  and  a  generosity  of  hospitality  such  as  to  impress  me  deejdy 
and  to  merit  our  warmest  thanks.  *  *  * 
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In  i)ursiiancc‘  <if  tlic  convention  of  Aiisust  2,;,  ujoO.  sii'iicd  at  tlic  Tliirti  Pan  American 
Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  met  at 
that  capital  flurinq  the  month  of  Inne.  At  this  meeting  i6  American  Reptiblics  were 
represented,  including  the  ITiitefl  States,  and  eomprehensive  ])lans  for  the  future 
work  of  the  commission  were  adopted.  At  the  next  meeting,  fixed  for  June.  i()i4. 
eejmmittees  alread>-  a])pointed  are  in.strneted  to  re])ort  regarding  the  tojiics  assigned 
to  them.  *  *  * 

The  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  demands  a  broad  and  modern  view. 
We  can  not  meet  new  (piestions  nor  build  for  the  future  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
outworn  dogmas  of  the  past  and  to  the  pers])ective  ai)])ro])riate  at  ottr  emergence 
from  eolonial  times  and  conditions.  The  o])ening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  our  interm. tional  life  and  create  new  and  world  wide  conditions  which, 
with  their  vast  eorrelations  and  eonse(|uenees.  will  obtain  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
come.  We  must  not  wait  for  events  to  overtake  us  unawares.  With  continuity  of 
purpose  we  must  deal  with  the  ])roblenis  of  our  external  relations  by  a  dijtlomacy 
modeni,  resourceful,  magnanimous,  and  fittingly  ex])ressive  of  the  high  ideals  of  a 
great  nation. 


VISIT  oE  .MAKOITS  DE  I, A  VEDA  I.WE.VX. 

The  Martinis  de  la  X'ega  Inclan,  royal  eoniniissioner  for  the  promotion 
of  travel  in  Sjtain,  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  “Cortes”  or  Parliament, 
reeently  visited  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  company  with  Sr.  Don 
Jnan  Riaho  y  Gayanoos,  minister  of  Spain  to  Washington.  Marqnis 
de  la  \'ega  Inclan  has  been  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
visit  vSan  Francisco  and  make  arrangements  for  the  participation  of 
Spain  in  the  forthcoming  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  lie 
is  one  of  the  best  known  arclueologists  in  liurope,  and  a  man  of  great 
literary  ability.  The  S|)anish  American  Atheneum  recently  inaugurated 
plans  to  hold  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  Marephs  de  la  \Tga  Inclan, 
who  has  promised  to  deliver  an  address  on  “Spain  and  Spanish  Culture" 
when  he  returns  from  California  some  time  in  February.  This  meeting 
will  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  Director  General  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  extend  their  compliments  to  this  distinguished  Siianish  statesman 
and  scholar,  and  wish  him  complete  success  on  his  mission  to  the  Ignited 
States. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  CONFERENCE  .\T  .\TLANTA. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  jieople  of  Atlanta,  the  enterprising, 
progressive  capital  city  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  great  success  of  the  Panama  Canal  Conference  which  was  held 
there  December  lo-ii,  1912.  The  director  general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  attended  this  gathering  by  special  invitation  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  delivered  the  opening  address.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Sr.  Don.  J.  li.  Lefevre,  first  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Panama,  Sr.  Don 
Cesar  A.  Harranco,  vice  consul  of  Cuba  and  attache  of  the  Cuban  lega¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff.  Most 
of  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Washington  were 


IMioto^niph  li>'  Hiirris-Kwiiiir. 

IION’.  IlKNUY  I..  JAXKS, 

Who  rocontly  sailecl  for  Kcuacior  to  l)ecomi‘  the  American  arltitralor  of  the 
claims  of  the  (iovernment  of  Kcuaiior  and  the  (iiiavaqtiil  A:  t^tiito  Rail¬ 
way  Co.  Mr.  Janes  has  for  several  years  heen  .Vssistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Latin  .\merican  .Vtlairs  of  the  State  Iteftartment  and  at  times 
has  served  as  .Xclinc  Chief  of  that  division. 
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fxteiKkcl  special  invitations  to  he  ])resent,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
accejiting  by  other  engagements  or  by  illness.  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Her- 
narclo  Calvo,  minister  from  Costa  Rica,  and  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso 
Pezet,  minister  from  Peru,  addressed  special  communications  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  were  read  and  applauded.  Special  telegraiih  messages 
were  also  sent  by  Dr.  P.  lizequiel  Rojas,  minister  from  Wnezuela;  Dr. 
Salvador  Castrillo,  minister  from  Nicaragua;  Sr.  Redo.  Antonio  Martin- 
Rivero,  minister  from  Cuba;  Sr.  Don  liduardo  Suarez  .Mujica,  minister 
from  Chile;  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  from  Ouatemala;  and  Dr. 
Manuel  IC.  Malbran,  charge  d’affaires  of  Argentina.  Director  General 
Barrett,  Sr.  Lefevreof  the  Panamalegation,  and  Sr.  Barranco  of  the  Cuban 
legation  not  only  addressed  the  main  sessions  of  the  conference,  but 
also  s])oke  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Piedmont  Driving  Club  on  Tuesday 
night,  December  lo,  in  honor  of  the  delegates.  The  speeches  of  Sr. 
l.efevre  and  of  Sr.  Barranco  were  most  interesting  and  were  greatly 
apjireciated.  In  the  party  that  went  from  Washington  in  a  special  car 
provided  by  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  charge  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Jenkins,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  were 
Director  General  Barrett,  Sr.  Refevre,  Sr.  Barranco,  Mr.  Racalle,  Com¬ 
mander  Victor  R.  Blue  of  the  LTiited  States  Navy,  and  Mr.  Arthur  R. 
Dadmun,  secretary  of  the  Navy  Reague.  Commander  Blue  also  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  at  the  conference  which  was  most  instructive.  The 
Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  op])ortunity  to  compliment  the 
following  gentlemen  connected  with  the  conference  for  the  success  with 
which  everything  was  carried  through:  Mr.  St.  iClmo  Massengale,  chair¬ 
man  committee  on  arrangements;  Mr.  Walter  G.  Coo])er,  secretary 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.  livans,  LTiited 
States  Army,  Commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  and  Mr.  \’.  IR 
Kriegshaber,  chairman  of  the  conference.  Among  others  who  delivered 
interesting  addresses  were  President  W.  W.  Finley,  of  the  vSouthern 
Railway;  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  j^resident  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Mr.  James  W.  Porch,  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans  Pro¬ 
gressive  LTiion;  Mr.  Iv.  J.  Watson,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  South 
Carolina;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Ivrwin,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


LUNCHEON  TO  MEXICAN  .MINISTER  OE  F(5REir.N  RELATIONS. 

Sr.  Don  Pedro  Rascurrain,  the  distinguished  minister  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  Mexico,  who  is  now  visiting  in  the  United  vStates,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  December  17,  1912,  tendered  by  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  Lhiited  States  and  the  Mexico  Society  of 
New  York,  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City.  (Jver  100  members 
and  guests  were  present  on  this  occasion,  which  proved  to  be  as  delightful 
as  have  been  the  other  luncheons  and  dinners  given  by  these  organi¬ 
zations  to  distinguished  Ratin  Americans  visiting  this  country.  Seated 
near  the  eminent  guest  were  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  Mexican  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States,  Count  Candido  Mendez  de  .\lmeida,  of  the 


rhotfiKrapli  hy  Ilari-is-Kvv itij;. 


SENUU  DON'  J.  E.  LEFEVRE 


Sporotary  of  the  I.enatioii  of  I’anama  at  \Vashin;;ton. 
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Brazilian  cabinet  and  a  noted  journalist  of  his  country,  Justice  Janies  \V. 
Ck-rard,  jiresident  of  tlie  Mexico  Society  of  New  York,  the  Director 
(icneral  of  tlie  Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  Messrs.  Janies  Speyer,  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  Henry  Taft,  Cabot  Ward,  W.  H.  Page,  Ward  Pearson,  William 
C.  Potter,  and  a  number  of  other  representative  men  interested  in  the 
development  of  commerce  and  comity  between  the  American  Republics. 
Mr.  Barrett  introduced  .Sr.  Lascurrain,  who  delivered  a  felicitous 
address  in  Ivnglish,  in  which  he  <le])lored  the  fact  that  at  various  times 
exaggerated  and  misleading  statements  concerning  his  country  have 
ajijieared  in  the  jiress,  and  assured  his  hosts  that  Mexico  was  now  entering 
upon  a  new  jieriod  of  jieace  and  prosiierity.  In  the  course  of  the  lunch 
a  toast  was  drunk  to  President  I'rancisco  I.  Madero,  of  Mexico. 


r.ROWINC.  INTEREST  IN  SPANISH  EANC.U.UIE. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Xavy  Dejiartment  of  the  United  States  in 
establishing  Spanish  as  the  foreign  language  of  jiaramount  importance 
in  the  course  of  modem  languages  at  the  United  States  XTival  Academy, 
at  Annapolis,  is  another  gratifying  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  this  language  in  official  circles.  The  steady  development  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  more  intimate  association  between  North  Americans  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  i8  Spanish-sjieaking  countries  to  the  south  have 
awakened  the  countr\-  to  an  ajipreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish  for  a  successful  continuance  of  the  work  of  promoting  friend- 
shij),  commerce,  and  comity  between  these  countries.  The  large  business 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  realizing  this  fact  more  and  more,  and 
as  a  result  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  study  of  Siianish  in 
the  schools  of  the  jirincijial  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  offering  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
curriculum  is  also  rapidly  increasing.  Only  recently  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Harvard  University  a  Spanish  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  speaking  of  Spanish  among  members  of  the  society.  This 
new  ruling  of  the  Xavy  Department  means  that  hereafter  students  at 
the  X'aval  .\cademy  will  be  required  to  study  Spanish  during  the  whole 
four  years  of  their  course  instead  of  two  years,  as  heretofore. 


LECTURE  ON  LATIN  AMERICA  liEFoRE  THE  PAN  A.MERICAN  SOCIETY. 

The  Pan  American  .Society  of  the  United  States  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  its  activities.  Its  most  recent  announcement  is  that  of  a  lecture, 
illustrated  by  color  slides  and  motion  films,  entitled  “Travels  and  Adven¬ 
tures  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Pern,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams. 
This  took  place  Thursday  evening,  December  19,  1912,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  luigineers  Society  Building,  New  York  City,  and  was  largely 
attended  bv  members  of  the  Pan  American  Societv  and  their  friends. 
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Mrs.  Adams  is  widely  known  as  a  traveler  and  as  a  writer  and  lecturer 
on  various  ])hases  of  South  American  life.  Her  viewpoint  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  her  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  experience  gained  in  trav¬ 
eling  40,fxx)  miles  through  the  different  ])arts  of  South  America,  parts  not 
ordinarily  known  to  the  casual  visitor  or  tourist.  Mrs.  Adams  also  brings 
to  her  subject  an  unusual  sympathy  with  and  comprehension  of  the 
different  peoples  and  races  with  whom  she  has  come  into  contact. 


ADDRESSES  HY  MEMHERS  OE  THE  GOVERNING  HOARD. 

Among  the  jirincipal  speakers  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  December  14,  1912,  at  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester,  \.  V.,  were  two  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia,  and 
Sr.  Don  I'ederico  Alfonso  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru.  The  dinner  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  events  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  jiro- 
gressive  commercial  organization  and  was  attended  by  over  yx)  of  Roches¬ 
ter's  representative  business  and  jirofessional  men.  With  the  jiresence 
of  the  two  distinguished  Latin  American  ministers  the  banquet  was  given 
an  international  touch  in  fitting  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering 
as  ])lanned.  Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff,  the  Cierman  ambassador,  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  attending  at  the  last  moment.  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Morgan,  the  president,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

An  incident  of  the  program  which  showed  the  careful  thought  and 
attention  in  the  arrangement  of  this  dinner  was  the  jdaying  and  singing 
of  the  national  hymns  of  Bolivia  and  of  Peru.  Just  as  each  minister  was 
introduced  the  orchestra  rendered  the  respective  hymn.  Minister  Cal¬ 
deron  delivered  a  message  of  greeting  and  felicitation  from  his  Rejniblic, 
s])oke  of  the  wonderful  work  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  jiredicted  an  era  of  increased  commerce  and  comity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  South  American  countries.  He  also  paid 
a  kind  tribute  to  the  United  States,  “which  stands,”  to  quote  his 
words,  “at  the  head  of  nations  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and  of  the 
respect  of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  whether  strong  or  weak.”  Minister 
Pezet  was  the  next  speaker.  After  a  few  pleasant  introductory  remarks, 
he  launched  into  a  straightout  discussion  of  the  business  methods  of 
I'nited  States  manufacturers  in  South  America,  praised  the  consular 
service  of  this  country,  and  made  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions  as 
to  jiroper  methods  which  might  be  employed  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  Peru  and  the  other  South  American  nations. 
-Mr.  George  W.  Post,  a  i^rominent  journalist  of  New  York  City,  and  Col. 
Henry  Bope,  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation,  con¬ 
cluded  the  notable  list  of  speakers. 

On  the  vSunday  following  the  banquet  Minister  Calderon,  who  was  the 
liouse  guest  of  Hon.  George  l{astnian,  left  for  Washington.  Sr.  Pezet, 
liowever,  remained  in  Rocliester  and  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 


rh(>tou:ra|ili  >)y  Ilarris-Kwin^c. 

THOMAS  HIXOKLEY,  ES(^, 

SeiTftary  of  the  I'nited  States  Legation  at  San  Salvador,  Salvador:  also 
Consul  tieneral  at  that  eity. 
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Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  Conj^ressman-elcct  from  Roclu-ster,  whose  house 
^niesl  he  was.  .Vljout  20  of  tlie  leading  business  men  and  financiers  of 
tlial  city  were  invited  to  meet  the  minister,  and  they  seemed  liighly 
pleased  at  having  a  representative  of  Peru  a  visitor  of  their  city.  The 
minister  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  the  city  and  its  industries 
before  leaving.  He  was  also  invited  to  return  in  the  s]>ring  to  deliver 
an  address  on  Pern  and  eommerce  with  the  United  States. 


MR.  IIKXRY  I-  JAXRS  NAMED  ARIilTR.ATOR. 

Mr.  Henry  Lorenzo  Janes,  recently  assistant  chief  of  the  Latin  American 
Division  of  the  State  Dei)artment,  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  the  Ecua¬ 
dorian  Government  and  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway,  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  company,  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  due  the  latter  as  a  result  of 
recent  difliculties  in  Ecuador.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  president  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Senate,  to  act  as  the  other  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Janes  with  his  family  left  Washington  on  the  i6th  of  December 
for  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Janes  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  mission  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned,  as  he  is  probably  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  Pan  American 
relations  in  the  United  States.  His  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service 
for  a  number  of  years,  his  attendance  as  official  delegate  to  various 
important  conferences  here  and  abroad,  together  with  his  position  as 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs,  have  brought  him 
into  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  various  countries  of  Pan 
America  and  their  representative  men,  so  that  he  goes  to  his  new  field 
s])lendidly  equipped  with  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  which  should 
be  of  inestimable  service  and  value  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission. 
Mr.  Janes  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  that  State,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1903  and  of  Ph.  D.  in  1908.  After  leaving  the  university 
he  pursued  special  studies  in  political  science  at  Columbia  Universitv, 
and  also  studied  public  law  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  entered  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  as  second  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in 
1905,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  legation  at  Santiago,  Chile.  After  two  years  at  this  post  Mr. 
Janes  was  named  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  later 
transferred  to  a  similar  position  at  Constantinople.  From  Constanti¬ 
nople  Mr.  Janes  was  honored  with  an  appointment  to  the  position  of 
assistant  chief  ot  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  and  at  various  times  during  his  incumbency  was 
the  acting  chief  of  the  division.  Mr.  Janes  carries  with  him  to  his  new 
post  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  and  associates  for  an  agreeable 
performance  of  his  duties  as  arbitrator. 
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PAX  AMEKrCAX  SHOoTIXC.  ToPKXAMENT  IX  THE  EXITED  STATES. 

The  nuirksinen  in  the  United  Slates  and  in  the  various  countries  of 
Latin  America  who  parlicijiated  in  the  first  Pan  American  Ritle  .Match 
whicli  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Shooting  Association  of  Argentina  (Tiro  I'ederal  Argentino)  during  .May, 
I  pi:;,  will  doubtless  be  interesteil  to  learn  that  a  return  invitation  has 
been  e.xtendcd  by  the  National  Ritle  Association  of  America  to  the 
various  countries  of  Pan  America  to  take  part  in  the  grand  international 
shooting  contest  which  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  the  coming  year. 
In  the  circular  which  has  been  sent  to  the  dilTerent  organizations  of 
rillenien,  it  is  stated  that  this  tournament  will  be  held  at  Camp  Perry, 
( )hi(),  from  September  i  to  September  q,  1913,  and  will  consist  of  matches 
of  the  Union  of  International  Rille  Associations  as  well  as  of  the  Pan 
American  Shooting  Union.  From  August  nS  to  30,  1913,  the  National 
Rille  Association  and  Ohio  State  Rille  Association  matches  will  take 
])laee,  and  the  following  10  days  will  be  given  over  to  the  competition  of 
the  international  delegates.  The  invitation  has  been  issued  above  the 
name  of  .Mr.  .\lbert  S.  Jones,  secretary  general  of  the  National  Rille 
.\ssociation  of  America.  Programs  and  further  information  concerning 
the  meet  and  the  prizes  offered  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Jones, 
at  1025  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRIZE  EOR  PEACE  ESSAY. 

Mrs,  liliner  Black,  the  distinguished  New  York  woman  who  is  so 
closely  identified  with  the  world’s  jieace  movement,  has  just  offered 
through  the  Take  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  a  first 
jirize  of  S2(X)  and  a  second  prize  of  Sioo  for  the  best  essays  on  “Inter¬ 
national  Peace."  These  are  to  be  competed  for  by  undergraduate  women 
students  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  and  the  contest 
closes  March  15,  1913.  Mrs.  Black  is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking  this 
jiraetical  way  of  interesting  the  young  women  of  the  country  in  the 
great  modern  movement  for  jieace. 


POTOSI  TO  HAVE  ELECTRIC  LI.XES. 

The  name  of  Poiosi  has  come  down  through  the  ages  as  one  of  the 
most  noted  cities  of  South  America.  The  production  of  its  silver  mines 
has  been  fabulous;  and  in  ancient  times  the  mere  mention  of  a  person 
being  from  Potosi  was  a  synonym  of  wealth.  With  its  wealth  and  pres¬ 
tige,  however,  the  city  never  enjoyed  modern  means  of  transjiortation 
until  the  middle  of  last  May,  at  which  time  the  first  railway  train  super¬ 
seded  that  of  mule  coach  or  llama.  The  modern  railways  that  are  crawl 
ing  over  Bolivian  mountains  and  valleys  have  reached  Potosi;  the  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  the  people  is  still  further  awakened,  and  street  cars 
Bull,  (i— 13  — 
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arc  now  (k-nuiiulod  and  are  to  be  forlhconiing.  An  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  the  ex-inayor  of  Uotosi,  Sr.  Don 
Donate  M.  Dalenee,  wlio  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  electric 
rail  wavs  and  cars,  and  who  has  been  so  favorably  inijiressed  with  the 
Ainerican-bnilt  car  that  he  has  placed  an  order  with  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 
for  a  large  nuniber  of  cars.  vSr.  Dalenee,  who  is  a  leading  man  of  affairs 
in  Bolivia,  being  a  member  of  the  Xational  Congress,  is  also  interested 
in  giving  his  city  a  street  car  system  for  both  freight  and  ])assengers. 
He  returns  to  Bolivia  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months  in  the  United  States 
to  take  up  actively  the  building  of  electric  lines,  which  will  doubtless  be 
readv  by  the  time  the  cars  are  completed  and  arrive  in  the  Bolivian  city. 
The  construction  of  electric  or  other  lines  of  tratlic  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  railway  does  not  enter  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  station  being  more  than  a  mile  distant.  The  electric  road  will  unite 
the  terminus  of  the  steam  railway  with  the  city  and,  with  its  various 
branches,  will  give  the  latter  a  modern  street  car  service.  Previous  t*) 
his  visit  to  the  Lhiited  States  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Sr.  Dalenee  to 
])urchase  at  least  a  ])ortion  of  the  cars  or  equipment  in  liurope,  but  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  this  country  proved  most  favorable,  and 
American  concerns  accordingly  received  the  whole  order. 


KIO  Uli  JAXi;iK(t  To  llAVIv  A  XHW  ITin.IC  I.IHKARV. 

N'orth  American  writers  and  scholars  will  be  interested  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  comes  from  the  Brazilian  capital  to  the  effect  that  a  new 
library,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  works  of  American  writers,  is  to 
be  established  there.  Dr.  Da  Veiga  Cabral,  the  librarian  of  the  new 
institution,  has  written  a  lengthy  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Interna- 
tioual  Lxchange  vService  of  the  vSmithsonian  Institution,  giving  some 
details  regarding  the  contemplated  work.  Among  other  things  he  says: 

It  is  incoiitcstalily  proven  that  we  Americans  are  entirely  ignorant  of  one  another. 
While  the  countries  of  America  have  treaties  of  commerce,  navigation.  lx)undarics 
etc.,  which  demonstrate  the  cordiality  of  the  relations  among  the  governing  classes, 
it  is  still  more  trtie  that  their  intellectual  exchange  is  entirely  null. 

We  are  much  better  actiuaintcd  with  the  literary  men.  scientists,  statesmen,  and 
artists  of  Kurope  than  with  those  of  this  continent.  We  know  much  more  of  the 
material  ])rogress  of  the  various  French,  Fnglish,  or  German  colonies  than  of  the 
development  of  the  American  countries. 

There  is  great  utility  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  libraries  which  would 
show  the  ])ublic  of  each  of  these  nations  the  intellectual  productions  of  its  brothers 
of  this  continent.  This  will  be  the  Itest  work  of  propaganda  and  rapprochement 
among  the  American  peoples,  and  its  conseqitencc  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  of  us. 

This  being  the  case,  we,  the  members  of  the  Brazilian  I’ress  Association,  hope  that 
your  country,  in  imitation  of  others,  will  contribute  with  works  on  science,  literature, 
diplomacy,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  belles-lettres,  applied  arts,  maps,  and 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  statistical  data,  in  order  that  the  establishment  of  the 
.\merican  Librarv  mav  become  a  rcalitv. 


AN  ISI.ANI)  OX  THK  AMAZON. 

'l'hou«h  Ihn  Amazon  proper  is  from  six  to  forty  mile.-i  witlo,  witli  an  avpraKO  depth  of  Kin  feet,  tin;  islands  aru  frei|nentiy  so  imnn'rous  that 
the  mainlami  is  not  visible.  The  ehannels  and  ent-otfs  an;  in  many  places  so  narrow  that  steamers  from  an  oiiposite  itireetion  van 
seatTely  i>ass. 


That  tlu*  Amiizon  I{iv(‘i-  is  alluriiijj:  is  th<‘  coimnoiipliici'  ver¬ 
dict  of  th(*  av(M'a<;(‘  tiav(“l(M’  who  ascaMids  tli'*  mijxhty 
stiraiii  fr<»m  Paia  to  Maiiaos,  in  tlu*  Biazilian  State  of 
Amazonas,  or  perhaps  still  fartln'r  to  hpiitos  on  tin*  upper 
Amazon,  in  the  l{e|)nl)lie  of  Peru.  'Phe  a|)proximately  1, ()()()  miles  of 
voyaj;<'  on  any  oe(*an  lin(*r  and  v(‘ss(‘ls  of  S,(M)()  tons  can  j^o  full  spet'd 
day  and  nij;ht  as  far  as  Manaos — may  he  divided  into  threi'  parts: 
the  first  (‘xtends  Irom  the  ill-defined  junction  of  the  river  and  sea,  at 
th(‘  pilot  station  Salinas,  to  the  |)ort  of  Para,  and  is  about  80  miles; 
the  sf'cond  extends  from  the  city  of  Para,  across  the  hay  to  the  noi  th 
of  it  and  during  nine  hours  through  one  of  the  sev(‘ral  narrow  pas¬ 
sage's  h'adin*;  to  the*  main  Amazonian  enrrent.  in  all  a  day  and  a 
night's  journey  of  somethin*'  less  than  200  miles;  while  the  third  is 
upon  that  stretch  of  water  known  as  the  Amazon  proper,  which 
carries  into  the  Atlantic  tin*  draina<'(*  of  millions  of  acre's  that  re-imiin 
te)-ehiy  the  least  kimwn  peertieen  of  tlie'  entiie'  j'lohe'. 

The  appreeae'h  t<t  Pjini  eliflers  eenly  in  nej'lii'ihle'  eleteiils  fre»m  that 
te)  many  e'ities  lyinji  within  etpen  re'iU'h  eef  tie,'  eee-e'an.  Altheenjih  henel 
lies  heeth  te>  the'  neerth  anel  tee  the'  senith,  oidy  the  seaith  e-eeast  e'iin  he' 
se'cn,  iinel  that  is  siinely,  le)W,  euiel  se'e'min*ily  uneleve'hepe'el.  Six  to 
e'ijxht  Imurs  eifter  tiikini'  een  the  pilot  the'  eme'lmr  is  elroppeel  in  the' 
port  e)f  I^aiii, 

Kreem  Para  te)  the'  Aimizeen  preepe'r  nuie'h  e  iin  lee'  seen,  hnt  by  far  the 
<;re'ate'r  inte're'st  lie's  in  the  piissai'e  thi'on<;h  tie,'  narieews;  tluit  is,  tie,' 
latte'r  part  e)f  this  strete-h,  anel  it  e-iin  he  e'njeeyeel  only  ley  elaylif'ht, 
when  the'  seenie'tinie's  threatenin''  e-lee.sene'ss  to  the'  hanks  pe'iinits 
thee.se'  on  the  eh'e'k  eef  the'  ste'iuner  tee  e'ate'h  the'  ele'tails  within  or  ahont 
the  sniiill  thate-heel  huts  ( lejiriiie'as)  eef  the'  mitives;  to  w.-ete-h  the  e-hil- 
elre'ii  at  the'ir  j'iimes,  whie-h  are'  inueh  the'  siime  as  j'iime's  of  e  hilelre'ii 
in  eether  parts  eef  the  weerlel;  anel  tee  stuely  the  e'nelle',ss  varh'ty  eef  the' 
e'leeweleel,  impe'netralele  ve'f'e'tation  eef  the  feere'st,  lle'ie'  the'  tre'cs 
appe'ar  tee  he  hi<'he'r  anel  jire'cne'i-,  the'  speii-se  ele'arin*'s,  whethe'r  inaeh' 
ley  nature'  eer  man,  farther  eipait :  hut  the'  huts  are  nume'ieeus,  anel 

■  By  All)ort  Hale,  of  I’aii  Aiiierifan  I’nioii  stall.  There  are  to  be  dus<u,sseii  ,siibseiiiiently  the  ]>laus 
and  i)nriK),'ies  of  the  Aiiiazoti  Xavigation  Co.  (Cotnpanhia  Xavagacilo  do  .Vtnazonas)  atid  of  the  .Vtna/.oti 
Land  i  Colonization  e'o..  Intth  of  which  will  open  inttch  of  the  region  of  the  .Vinazoti  Valley  to  fiititre 
enterprise  and  enrichtnent. 
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th(‘  traveler  can  laucv  a  certain  dcjrn'e  of  neifihlatrhood  life  ainon^ 
the  simple  people.  One  seldom  sees  a  path  alon<;  the  water’s  ed<;(‘ 
l)(*tween  an}'  two  huts  or  .settlements,  hut  the  water  is  always  th(*re, 
and  it  alfords  the  only  traveled  hiijhway  for  either  sociability  or 
(•(tmmerce. 

Th(‘  main  river  to  the  novelty-seekin<i  tourist  may  he  somewhat 
disappointing,  lie  who  has  seen  the  Uhine,  the  Thames,  the  l)anul)e, 
«»r  the  Hudson  is  apt  to  come  away  with  the  fixed  opinion  that  tin* 
Amazon  is  rather  monotonous.  The  only  i-eason  upon  which  such  an 
o|)inion  can  l)e  based  is  the  fact  that  the  four  or  five  days  on  the  riviu* 
to  Manaos  pre.sent  no  striking  views  of  constantly  varying  scenery, 
no  great  evidence's  of  the  .struggles  of  nature  when  the  earth  was 
forming,  and  oidy  here  and  there  sul)stantial  traces  of  man’s  con- 
epiest  of  the  land.  The  stream  (lows  practically  due  (*ast  from  the 
Amies  with  oidy  a  few  turns  in  its  course,  although  the  channel 
alters  from  .season  to  season.  The  numerous  islands  are  in  general 
indistinguishable  from  the  maiidand:  the  entrance  of  any  one  of 
tlie  many  important  tril)utaries  creates  little  disturbance  and  .seems 
not  to  increa.se  at  all  the  tremendous  volunu'  of  water  between  the 
two  banks,  although  it  is  .self-evident  tliat  the  Amazon  must  be  .so 
much  the  greater  by  the  addition  of  such  a  |)owerful  force  as  the 
Xingu  «)r  the  Tapajoz. 

Going  up  the  river,  the  trees  are  less  majestic,  the  foliage  loses  its 
intensity,  oi)en  spaces  become  less  infrequent.  l)Ut  the  huts  of  tlu' 
natives  lie  farther  apart.  In  .small,  shallow-draft  river  steamers 
many  little  landing  places  are  touched,  but  these  are  scarcely  visible 
from  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner.  Only  three  places  really  attract 
notice  on  the  through  voyage  -Obidos,  Santari'in,  and  Ttacoatiara 
a  few  miles  bel()W  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ma<leira  Kiver.  The  two  former 
are  historical,  being  early  settlements  grown  into  cities  since  the  time 
of  th(‘  Province  and  the  Emj)ire:  the  latter  was  originally  an  Indian 
village  and  once  had  the  name  of  .Seri)a  which  is  yet  heard  on  the  lips 
of  exp('rienced  river  men.  Para  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Brazil, 
and  offers  for  the  tourist  much  that  is  interesting  from  any  point  of 
view.  Manaos,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  newest  cities  in  Brazil, 
and  illustrates  fairly  well  what  Brazilians  caTi  do  in  civic  foundation 
and  improvement.  One  of  the  great  features  of  scenic  value,  apart 
from  the  verdure  of  the  forest  that  catches  the  eye  is  the  strangely 
bu’eign  and  as  yet  unexplore<l  crest  of  hills  or  mountains  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  perhaps  halfway  between  the  Rio  Negro  (on  which 
Manaos  lies)  and  the  Atlantic.  All  the  rest  is  tree's,  water,  and 
wilderness. 

But  the  word  monotonous  may  be  applied  to  the  Amazon  Valley 
only  when  taking  the  superficial  point  of  view  of  the  hurried  tourist, 
who  is  looking  for  lU'w  impressions  on  his  jade'd  senses.  Even  he 
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mifjlit  enjoy  the  prohdij^od  silenci's  of  tlu*  Tropics,  tlie  endless  greens, 
the  close  contact  with  j)riinitive  nature  at  lu'r  best. 

To  those  who  an*  travel(*rs  with  a  different  purpose,  liowever,  tlie 
Amazon  Valley  is  a  wonderland,  the  ricliest  in  opportunity  of  any 
of  the  world’s  hitherto  unoccupied  spaces.  For  the  botanist,  for 
instance,  an  unlimited  field  for  investigation  is  still  open,  and  the 
studies  of  Bates,  Spruce,  or  others  have  merely  hewn  a  slight  path 
through  this  most  luxuriant  of  nature’s  gardens.  For  the  biologist 
and  zoologist,  the  amount  of  the  unknown  is  fascinating,  and  the 
needed  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  this  region  will  furnish 
activity  for  iiKpiiring  mimls  during  the  greater  part  of  the  jm'sent 
century. 

The  ethnologist  also  must  he  fascinated  by  the  chance  here  offered 
to  discover  man  in  an  environment  which,  whih'  leaving  him  essen¬ 
tially  savage,  has  yet  developed  in  him  many  of  the  l)(‘tt(*r  ])hases  of 
human  nature.  In  fact  every  student  of  whatever  degree  or  inclina¬ 
tion  should  know  that  here  is  a  theater  that  calls  him  most  ardently 
to  action  now,  ami  in  which  there  need  he  not  one  moment  of  <lullness 
(►r  monotony. 

Such  problems  to  he  w(U‘ked  out  in  the  Amazon  Valley  are  never¬ 
theless  those  of  the  laboratory.  There  is  a  far  lai'ger  problem  that 
must  aj)peal  to  everyone  whose  imagination  carries  him  beyond 
to-day,  into  the  needs  and  into  the  material  activities  of  to-morrow. 
To  the  man  of  affairs  this  area  of  South  Aim'rica  has  hitherto  taken 
little  })art  in  his  estimates  of  the  sources  of  things,  lie  has  known 
of  Brazil  nuts,  of  some  cacao,  of  a  few  skins  of  animals,  of  strange 
woods,  some  very  hard  and  heavy,  others  remarkably  soft  and  light, 
as  coming  from  the  Amazon.  But  the  association  of  commerce  with 
the  Amazon  has  been  restricted  solely  and  simply  to  the  word  rubber, 
and  the  city  of  Para  has  given  its  name  to  the  finest  grade  of  that 
product.  If  the  Amazon  should  cease  to  produce  india  rubber,  it 
might  as  well  be  wiped  off  the  map,  so  far  as  the  business  man  woidd 
b(‘  concerned. 

Rubber  gathering  has  been  extended,  during  the  last  two  genera¬ 
tions,  farther  and  farther  within  the  interior.  All  the  Amazon  itself, 
not  only  as  far  as  !Manaos,  hut  even  beyond  Brazil  into  Peru  as  far  as 
Iquitos,  has  been  made  to  yield  rubber.  *\11  the  tributaries  of  the 
.Vmazon,  such  as  the  Tapajoz,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  and  other  rivers, 
have  been  tapped  for  rubber.  Parts  of  Colombia,  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  within  the  Amazon  Valiev  have  been  th'veloped  as  rubber 
country. 

A  perplexing  problem  in  connection  with  that  of  finding  rubber  is, 
however,  that  of  transporting  it  so  as  to  make  it  commercially  profit¬ 
able.  The  great  obstacle  encountered  in  getting  the  up-country  rub¬ 
ber  <lown  to  the  Amazon  is  in  the  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  courses 


MAP  OF  THK  MADKIUA-MAMOHK  UAIIAVAY. 

The  railway  extends  in  a  direelion  almost  due  south  within  the  Hrazilian  State  of  Malto  Orosso. 
between  Ihe  terminals  Porto  Velho  at  the  north,  on  the  Madeira  River,  to  Guajara-Mirim  at  the 
south,  on  the  Mamore  River.  The  total  extent  of  the  line  is  202  miles;  the  trsick  is  of  regular  1-meler 
CtOt  inches)  gauge.  Though  only  202  miles  long,  this  line  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engineering  and  construction  achievements.  Ruilt  through  the  very  heart  of  the  tropical  forests 
of  Rrazil  and  1,500  miles  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  the  road  is  a  monument  to  the  perse¬ 
verance,  skill,  and  courage  of  its  constructors  and  a  tribute  to  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
•  iovernments  of  Holivia  and  Rrazil. 
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of  several  riv(‘rs,  and  in  tlie  shallowness  of  the  stnauns  durinff  the  drv 
season.  The  most  serious  of  all  these  ohstaeles  lies  in  the  Madeira 
River,  o70  mih's  above  its  jnnetion  with  the  Amazon,  (‘Xtendinj^  2()(» 
miles  farther  southward.  To  afford  economic  transportation  around 
these  falls  and  rapids  has  Ixam  the  reason  for  the  eonstnietion  of  the 
Mad(“ira-Mamore  Railway. 

Just  consider  this  oiu'  ])rol)lem  alone  for  the  present.'  Distance  is 
the  first  item  in  (|uestion,  and  those  in  the  rnited  Stales  who  arc 
w(*fl  accpiainted  with  imm<'ns(‘  distances  and  rc'ckon  a  day’s  jourmw 
as  a  trifh'  must  yet  Ix'  astonisluxl  at  tin*  almost  measureless  spaces 
in  tli('  Amazon  Valley. 

Rul)lx>r  is  <;ath('r('d  from  the  v(“rv  f(“et  of  the  Andes.  From 
('oloml)ia,  Feuador,  and  Rcmti,  hv  rivers  nxisonahly  navi<;al)le  during 
the  <rr('ater  ]X)rtion  of  the  vear,  it  can  he  floated  downstream  in 
canoes  until,  at  Iquitos,  Manaos,  or  at  Para,  it  finds  loclffinent  in 
steanu'rs  that  carry  it  in  hulk  to  tin*  consumin*;  markets  of  Furo])e 
and  th(‘  Rnited  States. 

'  From  the  <;reat  .sources  of  sui)))ly  in  Bolivia,  however,  as  well  as 
from  the  inland  Brazilian  State*  of  Matto  (Jrosso,  transportation  has 
been  by  no  means  so  simple*,  ddie*  Mameere  anel  the  Beni  Rivers  (the* 
feermer  tx*inj;  between  Beelivia  einel  Brazil  (Matte)  (ire)sse))  anel  the* 
latter  alteefjether  in  Bolivia),  which  at  tlu*ir  junctie)n  feerm  the  Maeleira 
River,  are  navijjable  withe)ut  much  elillie-ulty,  but  een  this  Madeira 
feer  2tK»  mih*s  falls  and  rapiels,  reecks,  anel  tre*ache*re)us  shallows  pree- 
hibit  all  systematic  river  Iransjaertatieen  anel  ce)mj)e*l  the  rubber 
hanellers  to  make  use  eef  a  e*ostly  anel  unsat isfacteery  metheeel  e)f  peertage* 
arounel  the  elangereeus  ])lace*s.  A  “batelae)’’  (large*  native  beeat  eer 
canoe*  useel  eui  the*  inlanel  rivers  feer  the  transpeert  e)f  heavy  merchan- 
elise)  can  float  some  e)f  the*  elistance  ele)wn  the*  river,  but  on  e*e)ining  te) 
falls  or  ra])iels  it  has  te)  be*  uideeaeleel,  the*  ceentents  carrie'd  overlanel, 
the*  beeat  elraggeel  aleeng  the  bank,  anel  the*n  releeaelexl,  the  passage 
thus  taking  perhaps  six  we*e*ks  e)f  cruel  anel  e*e)stly  effort,  liut  e)n  the* 
up-riv(*r  trip,  when  the  current  itse'lf  fight-’  against  e*ve*rv  meevement, 
successful  trans])e)rt  is  generally  hoj)e*le*ss.  ) 

Thre)Ugh  this  funnel,  as  the*  reeute*  by  the  Maeh*ira  River  may  be* 
calleel,  passes  ei  reall}'  eneeiinous  e-e)mme*rce.  It  must  be  plaitdy  com- 
pre*heneleel  that  the  area  which  has  eenly  this  e)ne  eeutlet  is  gigantic. 
It  eml)race's  nearly  e)ne-thirel  e)f  Bolivia,  or,  say,  almost  2()(),(K)() 
square  mih*s,  anel  a  large*  part  e)f  the  State  e)f  Matto  Greesse),  e)f  nearly 
the  same  elime-nsions.  Neer  is  it  just  te)  say  that  all  the  ])roeluct  of 
these  two  sectie)ns  e)f  South  America  neeel  be  rubber.  Te)  be  sure*, 
that  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  commerce,  but  the  natural  fertility  e)f 
the  soil  would  yielel  eethi’r  valuable  supj)lie*s  if  e)nly  some  elejx'uelable 

>  The  equally  important  problems  ot  facilitatin):  transportation  on  other  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley . 
and  of  releasing  this  region  from  the  tradition  of  being  a  oiiCK'rop  eoimtry,  will  receive  detailed  attention 
in  the  subsequent  article. 


I'ORTO  VELIIO,  THE  NORTIIEUN  TERMINUS  OF  THE  MAHEIRA-MAMORE 
RAILWAY. 


The  heailiiiiiirters  of  the  ailininistratioii  are  loeated  in  this  town  whieh  has  about  l,500inhal)itants. 


VIEW  FROM  I’ORTO  VELHO. 

The  residonee  portion  of  the  town  is  centered  on  a  prominent  hill  which  offers  a  commanding 
view  of  the  Madeira  River  ami  the  heavy  Amazon  forest. 
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consuniin*;  market  could  In*  attained.  In  Bolivia,  for  instance,  there 
are  thousands  of  acre.s  on  which  cattle  will  thrivi'  and  on  which  there 
are  indeed  many  cattle  to-day,  hut  hitluTto  no  incentive  has  Ikmui 
felt  to  cultivate  the  stock  hecause  no  demand  existed  for  more  than 
the  small  numher  of  head  that  ran  wild  and  rejtroduced  themselves 
according;  to  natur(‘'s  whim.  C’orn  will  <;row  well  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  junction  of  tin*  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios  Rivers.  Coca  has  for 
a"(‘s  been  one  of  tlu*  native  crops  in  this  refjion;  hut  having  no 
available  outlet  and  having  lost  by  the  systematic  competition  of 
eastern  growers,  the  coca  plantations  have  sunk  into  relative  unim¬ 
portance.  In  this  area  are  abundance  of  untouched  virgin  acres, 
never  occu])ied  by  the  ancient  Incas  or  by  the  less  imlustrious  Indians 
of  more  n'cent  years.  The  country  is  even  frec'r  than  was  the  land 
in  the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lack  of  outlet  is 
all  that  has  kept  it  from  being  utilized. 

If  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso  are  in 
the  abstract  so  attractive,  the  same  truth  can  he  applied  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  much  of  both  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Not  all  of  the  precious 
metals  of  Bolivia  lie  on  the  lofty  plateau  of  that  Republic,  ready  to 
he  dropped  down  to  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  slo])es  of  the  Andes 
likewise  are  rich  in  gold,  hut  the  appalling  ascent  of  fully  1(),()()()  feet 
to  that  plateau  to  reach  the  commercial  transjiortation  of  to-day  has 
been  an  absolute*  bar  to  any  attempt  to  attack  such  wealth  as  still 
lies  unexplored  ami  unexjdoited.  ^latto  Grosso,  too,  is  known  to 
possess  no  trifling  stores  of  gold  and  other  metals,  hut  to  get  them 
out  toward  the  south  along  the  Paraguay  River  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  thus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  abandoned  as  profitless. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  emphasis  to  this  feature  of  the  central  area 
of  South  America,  hecause  without  calling  sharp  attention  to  it  tin* 
essentail  value  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  might  he  overlooked 
or  mistaken.  Tnis  is  no  visionary  sclieme  of  an  ambitious  govern¬ 
ment,  eager  to  say  that  a  wilderness  has  been  subdued  by  its  enter- 
])rise.  Ratlier  is  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  a  line  of  great  eco¬ 
nomic  and  strategic  importance,  apt  to  prove  itself  now  a  shrewd 
investment  for  its  projectors,  hut  with  more  assured  certainty  cajiahle 
in  the  future  of  demonstrating  the  farsightedness  of  the  statesmen 
and  financiers  who  have  carried  the  project  into  an  accomjdished  fact. 
Perhaps  an  illustration  will  make  the  ])oint  clear.  Imagine  the 
Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  blocked  (as  it  is  in  reality)  on  the 
west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  also  by  an  Alleghany  chain  quite 
as  formidable  on  the  east;  imagine  the  Mississijijii  River  deprived  of 
its  usefulness  by  a  series  of  such  falls  and  raj)ids  between  St.  Louis 
and  Mem])his  that  navigation  were  impossible,  and  that  oidy  the  most 
primitive  yet  at  the  same  time  most  costly  method  of  portage  could 
get  produce  across  the  harrier.  Tiu'ii  the  mind  can  more  easily  grasp 


IIKLL  KETTLE  FALLS  (CALDEIKAO  DO  INFERNO),  ONE  OF  THE  FALLS  ON 
THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

•Siuh  falls  as  tliesi'  imi)Oile  tlio  navigation  of  the  river  for  about  2(K)  miles.  Tliis  necessitated 
the  buildinK  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 


HATELAO  OF  8  TONS  CAl'ACITV  REINO  TRANSPORTED  BY  LABORERS 
AROUND  THE  FALL.S. 

The  raiiway  just  completed  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  this  dillicult  and  ine.xpedient  method 
of  avoidiitK  the  rapids. 
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tlif  iiniX'dinuMit  wliich  has  retarded  for  almost  a  hundred  years  the 
^rowtli  of  tlie  heart  of  Soutli  America,  lu  a  seiiteiiee,  tlie  Madeira- 
Manutre  Railway  is  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia  what  the  l^aiiama  ('amd  is 
to  ('Idle  and  Peru. 

Vet  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  no  new  dnnim  for  the  huildors 
of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. ‘  Tiiree  <;enerations  ajro,  wlnm  railroad  huildinji 
was  in  its  infancy,  hardy  ])ioneers  in  South  America  had  foreseen  the 
iK'eessity  of  some  such  an  ex])edient  to  overcome  tin*  terrors  and  cost¬ 
liness  of  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira  River.  At  that  time  when  canal 
eonstruetion  ])romised  to  solve  all  trans])ortation  diflieulties,  jdans  on 
pa])er  were  devised,  hut  jjot  no  further.  Later,  serious  surveys  were 
made,  hv  which  if  was  demonstrated  that  as  an  engineering  feat  the 
eonstruetion  of  a  railway  was  not  at  all  impossihle.  About  40  years 
ajro  an  attempt  was  made  to  *;rade  tin*  line  ami  to  lay  tlie  rails,  and 
d4  years  aj^o  the  expedition  of  the  ('ollins  contract,  successful  as  it 
was,  considered  solely  as  a  jirohlem  in  en>;ineerine;,  was  ahandoned 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  enjjineers.  Yet  never  once  was 
the  dream  declared  impracticable,  nor  did  either  Brazil  and  Jiolivia 
for  a  moment  admit  a  dimming  of  the  hope  that  certain  means  would 
be  devised  to  realize  that  dream.  To-day  the  dream  is  an  undoulited 
reality,  and  all  Americans,  whether  of  lirazil,  Bolivia,  Ar<;entina, 
Mexico  or  th<>  Lniti‘d  States,  should  be  proud  that  to  American 
engineers  and  to  AnuM-ican  financial  genius  the  eri'dit  for  the  work 
is  <lue. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

As  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  first  jiart  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  since  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  may  with  all  proprh'ty  b(“ 
so  called,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  what  has  biam  accomplished  and 
of  what  it  now  consists.  And  first  of  all  it  must  once  more  be  con¬ 
sidered  where  it  was  built. 

A  certain  traveler,  ignorant  of  local  conditions  and  vii'wing  only 
what  was  seen  by  his  eyes,  with  no  experienci'  or  judgment  behind 
them,  once  said  that  the  road  looked  about  as  easy  of  construction 
as  a  lumber  road  in  northern  Michigan.  He  did  not  take  into  account 
that  it  lies  buried  from  civilization  l,ot)()  miles  up  the  Amazon  and 
the  Madeira  Rivers  from  tin*  nearest  source  of  supplies,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  material  used  in  construction  had  to  be  iirought 
across  seas  from  the  Lnited  .States  ami  Europe. 

Although  built  straight  through  a  tropical  forest,  the  ties  on  which 
the  rails  are  laid  came  from  Australia,  liecause  it  was  time  and  again 
jiroved  cheaper  to  import  them  than  to  try  to  hew  down  for  that 
jnirpose  the  hard  but  resistant  woods  close  at  hand.  The  right  of 
way,  100  feet  wide  and  as  clean  as  a  country  lane,  is  cut  and  kept 

>  For  deseript i ve  uriicles  on  tlip  history  and  construction  work  of  the  .Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  see 
previous  nttmlters  of  the  Ili  t.l.KTix.  laiiiiary.  1911).  p.  HI:  .March,  1911.  p.  and  Xovemlter,  1911 ,  p.  959. 


BOLIVIAN  KUBBEU  HF.INO  UNLOADED  FROM  BATELAO  FOR  SHIPMENT  BY 

RAILM'AY. 

The  I'omplet iuii  of  this  railway  means  a  new  impetus  to  th(“  commeroe  of  Brazii,  and  more  espe- 
eialiy  to  that  of  Bolivia.  It  offers  a  safe,  eonvenient,  and  ready  form  of  transportation  for  the 
products  from  the  rich  interior  regions  of  these  eounlries  which  heretofore  has  been  remiered 
ilangerous  and  impractical  on  account  of  the  turl)ulent  rapids  aiong  the  Macieira  River. 


BATEL.XOS  ABOVE  SANTO  ANTONIO  FALLS  DURINC  LOW  WATER  SEASON. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  KAPIDS  ON  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

For  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  the  Madeira  River  is  not  iiaviKable,  e.xcepting  for  small  craft 
which  can  pass  up  and  down  portions  of  this  distance,  and  in  many  jtlaces  even  these  must 
be  dragped  around  the  falls  and  rapids. 


\  ALI.FA'  OF  THE  RIVER  AMAZON. 
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o|)on  through  this  samo  forost,  where  nature  seems  trviuj;  to  do  Ikm- 
utmost  to  choke  it  hv  a  luxuriant  underfirowth,  which  can  l)e  under¬ 
stood  oidy  hy  tliose  wlio  have  had  exjierience  with  the  jungle.  At 
tirst,  and  hi'fore  workshops  coidd  lie  eipiipped  witli  tools  and  the 
nec(‘ssaiy  raw  material,  every  single  part  and  item  of  metal  had  to 
he  imported  and  ke|)t  in  stock;  nor  could  such  supplies  he  obtained 
at  a  few  hours’  notice  hy  mail  or  tele<;raph,  so  that  sullicient  (pian- 
tities  had  to  he  anticipated  and  kept  in  readiness  lon<;  before  there 
mi^ht  he  immediate  use  for  them. 

In  tro])ical  construction  of  this  character  the  failure  in  many  in¬ 
stances  has  been  traceable  to  lack  of  hygienic  control,  hut  on  the 
Madeira  River  the  department  of  hyfiiene  was  as  authoritative  a 
force  as  that  of  enjiineerinw;,  so  that  every  means  within  human 
knowledge  was  adopti'd  to  jirevent  as  well  as  to  cure  the  sickness 
incident  to  work  in  a  new  country. 

Rut  whereas  some  labor  is  at  hand  in  other  countries,  new,  as  far 
as  concerns  material  development,  hut  old  as  a  matter  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  native  industry,  here,  on  the  Madeira  River,  the  contractors 
had  to  contend  against  such  an  absolute  lack  of  labor  that  not  CA'en 
a  native  Indian  was  available.  In  conseipience,  and  at  an  enormous 
expense,  workin<;men  also  had  to  he  imported,  and  the  earth  was 
scoured  for  them.  Shiploads  of  laborers  were  hrou"h't  from  the 
United  States,  from  Kurojie,  from  parts  of  South  AmiTica,  and  from 
the  West  Indies.  At  times  there  have  been  2o  dilferent  nationalities 
on  the  j)ay  rolls  of  the  construction  company.  Kurope,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Australasia  have  furnished  their 
(plot as,  and  blacks,  whites,  browns,  yellows,  and  reals  have  together 
IxH'ii  instrumental  in  pushing  through  the  wihh'rness. 

The  hrc'ad  used  for  all  hands  from  manager  to  track  walker  is 
made  from  wheat  imjiorted  from  the  Ihiited  States  or  Argentina. 
The  meat,  and  the  supjily  is  geimrous,  comes,  if  it  could  not  he  ob¬ 
tained  near  hy,  from  outside  Brazil.  Hospital  supplms  are  imjxirted 
in  ase|)tic  packages.  Oil  for  illumination  has  to  he  brought  from 
abroad.  Coal  for  the  boilers  is  shipjied  in,  as  it  was  found  that  tin* 
engines  could  make  little  use  of  the  abundant  native  woods.  Even 
drinking  water  has  luvn  import(*d  in  bottles. 

The  Madc'ira-Mamore  Railway  is  363.4  kilometers  long  (202  miles). 
It  extciuds  in  a  direction  almost  due  south,  within  the  Brazilian  State 
of  Matto  Orosso,  Ix'tween  the  terminals  Porto  Yelho  at  the  north,  on 
the  ^fadcura  Riv(‘r,  to  (luajara-Mirim  at  the  south,  on  the  Mamore 
River.  Ahuna,  the  intermediate  division  ]x)int,  is  219.6  kilomet(‘rs 
(137  miles)  from  Porto  Yelho.  The  track  is  of  ri'gular  1-meter 
(39V  imdms)  gauge.  The  maximum  grade  is  2  pc'r  cent,  although 
65a!)2-  Iiull.  (i — lo 1! 
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this  is  roacluMl  in  only  a  law  places.  The  mininuiin  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture  is  100  meters  (524.088  feet),  ('onstruetion  work  under  the  new 
contract  conditions  was  hefiun  in  Aufiust,  1007,  and  the  final  sec¬ 
tion,  that  to  (luajara-Mirhn,  was  o])ened  to  traflic  under  the  ])resent 
oj)eratin<i  conditions  on  duly  15,  1012. 

Trains  are  now  run  rejiularly  hetween  the  two  terminals.  The 
southhound  train,  which  has  the  rifiht  of  way,  leaves  ]*orto  Velho  at 
S  a.  m.  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  arriviiijr  at  Ahuna  at 

5.80  p.  m.  the  same  day.  /)n  the  followin';  day  it  leaves  Ahuna  at 

7.80  a.  m.,  arrivin';  at  (luajara-Mirim  at  8.15  p.  m.  The  northbound 
train  leaves  Cluajara-Mirim  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
at  0  a.  m.,  arrivinj;  at  Ahuna  at  5  p.  m.  the  same  day.  On  the  fol- 
l<»\vin<;  day  it  leaves  Ahuna  at  7.80  a.  m.  to  arrive  the  same  day  at 
Porto  Velho  at  4.80  p.  m.  These  trains  are  mixed  trains,  carryinf; 
first  ami  second  class  ])assen<;ers  in  comfort  able  cars  of  the  American 
model,  as  well  as  box  and  flat  cars  for  ordinary  freij;ht.  Frei<;ht  or 
mixed  trains  are  restricted  to  a  speed  of  27  kilometers  an  hour,  while 
such  exclusively  passen<;er  trains  as  may  he  run  are  allowed  a  speed 
of  85  kilometers  an  hour.  ^Vll  trains  are  jwovided  with  air  brakes, 
and  all  cars  have  such  appliances  that  couplin';  can  and  must  he 
effected  by  the  trainman  without  f;oinj;  hetween  the  cars. 

As  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  operated  so  far  from  any  base 
of  supplies,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operated  are  so 
(“xtraordinary,  a  condensed  statennuit  of  the  equipment  of  the  line 
will  he  of  interest  to  all  students  *)f  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  day. 

The  uni(pie  piece  of  machinery  i)ossessed  by  the  railway  is  the  old 
('ollins  engine  (Baldwin),  brou};ht  to  Santo  Antonio  and  put  in 
servu'c  on  July  4,  1S7S.  It  has  been  worthily  named  the  ‘A'ol. 
C'hurch.”  Abandoned  in  that  year  when  work  on  the  road  was 
sto])ped,  it  lay  for  a  <;eneration  in  the  under<;rowth  rapidly  climbin'; 
around  it,  until  it  was  picked  up  on  April  20,  1012,  by  Mr.  (\  E. 
McMillan,  master  mechanic,  and  brouj;!!!  to  the  Porto  Velho  sho]). 
W1  len  discovered  this  veteran  had  a  vij;orous  tree  <;rowin‘;  from  its 
funnel.  Its  firebox  was  at  that  time  in  a  bad  state  and  the  flues 
were  even  worse.  The  cab  and  fixtures  were  missin<;,  as  was  also 
the  tender  frame,  and  the  boiler  jacket  had  disa])peared.  In  spite  of 
beiii};  apparently  such  a  wreck,  all  missiui;  ])arts  were  made  for  it  in 
the  Porto  Velho  sho])s,  and  the  rejuvenated  “Col.  (’hurch”  was  <;iven 
a  trial  trip  on  July  8,  1012,  with  such  success  that  it  is  to-day  in 
constant  service,  and  will  haul  its  800  tons  over  any  jiart  of  the  road. 
It  is  as  beloved  and  i)etted  by  the  engineers  as  it  thoroughly  deserves. 

There  are  nine  engines  of  the  Mogul  type,  each  weighing  85  tons 
and  capable  of  handling  4,50  tons  over  any  ])art  of  the  road;  two 
engines  of  the  Consolidation  tyj)e,  each  weighing  50  tons  and  capable 


I’lER  OK  OCEAN  STEAMERS  HETWEEN  I'ORTO  VELHO  AND  CANDEEAUIA, 
NEW  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  LINE. 


.\t  Ciiiiileliiria  i.s  the  railway '.s  hospital,  siirroimdod  hv  protty  pardons  and  a  vecetablp  patch. 
E(|iiipfK'd  with  every  modern  device  and  apparatus  the  sanitary  and  hyjjienic  comiitions  of  the 
railroad  constnictors'arc  Kiveii  prime  consi(ieratioti. 
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(*f  lumdliii*;  ooO  tons.  All  c‘n>;iu('s  have  coniploto  inodcan  improvt*- 
iiu'iits,  iiicludin<;  Weslin"houso  lvi‘>cli-si)0(‘d  brakes  and  electric  liead- 
lijrhts.  The  list  of  cars  is  made  up  of  181  Hat  and  14  coalcazsof  20  tons 
capacity;  40  ballast  cars  of  80  tons  capacity;  4  stock,  2  refrij;eratoi-. 
and  80  box  cars  each  of  20  tons  cajjacity;  4  baf^jja'je  cars:  4  lirst-class 
and  S  second-class  coaches;  8  hospital  cars;  4  water-tank  cars:  o 
special  cars  eii'jaged  in  work  on  the  track;  and  1  jzrivate  insp(*ction 
car.  All  of  these  have  steel  niiderframes  and  are  ecpiipped  with 
automatic  couplers  and  Westiuf;liouse  (piick-actioii  brakes. 

The  workiu"  apjzaratus  consists  of  two  Bucyrus  steam  sliovels  of 
4,5  tons  each,  but  these  are  double  crewed  and  kept  in  constant 
service;  1  crane  of  25  tons,  and  tliree  of  7  tons,  all  of  the  Bay  (’ity 
locomotive  type. 

The  stationary  equipment  consists  of  a  5.")-foot  turntable  connected 
with  one  7-stall  roundhouse;  erectin*;,  machine,  boiler,  blaeksmith,  and 
car  shops,  all  well  furnished  with  machinery  of  a  character  fully 
capable  of  meeting;  tlie  demands  of  a  railroad  of  the  len<;th  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore,  whether  in  nortli  Michi<;an  or  in  tlie  center  of 
South  America.  There  is  a  foundry,  and  finally  an  engine  room, 
this  latter  having  engines  for  driving  the  shop  macliinerv;  and  also  a 
comjdete  plant  for  furnishing  the  electricity  which  is  supplied  to  every 
house  in  Porto  Wllio  and  ('andelaria. 

The  company  has  an  ice  |)lant,  making  0  tons  of  ice  a  day  besides 
keej)ing  the  temperatun'  in  three  ccading  rooms  down  to  the  freezing 
point.  It  has  also  provided  the  town  of  Porto  Vellio  with  water¬ 
works  in  two  sejzarate  systems,  one  furnisliing  from  tlie  Madeira 
Itiver  abundant  water  for  all  jzurposes  other  than  drinking,  tlie  other 
furnishing  water  for  drinking  (and  cooking)  only,  taken  from  a  large 
concrete  well  especially  excavateil  for  the  jiurpose.  Water  from 
both  systems  is  pumped  into  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  the  pipes 
being  laid  so  that  there  need  be  no  danger  of  confusion. 

In  addition  to  all  these  elements  of  modern  civilization  which  the 
company  has  set  up  and  now  maintains  as  part  of  the  routine  of  tlie 
railway  there  is  a  telephone  exchange  whieh  extends  bc'vond  the 
limits  of  Porto  Vellio  and  will  ultimately  riuicli  the  end  of  the  railway, 
and  the  splendid  twin  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy,  one  being  on 
a  hill  close  to  and  overlooking  Porto  Vellio  itself,  the  other  being  on 
the  Kio  Xegro  about  two  miles  above  tlie  city  of  Manaos,  500  miles 
away  in  a  straight  line  across  unknown  and  jiractical'y  impenetrated 
forest. 

These  two  wireless  stations  rank  to-day  sixth  in  the  world  for 
power  and  eipiipment.  Each  has  a  corps  of  op(*rators  and  mechanics, 
and  each  is  indeiiendent  of  any  other  mechanism,  so  that  no  inter- 
rujition  of  service  can  occur  from  a  break  in  or  excess  use  of  power 
from  other  source  of  sujijilv.  Wireless  messages  an*  regularly  ri'- 
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(“('iv('(l  fi’oni  tlu'  t(‘l(“<;ra|)li  and  caldo  office  at  Maiiaos,  which  is  the 
j)ro|)(‘rty  of  anotln'r  company,  hut  at  tliat  point  actually  Ix'j^ins,  it 
may  he  said,  the  direct  connection  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  with  the 
outside  world. 

Porto  Velho,  tin*  nortluun  terminus  of  the  railway  and  the  head- 
(piartei-s  of  the  administration  of  the  routim*  service'  of  the  road,  is 
a  town  of  about  l.oOO  inhahitants.  It  lies  on  a  clearin';  cut  out  of 
the  forest  at  the  ed<;e  of  tlie  river,  hut  is  hacked  hv  a  ])rominent  hill, 
on  which  tin'  residence  portion  of  the  town  is  located,  and  from  here' 
a  ^eiK'rous  view  of  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Madeira  is  constantly  in 
the  eye.  Across  what  appears  to  he  a  hay  in  the  river  is  seen  tlie 
old  s('ttlement  of  Santo  Antonio,  which  was  ahandoned  for  sanitary 
reasons,  as  it  harbored  the  refuse  of  its  hundred  years  of  slui;i;ish 
life,  and  with  ev('n  <;r<'ater  distinctness  the  new  settlenu'nt  of  (’and('- 
laria,  which  was  established  just  on  account  of  sanitary  reasons. 
Here  is  the  comj)any's  hos|)ital,  surrounded  by  pretty  <;ardens  and  a 
vej;etable  patch,  and  here  is  <;iven  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  of 
what  the  |)roperlv  applied  science  of  lu  j^ienc'  can  accomplish. 

It  has  be('n  hitherto  taken  as  one  of  nature’s  axioms  that  work  in 
a  mos(pnt(*-infested  country  meant  certain  infection  with  malaria.* 
and  ther('f(»re  construction  work  in  a  new  country  has  been  the  dread 
of  any  conscientious  contractor.  After  the  lesson  at  Candelaria, 
however,  he  can  now  attack  such  work  with  ‘;reater  coura‘;e.  feelin<; 
s('cure  that  if  his  men  sull'er  from  .so-called  junj;le  fever  the  fault 
lies  not  so  much  with  nature  hei'self  as  witli  the  sanitation  e((uij)ment 
of  his  outfit;  »tr  if  its  rules  are  not  followed  the  fault  must  be  jdaced 
u|)on  the  men  themselves.  The  experiences  at  Havana  prove  this; 
the  more  extensive  apj)lication  of  hygienic  ])ri!iciples  on  the  Panama 
Canal  j)roves  it;  but  never  before  in  the  world  have  the  facts  of 
hy<;iene  received  more  conclusive  proof  than  on  the  Madeira-Mamorc' 
Railway  in  Hrazil. 

Upward  of  2,5, 000  men  have  been  em])loved  since  construction 
work  was  bej;un  live  years  aj;o.  These  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  were,  many  of  them,  entirely  lu'w  to  the  country, 
untried  in  the  Tropics,  and  fathered  under  des])erate  need  for  labor 
only  by  the  inducement  of  hif;h  waffes  to  <;o  into  this  wilderness. 
They  were  at  the  bej;!!!!!!!)"  fri<;htened  by  hostile  tales  of  sickness, 
disaster,  ill  treatment,  and  death;  and  then  they  were  tired  by  the 
wearisome  journey  of  30  to  40  days  from  civilization.  At  first,  too, 
the  mortality  was  hi<;h,  but  when  the  conlidence  of  these  ignorant 
laborers  was  once  obtained — when  the  sanitary  corps  had  settled  into 
a  wholesome  routine  and  when  it  became  generally  understood  that 
doctors  and  the  hosj)ital  meant  both  prevention  and  cure — a  simple 

1  It  may  even  yet  t)e  (loul)te<l  wlieiher  a  resiileme  of  at  least  two  years  will  not  infect  to  some  e.xtent  the 
individual  who  is  constantly  e.\|>osed  to  it. 


PRKr.VIUN'C  TO  L.vrNCII  A  UOAT  FOR  SERVICE  OX  THE  MAMORE  RIVER. 

The  vcs.'ifl  was  broiiKhI  to  (iiiajara-Miriin  iti  si'etioiis  and  after  l)oinc  put  tOKether  proiierly  was 
laimehed  and  plaee<l  into  serviee  oti  the  Mainore  River  for  tlistanet's  of  ahotit  .5()t)  miles  in'eittier 
direetion. 


A  WASHOUT  AT  KIUOMETEK  :ii  DURING  THE  RAINA'  SEASON  OF  1910. 
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inirarle  was  accoinjilishotl.  The  statistics  for  the  first  four  years  tell 


the  storv: 

1909. 

Ai)pruxiinaU“  iiumbfr  of  oniployccp .  4,000 

lifathe  (luring  llu*  year .  500 

l»eath.s  per  thousand .  125 

1910. 

A])proxiinate  number  of  employees .  4,  (K)0 

Heaths  during  the  year .  417 

Heaths  per  thousand .  90.  05 

1911. 

.\])l)roximate  number  of  emjdoyees .  4.  OIK) 

Heaths  during  the  year .  090 

H(‘ath.s  ])er  thousand .  84.  78 

1912. 

-Vpitroximate  number  of  emjtloyees .  0.  142 

Heaths  ( 100  in  seven  months') .  222 

Heaths  jter  thotisand  (estimated) .  70.  05 


And  it  can  be  seriously  (luestioned  whether  the  same  class  of  work¬ 
men,  under  conditions  existing  in  ordinary  constructi(»n  work  in  the 
United  States,  would  show'  a  low'er  death  rate. 

The  medical  supervision  of  the  railway  is  thorough.  Every  new'- 
comer  on  the  pay  rolls  is  at  once  vaccinated;  he  then  receives  careful 
instructions  about  diet  and  danger  of  infection.  But  he  is  not  left  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  these  rules,  for  on  the  line  are  10  physicians 
whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  railway  daily  to  give  advice  and  ])ro- 
fessional  counsel  when  needed,  and  at  Candelaria  are  three  resident 
physicians  who  do  their  professional  tasks  in  an  even  better  equipped 
Itospital  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  city  of  75,000  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States.  Honest  admiration  for  the  hygienic  control  of 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  and  for  the  results  obtained,  demand 
this  tribute  of  respect.  The  fact  stands  out  that  the  stigma  of  deadly 
climate  need  no  longer  he  applied  to  any  part  of  the  world.  While  it 
must  he  granted  that  malaria  and  other  jioisons  incident  to  new'ly 
ojiened  countries  can  never  he  entirely  obliterated,  yet  most  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Tropics  can  he  checked,  and  only  maivs  folly  or  grei  d 
can  let  them  he  ])er])etuated. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Itailway  was  built  to  avoid  the  rapids  and 
falls  of  the  Madeira  Jtiver,  and  it  is  evidemt,  when  passing  over  the 
liiK'.  that  the  result  was  most  satisfactorily  obtained.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  Imwever.  there  are  only  a  very  few  places  from  whicli  any  view 
ol  the  river  can  he  obtaiiu'd  at  all.  Starting  from  Porto  Vellio,  the 
lirst  2.2  kilomet(‘rs  skirt  the  edgi'  of  the  W'ater  as  far  as  Candelaria,  hut 
then  a  turn  away  from  tlie  riv(‘r  is  made  to  Santo  Antonio.  At  this 
spot,  which  is  picturescpie  to  a  high  degree,  the  line  is  considerably 


AT  THE  OPEXINO  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMOKE  KAILWAY  IX  SEPTEMBER,  1912. 

The  constriietion  company  ha.s  (lelivere<l  the  entire  line  to  the  railwav  company,  but  the  formal 
inauguration  which  was  to  have  otrurretl  in  Septemiter,  1912,  has  ()een  postj^ned  to  an  early 
ilate  in  1913,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  President  of  Brazil  to  attend  in  person.  Seateil  from  left 
to  right,  Don  Agustin,  an  interesting  Madeira  River  pilot  of  3X  years'  experience,  and  Allien 
Hale,  of  Pan  .Vmerican  I'nion  stall.  Standing  left  to  right,  .Mr."  Krueger,  of  the  railway;  Dr. 
Blanco,  of  Riberalta,  Bolivia:  Mr.  Jo.s.  S.  Ward,  of  the  Collins  “Expedition”  of  1S7S;  Dr.'Carlos 
Vasconcelos,  of  Brazil:  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  railway:  William  V.  Ciriirm,of  Pan  .\merk-an  I’nion 
staff:  Mr.  Boswell,  of  the  railway. 
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iil)ov('  tlio  watt'r.  ami  a  clear  view  is  fjivou  of  the  first  fierce  inipedl- 
ineut  eiicoimtered  by  boats  goinff  upstream.  As  far  as  Santo  Antonio 
naviji^ation  on  the  Madeira  is  jiractically  unimpeded,  for  the  few  rocks 
and  sand  bars  lower  down  can  easily  be  removed  by  blastin«;or  dre<l<;- 
inj;.  when  it  is  considered  advisable  to  do  this;  but  even  now  river 
boats  can  reach  Santo  Antonio  in  all  seasons,  and  durini;  the  rainy  or 
hiirli-water  season  (from  Xovember  to  dune)  ocean-^oinj;  steamers  can 
take*  or  leave  car>;o  at  the  wharf  of  Porto  Velbo.  During  these 
months,  wlu'ii  the  floods, from  the  far  interior  are  ])oured  into  the 
Amazon  basin  tlirou<;h  the  Madeira,  a  rise  of  4,5  feet  takes  place, 
and  the  stream  becomes  a  bi<;hway  for  international  trallic. 

Southward  from  Santo  Antonio  the  heavy  forest  hems  in  the  track 
on  either  side.  The  old  construction  comj)anies  found  this  a  dillicult 
part  of  the  roa<l,  as  considerable  cuttinjj;  and  filling;  was  necessary, 
while  an  unusual  abumlance  of  rock,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage 
at  other  ]>laces  but  which  gave  trouble  here  had  to  be  removed.  As 
far  as  kilometer  90,  where  the  Jacy-Parana  *  is  crossed,  dilliculties  of 
many  kinds  bad  to  be  overcome.  The  bridge  above  the  Jacy-Parana 
is  the  most  extensive  structure  of  its  kind  on  the  line. 

At  Caldeirao,  kilometer  110,  the  comj)any  has  a  large  force  (piar- 
tered,  and  it  lies  ojiposite  to  one  of  the  womt  places  on  the  Madeira, 
for  the  Devil’s  (’auldron,  as  Caldierao  do  Inferno  may  be  translated, 
is  a  horrible  mess  of  rocks  and  rapids,  but  no  sight  of  it  is  visible  from 
the  track.  Then  jungle  continues  f(»r  mile  after  mile,  always  with 
that  admirable  right  of  way  100  feet  wide,  cut  and  cleared  through 
llu'  unbroken  forest.  From  Mutum  south  there  is  a  stretch  of 
straight  track  42  kilometers  long  (about  25  miles).  At  Abuna  com¬ 
fortable  (piarters  for  engineers  are  maintained,  and  the  station  lies 
close  to  the  river,  although  here  the  water  is  ((uiet  enough  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  trouble  it  has  passed  through  or  will  encounter 
fartlu'r  downstream. 

Mutum,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  immense  rubber  estate 
belonging  to  the  company,  is  interesting.  The  natural  plantation  of 
1,()9(»,()()()  hectares  (2, 400, 090  acres),  which  may  yet  offer  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  experiment  of  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree 
<»n  soil  where  it  has  grown  before  man  discovered  its  value,  is  as 
big  as  some  States:  if  it  holds  its  promises  the  yield  from  this  area 
may  be  suHicient  to  add  noticeably  to  the  commercial  profits  of  the 
railway. 

Villa  Murtiidu),  at  kilometer  812.9  ami  98  kilometers  south  of 
Abuna,  is  one  of  the  active  industrial  stations  on  the  line.  It  has  a 
romantic  as  well  as  a  business  value,  for  it  lies  close  to  the  water  of 

'  A  fiarana  is  a  branch  of  a  river  and  in  season  of  liigli  water  forms  an  island  of  the  land  inclosed;  an 
idunra/u  is  a  real  stream  arising  independently  of  but  emptying  into  a  river.  This  distinction  is  well 
observed  in  the  Amazon  region  by  the  natives,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  tmderstood  by  visitors  or  recent 
settlers. 


THE  STATION'  AND  OKKICES  AT  AHUNA,  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION  POINT 
OF  THE  RAILWAA'. 


ON  AN  OBSERVATION  CAR  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAA',  SEPTEM¬ 
BER,  1912. 

From  left  to  right,  Mr.  Knieger.  Conductor  Beiuiett  (l)elow).  Dr.  Va.s»'oncelos,  Mr.  GriHin,  Mr.  Hale, 
Dr.  Whittaker,  .Mr.  Ward,  and  M  r.  Robinson. 
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tlu'  Miimon'  just  as  that  river  joins  the  Beni  to  form  tlie  Madeira, 
and  on  the  o])|)osite  hank  at  the  apex  of  land  l)et\veen  the  Mamore 
and  tlie  Beni  is  the  Bolivian  eity  of  Villa  Bella.  This  is  the  first 
point  at  which  the  inland  Republic  of  Bolivia,  which  is  to  profit  so 
much  hv  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  is  aj)proachahle.  From  hei'e 
southward  the  ^Maiuore  River  forms  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Bolivia.  At  one  time  an  international  bridge  was  projected  to 
Villa  Bella  and  may  yet  he  built,  although  the  original  plan  is  held 
in  abeyance. 

From  Villa  Murtinho  the  line  extends  of  kilometers  (about  22  miles) 
southward  to  the  terminal  point  of  Cluajara-Mirim,  directly  on  the 
hank  of  the  Mamore.  There  are  two  (luajara-Mirims,  one  in  Brazil, 
the  other  in  Bolivia.  From  this  latter  a  railway  is  already  in  con¬ 
struction  to  the  important  interior  Bolivian  city  of  Ifiberalta,  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Beni  River,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  kilometers 
(about  02  miles),  and  as  Riheralta  is  practically  at  the  etlge  of  the 
Amazonian  forest  rapid  transportation  from  the  Bolivian  cattle 
country  to  tidewater  is  to  he  accomjdished  within  the  near  future. 

Such  is  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  Its  en<;ineerin<;  features  are 
for  tlie  technician  and  the  specialist.  That  construction  work  of 
itself  otfered  great  difliculties  should  not  be  asserted.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  must,  however,  he  given  to  the  jilucky  contractors 
who.  against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  successfully  completed  their 
task  in  this  far-away  wilderness.  The  old  society  founded  to  com- 
nieniorate  the  equally  plucky  hut  less  fortunate  Collins  ex|)edition, 
is  to  open  its  arms  to  employees  of  this  newer  company  who  remained 
long  enough  on  the  line  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  This 
spirit  does  not  mean  alone  commendahle  conclusion  of  a  contract. 
The  Madeira-Mamore  is  more  than  that.  It  means  one  more  force 
for  good  added  to  civilization.  That  force  is  the  opening  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  commerce  of  a  vast  interior  of  South  America.  The  con¬ 
struction  company  has  delivered  the  line  to  the  railway  company, 
hut  the  inauguration,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  September 
of  lill2,  owing  to  the  intense  desire  of  the  Pri'sident  of  Brazil  to 
attend  in  person,  was  ])ostponed  to  an  early  date  in  1913. 
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SKA  WAI.L  HKCKNTIA'  CONSTHUCTEI)  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  rUI’OCAY. 

I'niKuay,  as  well  as  th<‘ other  South  American  Ue[)ul)lies,  is  siM'iulint;  millions  of  dollars  in  improvint;  her  ports.  I’art  of  the  new  port  works  at  .Montevideo  have 
nteently  hnm  put  into  us<>,  and  ves.s<‘ls  of  the  deepest  <lraft  can  now  dock  at  the  wharves.  It  has  Iksui  decided  to  Kreatly  e.xteiid  the  ori^rinal  plan  hy  addint: 
•nany  improvements,  such  as  life-.saviiiK  and  fire-e.\tint:uishin);  apparatus,  which  will  bring  the  grand  total  of  e.\()<'nditun;s  ujt  to  more  than  $i;i,0(H),iH)(). 
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VII. 

‘  THE  KEPrBLK’  KAST  OK  THE  U lUXU'AY AND  ITS 
FINE  CAPITAL,  MONTEVIDEO. 

‘O  .s(>(‘  a  iiKuintaiii !”  ('xclainu'd  tlio  first  «larin<i  whitr  iiavijiator 
who  rounded  from  the  hroad  Atlantic  into  the  month  of  the  Kio  d(‘ 
la  Plata  and  .s(‘areh(‘d  the  nortln'rn  hank,  dnan  Diaz  de  Solis  is  said 
to  hav(*  thus  sailed  and  mayha|)  lie  made  nsi'  of  the  expression,  if  he 
was  personally  on  tin'  lookout.  At  any  rate  who.soever  said  it  and 
notwithstandinfj  the  fact  that  the  mountain  is  little  more  than  a 
j'ood-sized  hill,  the  Latin  expression  stuck,  and  its  two  words,  now 
welded  tofjether,  form  the  name  of  the  sjilendid  little  mod(*rn  eajiital 
of  the  Kejmhlie  of  l'ruj;uay. 

Little  eajiitaD  Well,  ye.s — wlnm  <‘om])ared  in  jiojndation  with  its 
two  hi<;  nei<;hhors,  Buenos  Aires  and  Kio  de  Janeiro — hut  even  at 
that  just  about  as  hi<x  as  the  capital  id'  the  fiiant  of  all  Kepuhlies,  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  fact,  in  point  of  population,  Monte¬ 
video  and  Washington  an*  very  nearly  twins,  each  claiming  a  near 
approach  to  the  400, ()()()  mark.  However,  the  impression  made  u])on 
the  tourist  is  that  tlua-e  is  nothing  small  about  the  Uruguayan  eajii- 
tal.  Its  fine,  substantial  houses  are  large,  its  streets  are  wide  and 
well  paved,  and  its  jiarks  and  jilazas  are  hiaiutiful  and  sjiaeious, 
while  the  lilaual  lutspitality  of  its  pi'ople  shows  that  th(*ir  hearts  are 
large*  as  well. 

The  city  has  an  ideal  location  on  a  fine  hay,  the  eastern  .side  facing 
the  Atlantic  and  the  .sontln'in  fronting  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  It  is 
built  on  a  peninsnla  that  juts  out  into  the  waters  and  forms  tin*  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  this  semieireular  hay  which  forms  the  actual  ])ort, 
while  on  th(^  oe(*an  side  the  coast  sweeps  directly  north  for  quite*  a 
elistanee,  ami  it  is  here  that  aree  le»e*iiteel  the  fine  bathing  re\se)rts  eef 
whie*h  meere*  anon. 

Be'feere  attemjeting  to  eh*serihe  what  the*  Bluocher  jearty  saw  in  its 
sheert  stay  in  the*  eajeital  it  may  he  well  tee  elwe*ll  fe>r  a  me)mi*nt  een  the 
sturely  anel  inte*re*sting  little  eetuntry  which  is  eeffieially  kneewn  as 
La  Ke*])uhlica  ()rie*!ital  elel  l^ruguav — which,  freely  translated,  means 
“The  K  *])uhlie  East  e)f  the  I'rnguay  (Kive*r).’’ 

Stureline*.ss  anel  imlepenelenee  seem  tee  he*  the*  marke*el  eharaeteristies 
e>f  the  inhabitants  e*f  the  smalle*st.  in  are*a,  eef  the*  Seeuth  Anu*riean 
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lio])ul)Iics.  Anyone  who  has  road  soniotliinj'  of  the  history  of  Tru- 
<;uay  without  oxporionoino:  a  foolino;  of  admiration  for  its  hravo, 
indomitablo,  lihorty-lovinj;  ])oo|)Io  must  m'ods  have  water  in  Ids 
veins.  They  are  born  fighters,  tliese  I'ruguayans,  and  only  their 
remarkable  tenacity  and  courage  has  saved  their  independence*. 
From  the  time  that  ih*  Sedis  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  wild 
('harruas  in  151.5  down  to  the  very  recent  past  the  history  of  the 
country  is  one  of  battles — battles  sometimes  against  invading 
strangers  who  coveted  the  rich,  rolling,  well-watered  plains,  the 
growing  herds  and  flocks,  ami  the  fine  seaports;  sometimes  against 
one  another  in  factional  strife  for  political  supremacy. 

After  the  death  of  duan  de  Solis  several  Spanish  and  I^trtuguese 
exj)lorers  visited  the  country,  but  not  until  the  Franciscan  father. 
Bernardo  de  Guzman,  founded  Santo  Domingo  de  Soriano  in  1(524 
was  an}’  permanent  settlement  maile.  The  territory  was  then  jilaced 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sjianish  governor  of  Paraguay,  and 
later  under  that  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  Portugal  soon 
laid  claim  to  the  country,  which  then  became  the  scene  of  continuous 
strife  between  the  Spainards  of  Argentina  and  the  Portuguese  of 
Brazil,  Colonia,  Montevideo,  and  other  settlements  being  successively 
besieged,  captured,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  both.  In  1777  the 
territory  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Then  Great  Britain  took  a  hand  in 
the  troubles  of  Uruguay,  being  at  war  with  Spain,  and  cajitured 
Montevideo  in  1S()7  to  hold  it  for  oidy  a  few  months. 

In  ISIO  Argentina  declared  her  independence  from  Spain,  and 
during  her  struggle  Montevideo  became  for  a  short  time  the  cajiital 
of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  viceroyalty.  Not  for  long,  however,  for  the 
spirit  of  freedom  soon  broke  away  from  the  fetters  of  Spanish  domi¬ 
nation,  and  Artigas,  the  San  Martin  of  Uruguay,  gathered  his  heroic 
band  of  patriots  about  him  and  on  May  IS,  ISll,  utterly  routed  the 
royal  forces.  No  sooner  were  the  Spanish  driven  out,  however,  than 
danger  threatened  from  another  quarter,  and  the  Portuguese  from 
Brazil  invaded  the  country  in  force  and  took  jiossession  in  1S24. 
On  August  25,  1S25,  the  Uruguayans,  led  by  Juan  Antonio  Lavalleja 
and  other  patriots,  declared  their  independence,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  with  the  aid  of  troops  from  Buenos  Aires,  drove  out 
the  Brazilians.  This  last  revolution  was  started  by  l.,avalleja  and  32 
other  exiles  of  Uruguay  while  living  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  these  33 — 
“Treinta  y  Tres” — immortalized  this  number  in  Uruguay.  A 
jirovince,  a  town,  and  any  number  of  plazas  and  streets  have  received 
the  name  and  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  little  band  whose  devotion 
to  liberty  resulted  in  the  final  independence  of  their  country.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  revolution  a  war  between  Brazil  and  Argentina 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  August  27,  1S2S.  By  the 
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tonns  of  tliis  troaty  both  llra/il  and  Arj^tMitina  rccojfiiizc'd  tlio  iiule- 
poncltMirt'  of  tlu'ir  lioroic  litllo  and  Uni<;nay  lias  boon  froo 

ever  sinc(*  that  date  and  will  likely  remain  so. 

On  .Inly  IS,  IS.'IO,  Unijfiiay  adopted  her  eonstitntion,  whieh,  with 
but  a  few  amendments,  is  tlie  fundamental  law  of  that  land  to-day. 
The  ‘‘(larden  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata”  is  Urn<tnay,  for  its  72,210  square 
miles  of  undulatin"  territory,  watiTed  by  luindri'ds  of  streams  whieh 
How  in  various  direetions  into  the  jjreat  rivers — the  Uruguay  and  the 
de  la  Plata — and  into  Laki'Merim  on  tin*  east,  are  ideal  for  jiastoral 
and  agricultural  purposes,  while  its  womh'iful  climate  enables  them 
to  grow  every  vegi'table  and  cereal  known  to  the  Temperate  Zone. 
Many  trojiical  jiroduets  are  grown,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  line  fruits 
are  shipjied  annually  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  flax,  barley,  linseed,  canary  seed,  alfalfa,  (‘te., 
an'  among  tin*  chief  agricultural  jeroduets.  In  1911  nearly  10, 000 
tons  of  linseed,  worth  about  .S.‘I00,000,  were  exported,  (larlie  and 
onions  are  among  tin*  vegetable  exports,  while  among  the  miscel- 
laiu'ons  we  find  .S70,000  worth  of  ostrich  plumes.  Something  like 
94  per  cent  of  its  exports,  however,  are  tin*  products  of  the  herds  and 
Hocks  of  the  country.  Uruguay  is  preeminently  pastoral  and  its 
cattle  and  shec'p  have  made  its  wealth — and  then'by  hangs  a  tale  of 
unusual  foresight  and  wisdom. 

It  was  in  lOO.'I  that  Hernando  Arias  de  Saavedra.otherwise  known 
as  1  lernandarias,  the  first  eolonial-born  governor  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  led  an  expedition  of  .100  men  against  the  native  ('hernias  of 
Uruguay,  and,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  lighting  (|ualiti('s, 
was  most  disastrously  rontc'd.  Tradition  says  that  of  the  entire 
expedition  he  alone,  owing  to  his  great  personal  prowess  and  strength, 
escaped  and  returned  to  Buenos  Aires.  However  that  may  be,  he 
made  no  further  cH'ort  to  take  pos.session  of  the  country;  but  his 
next  and  more  pacific  move  was  productive  of  better  re.sults.  He 
gathered  about  100  head  of  catth'  and  as  many  horses  and  mares, 
ship])ed  them  across  the  Plata,  and  turned  them  out,  free  to  roam 
the  grassy  plains  and  seek  the  .shelter  of  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
many  streams,  to  increase  and  multii)ly  on  the  Uruguayan  face  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  “‘Banda  Oriental.”  How  well  posterity  has  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  seed  thus  sown  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  of  the  year  1911, 
for  under  the  heading  “(Ira/.ing  and  meat  industry”  we  find  its 
exports  were  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  vahu'd  at  25,0:11,09.1 
pe.sos  (peso  equals  -SI. 04  Unite<l  States  currency).  Over  Slo.OOO.OOO 
worth  of  wool  alone  was  shipped  during  this  period. 

The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  in  magnificent  ”  estancias.” 
*>r  ranches,  some  of  which  are  owne<l  by  foreign  capitalists,  but  most 
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of  wliich  reinaiu  in  tlio  possession  of  the  wealthy  rrugnayans.  The 
Liel)i^  (’o.,  of  “extract  of  heef”  fame,  owns  no  less  than  se\'en  of 
these  great  farms,  which  supply  its  large  plant  at  Fray  Bentos. 

One  of  the  chief  ex])orts  of  I'ruguay  for  many  years,  long  before 
the  iin'ention  of  the  refrigeration  ])rocess,  has  been  “jerked  beef.” 
and  the  jneparation  of  this  product  still  forms  one  of  its  great  indus¬ 
tries.  ‘^Saladeros”  is  the  name  given  to  the  plants  where  tliis  dried 
meat  is  ])rej)ared.  and  one  of  the  jdaces  of  interest  to  he  seen  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo  is  the  suhurl)  of  Villa  del  (Vrro.  Here  live  hundreds  of  the 
])eople  employed  in  this  industry.  The  meat  is  salted  down  so 
thoroughly  that  it  will  not  s))oil  and  is  then  hung  on  wooden  racks 
to  dry  (tut  in  the  hot  sun.  The  acn's  of  racks,  all  loaded  with  great 
strips  of  beef,  are  an  unusual  sight.  Mlien  thoroughly  dried  out, 
it  is  plac('d  in  gix'at  piles  in  the  yards,  awaiting  shijunent.  It  has  a 
whitish  ajtpeai-ance,  is  hard  almost  as  letither,  and  will  keej)  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  other  countries  where  cattle  are  scarce 
consume  great  quantities  of  this  product. 

But  to  return  to  Montevideo.  The  city  was  foundc'd  oiv  the  24th 
of  December,  172().  and  its  birthday  was  an  extrenudy  modest  affair. 
Seven  families  were  brought  over  from  Buenos  Aires  to  start  the 
colony,  and  a  little  later  20  families  from  the  Canary  Islands  were 
added  to  this  nucleus.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that  even  at  this 
date  colonial  enterprise  ado])tc‘d  very  modern  methods  for  attract¬ 
ing  immigration.  As  an  inducement  for  settlers  ea(di  immigrant 
was  given  free  transportation  from  Buenos  Aires.  A  ])lat  of  ground 
in  the  future  city  and  more  extensive  land  holdings  in  the  campo 
were  ju-esented  to  him.  He  also  receiv('d  200  head  of  cattle,  100 
sheep,  free  cartage  for  building  material,  and  even  his  tools  and 
agricultural  imjdements  were  furnished  him  gratis.  As  a  natural 
consecpience  the  little  colony  grew  ajiace,  and  by  the  end  of  1728 
its  pojnilation  consisted  of  200  citizens,  400  troops,  and  about  a 
thousand  Indians  employed  in  the  building  of  fortifications,  etc. 
To  trace  the  turbulent  early  history  of  Montevideo  and  its  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  struggles  for  its  })ossession  between  the  Sjianish. 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  etc.,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Suflice  it  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  handica])s  it  has  continued  its 
steady  growth  and  constant  improvement  until  on  the  morning  of 
March  7,  1912,  the  “Bluecher”  party  found  it  a  sidendidly  progres¬ 
sive  modern  ca]iital. 

Promptly  at  S  o’chtck  we  h'ft  the  v(*ssel  for  the  wharf,  where 
carriages  awaited  us  for  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  tlie  city.  Just  as  we 
started  our  genial  friend,  the  new  commissioiu'r  of  fislu'ru's  of  ITai- 
guay,  Mr.  J.  X.  Wisner.  and  his  charming  wife  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  greet  the  many  friends  they  had  made  on  the  Blueclier 
and  from  whom  tlu'V  had  parted  at  Buenos  Aires  almost  a  month 
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before.  We  learned  that  Mr.  IVisner  had  taken  charge  of  the  new 
department  and  was  busily  enpified  in  its  organization. 

Our  drive  took  us  first  to  the  Plaza  Matriz,  a  pretty  sipiare  inclosed 
by  some  line  buildings,  among  them  being  the  (’abildo  or  Parliament 
House;  the  Club  Uruguay,  the  leading  social  organization  for  the 
wealthy  Uruguayans;  and  the  line  old  cathedral,  one  of  the  ancient 
structures  of  the  city,  which  dates  back  to  the  Spanish  regime,  and 
in  which  repose  the  remains  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic 
and  those  of  the  first  archbishop.  Our  time  was  too  limited,  how¬ 
ever,  to  stoj)  here,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  Plaza  Independencia. 
This  is  a  beautifully  kept  garden  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  cov¬ 
ering  a  space  about  900  by  OOO  feet.  Here  may  be  seen  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  which  is  also  a  relic  of  colonial  days  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  Kejiublic,  the  splendid  Teatro  Solis,  and  the 
national  museum.  In  every  city  visited  in  South  America  we 
found  the  leading  theater  to  be  one  of  the  costliest  and  handsomest 
structures,  and  the  Solis  Theater  was  therefore  not  such  a  surprise. 
It  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  such  gieat  artists  as  Patti, 
Bernhardt,  Caruso,  and  others,  have  appeared  there,  for  Monte¬ 
video’s  amusement-loving  public  must  have  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  world  to  cater  to  its  critical  taste,  regardless  of  expense. 

The  national  museum,  located  close  beside  the  Solis  Theater,  is 
worthy  i>f  more  than  passing  notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  places  in  all  South  America.  Here  are  gath¬ 
ered  specimens  of  I’ruguayan  art,  natural  history,  geology,  and 
hundreds  of  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  collection  of  Indian 
“bolos”  alone  is  a  remarkable  exhibition,  for  among  the  hundreds 
of  these  primitive  weapons  may  be  found  specimens  of  every  stone 
formation  known  to  this  section  of  the  continent.  Other  weapons 
and  primitive  utensils  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  found  in  the  country, 
mounted  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the  country,  relics  of  the  wars 
of  colonial  days,  and  in  the  art  gallery  paintings  by  the  early  Uru¬ 
guayan  artists,  as  well  as  some  of  the  old  masters  of  PAirope,  may 
be  seen.  Several  days  could  have  been  spent  here  in  profitable 
study  and  enjoyment,  but  only  a  hasty  glance  was  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  were  trying  to  see  something  of  Montevideo  in  less  than 
two  days. 

From  the  Plaza  Independencia  our  route  lay  up  the  fine  Calle 
18  de  Julio,  the  street  whose  name  perpetuates  the  date  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution.  This  we  found  to  be  a  broad  street,  lined 
with  a  succession  of  modern  business  houses.  It  is  in  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.’s  handsome  building  on  this  street  that  the 
I’nited  States  legation  is  located.  The  Plaza  IJbertad,  with  its 
fine  statue  of  Liberty,  was  passed,  and  we  drove  through  the  Avenida 
Rondeau,  where  are  locateil  the  hundreds  of  large  warehouses  in 
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which  the  countrv’s  <;roat  products  of  wool,  hides,  and  cereals  are 
stored  awaitinj;  shipment. 

The  first  residential  section  of  the  city  we  saw  in  the  Pa'eo  del 
Molino,  and  all  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  clean,  care¬ 
fully  kej)t  villas  invariably  set  in  jiardens  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
handsomest  structures  we  passed  was  that  of  the  Arjjentine  Lega¬ 
tion.  From  the  Paseo  we  drove  throufih  a  double  line  of  fine  euca¬ 
lyptus  trees  to  the  Prado,  the  Bois  de  Bouloipie  of  Montevideo.  This 
jsark  is  the  pride  of  the  heauty-lovinj;  citizens  of  Montevideo,  and 
v(*rv  justly  so.  The  rollinfj  plain  has  been  transformed  into  a  veri¬ 
table  ‘Tinden  of  s])acious  e.xtent,  where  jtroves  of  ma<^nificent  tr(*es 
shade  firassy  dells  and  ])lacid  lakes.  The  well-known  trees  of  our 
noi’thern  forests  minjiled  with  the  natives  of  the  semitropics.  A 
firove  of  oaks  was  neifjhbor  to  a  cluster  of  horsechestnuts,  while  the 
stately  palms  and  slender  bamboos  mi<iht  be  seen  close  to  the  <;iant 
eucalyi)tus,  and  floweriii"  shnd)s  and  snowy  water  lilies  lent  more 
color  to  the  scene.  In  many  shady  nooks  ru.stic  benches  invited  the 
weary  to  rest,  and  time  alone  was  needed  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  the 
seclusion  offered  in  this  breathiii"  place  of  the  Urujiuayan  metropolis. 

The  route  from  the  Prado  to  Pocitos,  our  next  stoi)pin<;  place,  was 
lined  with  handsome  “(luintas,”  or  villas,  set  in  exquisite  jjardens. 
This  beiiifr  the  ITufiuayan  fall,  these  fiardens  had  lost  some  of  the 
rich  variety  and  riotous  profusion  of  their  flora.  It  is  in  Octolx'r 
that  these  are  at  their  best,  and  it  is  of  that  season  that  Mr.  W.  II. 
Koebel,  author  of  a  recent  history  of  I'rufjuay,  writes: 

.\s  for  the  <;arclen.«,  they  have  overflowed  into  an  ordered  riot  of  flowers.  The 
most  favored  nooks  of  Madeira,  the  midi  of  France,  and  Portuftal  would  find  it  hard 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  matter  of  blos.soms  with  this  far  southern  land.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  fascinatin<t  features  here  is  the  mingling  of  the  hardy  and  homely 
plants  with  the  exotic.  Thus  great  banks  of  sweet-scented  stock  will  spread  them¬ 
selves  beneath  the  broad-leaved  palms,  while  the  bamboo  spears  will  prick  iij)  lightly 
by  the  ivy-covered  trunk  of  a  northern  tree — a  tree  whose  parasite  is  to  be  marked 
and  cheri.shed — for  ivy  is,  in  general,  as  rare  in  South  America  as  holly,  to  say  nothing 
of  plum  j)udding,  though  it  is  abundant  here.  Si)reading  bushes  of  lilac  mingle  their 
scent  with  the  magnolia,  orange,  myrtle,  and  mimosa,  until  the  crowded  air  seems 
almost  to  throb  beneath  the  siimdtaneous  weight  of  the  odors.  Then  down  upon  the 
ground,  again,  are  ])eriwinkles,  pansies,  and  marigolds,  rubbing  petals  with  arum 
lilies,  carnations,  hedges  of  ])ink  geraniums,  clum])s  of  tree  marguerites,  and  wide 
borders  of  cineraria. 

From  the  Prtido  we  proceeded  to  that  mo.st  fashionable  of  Monte¬ 
video’s  bathiii"  resorts,  Pocitos.  Here  we  stopped  at  the  hotel,  on 
whose  sjtacious  verandas  we  lunched. 

It  is  at  Pocitos  that  not  only  the  elite  of  Montevideo  congregate 
but  also  where  many  of  the  first  families  of  Buenos  Aires  come  to 
enjoy  the  sea  breezes  and  fine  bathing  beach  during  the  warm  season 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  hotels  there  are  many  handsome  aiul 
artistic  villas  and  aU  are  crowded  during  the  summer. 


THE  CATHEDHAL,  MONTEVIDEO,  UIU  GUAY. 

An  imposing  structure,  with  towers  rising  ISI  feet  iilKtve  level  of  pavement  and  overlooking  the  beautiful 
and  historic  square  "  I’lata  de  la  Constitucidu.”  It  was  dedirateil  in  IkOti. 


ekSt'"' niQjH 

V  iG 

SOLIS  THEATER,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  large  and  handsome  theater  covers  almost  2  acres,  and  will  seat  3,000  spectators.  A  distingtiished 
English  traveler  recently  .said  that  he  had  seen  few  interiors  in  Europe  that  could  rival  or  surpass  it. 
The  operatic  and  dramatic  celebrities  of  the  world,  from  Tamberlik  to  Tamagno,  from  Lagrange  to 
Patti,  have  stood  within  its  portals,  ami  Salvini,  Rossi,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  other  artists  have  received 
ovations  from  the  Montevidean  public. 


STOCK  EXCHANGE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  handsome  building  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Zavala  and  Piedras  Streets.  It  was  built  in  1S03 
at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  .\n  excellent  telegraphic  ser\’icc  is  maintaine<i  and  the  Exchange  is 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  and  especially  with  that  of  Buenos 
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A  iVatun*  which  attracted  tin*  attention  of  tliosc  of  onr  ])arty  who 
had  fn*(|iicnt('d  only  tlic  hatliin*;  resorts  of  tlic  United  States  was  the 
use  of  tlie  little  hathhouses  on  wlieels.  These  stand  in  lonj;  rows  on 
the  Ix'ach  on  eitlier  side  of  the  pier  which  })rojects  some  distanc('  into 
the  water.  The  bathers  enter  the  little  houses  and  aft(‘r  havinj' 
<lonned  their  nuMlest  costumes  sijjnal  an  attendant  who  then  hitches 
a  hoise  to  the  wheeled  room  and  draws  it  out  into  water  of  a  con¬ 
venient  depth  and  leaves  it.  The  occu])ants,  sometimes  a  mother 
with  several  children,  descend  by  means  of  tlie  little  steps  to  the  sea, 
and  when  thronjih  with  their  swim  the  attendant  returns  witli  the 
horse  and  draws  the  vehicle  hack  to  its  place  on  the  beach.  Thus  a 
modest  woman  may  enjoy  a  privacy  unknown  to  our  North  American 
resorts. 

Another  South  American  custom  is  that  of  sef;re<;ating  the  se.xes 
to  (piite  an  extent  by  reserviii"  one  side  of  a  j)ier  for  the  women  and 
children  and  the  other  for  the  men  and  boys.  We  saw  no  evidence 
that  then*  were  any  fair  nymphs  who  frequented  Pocitos  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  j)ur{)oses  only,  as  seems  to  be  often  the  case  at  the  so-called 
‘‘swell’’  resorts  of  our  own  country,  where  the  law  must  step  in  oc¬ 
casionally  to  the  rescue  of  modesty  and  restrain  the  inclination  of 
fashionable  beauty  to  ex])loit  its  charms  on  the  crowded  beach,  un¬ 
dampened  by  tbe  waves  of  Neptune’s  realm,  and  undaunted  by  the 
general  ])ublic’s  gaze. 

After  enjoying  an  excellent  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pocitos  the 
j)arty  was  driven  to  the  Buceo,  a  beautiful  cemetery  with  many 
artistic  tombs  and  monuments,  shaded  walks,  and  llowering  shrubs 
and  plants.  From  there  we  drove  to  the  Villa  Dolores,  a  remarkably 
fine  zoological  garden  and  park  owned  by  a  wealthy  and  publie- 
sj)irited  native  of  Montevideo  by  the  name  of  Don  Alejo  llossel  y 
Kins.  The  place  is  attractive  not  only  because  of  its  educational 
value  but  also  for  its  artistic  features,  its  lakes  and  waterfalls,  its 
trees  and  shrubbery,  its  reproductions  of  ancient  ruins,  artificial 
grottoes,  etc.  The  menagerie  contains  the  usual  assortment  of  wild 
animals,  being  especially  fine  in  its  collection  of  monkeys,  birds,  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  of  finest  breed,  and  exceptional  specimens  of  the  South 
American  ostrich.  One  feature,  however,  stood  out  as  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  unique.  If  there  is  another  cemetery  in  the  world  like  that 
of  Villa  Dolores  the  writer  has  not  heard  or  read  of  it.  It  is  the  last 
resting  jdace  for  the  animals,  wild  or  tame,  that  have  died  here,  and 
the  striking  feature  consists  in  the  fine  monuments  in  marble  or 
granite  which  have  been  erected  by  the  owner  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  favorites.  A  finely  carved,  life-size,  stone  lion  lies  in 
a])])arent  slumber  on  the  grave  of  a  former  leonine  pet  whose  name, 
date  of  death,  etc.,  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  The  stone  figure  of  a 
strutting  cock  marks  the  last  resting  place  (tf  a  favorite  who  has 
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joined  the  erowless  majority.  Two  tine  (lo<;s,  a  jiair  evidently  mueli 
loved  1)\'  their  master,  lie  huried  side  by  side,  their  lifelike  tif^nros, 
done  in  marble,  crowning  the  tomb  inserihed  with  their  names,  <lates 
of  birth  and  death.  Even  the  image  of  a  huge  anaconda  who  had 
departed  this  life  was  coiled  upon  a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory. 
A  marble  rabbit  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  one  paw  laid  knowingly 
alongside  his  nose,  brought  to  mind  LTiele  Remus  and  kindled  a 
H'gret  that  he  had  never  seen  these  unique  tributes  to  tbe  memories 
of  “Rr’er  Rabbit,”  “Br’er  Fox,”  and  “‘Br’er  Bar.”  Tboughts  of 
Joel  ('handler  Harris  and  his  stories  brought  to  mind  another  of  the 
■‘rare  birds”  that  ripen  only  with  the  pei’simmon  after  frost  falls  in 
Dixie — the  j)ossum — and  the  writer  looked  about  for  a  specimen  but 
failed  to  find  him,  or  his  friend  the  coon,  among  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  public  sjiirit  of  the  owner  of  this  interesting  jdace  is  manifested 
by  devoting  the  entrance  fees  which  are  collected  at  the  gates,  which 
are  opened  to  tlie  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays  only,  to  helping  the 
])oor  and  needy  of  Montevideo. 

The  Plaza  Ramirez,  another  line  bntliing  resort,  was  visited  next, 
and  close  to  this  was  the  Parejue  I’rbano,  a  new  pleasure  resort  which 
is  growing  in  pojiularity,  and  where  we  unexjiectedly  found  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Yankee  enterjnise.  A  young  Pennsylvanian  and  his  wife 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  typical  Ihiited  States  pop-corn 
stand,  something  of  an  innovation  as  far  as  South  America  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  seems  that  it  took.  They  were  making  money  and  had 
all  the  patronage  they  could  accommodate  and  were  preparing  to 
enlarge  their  business.  They  ex])ressed  themselves  as  greatly  pleased 
with  the  genial  and  friendly  sjiirh  of  the  people  of  lYuguav  and  told 
us  that  North  Americans  were  held  in  higher  esteem  there  than  in 
any  country  they  had  visited  in  South  America. 

Leaving  these  places  we  next  drove  to  the  ('emetario  Central.  A 
line  chapel  is  located  here  amid  the  cypress  trees  and  beautiful 
monuments,  and  it  is  in  tlie  large  subterranean  vault  underneath 
this  structure  that  repose  the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Uruguay,  Jose 
(lervasio  Artigas.  We  were  jiermitted  to  descend  into  the  vault  and 
to  see  the  tomb.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Eugenio  Garzon, 
wliereon  is  jilaced  the  urn  which  holds  his  ashes  and  a  glass  jar  which 
contains  the  heart  of  the  great  soldier,  preserved  in  alcohol,  and 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor.  While  intended  to  honor  the 
courage  and  greatness  of  the  dead,  the  sight  is  unusual  and  rather 
gruesome  to  the  unaccustomed  beholder. 

The  Jiour  grew  late  and  the  sightseeing  tour  being  over,  the  tourists 
liastened  their  return  to  the  Bluecher,  reaching  the  vessel  in  time  for 
dinner,  after  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  day. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the  public  buildings,  parks,  and 
jilaces  of  interest  more  leisurely.  Many  of  the  tourists  bought 
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interestin';  souvenirs  in  tJie  simps.  Ainonj;  tliesc  nre  tlie  supiihlresand 
some  ])eculi!ir  eryslal  stones  wJiieli  inclose  tiny  (lro])s  of  water,  found 
near  Salto,  altout  20  miles  frotn  Montevideo.  These  st«)nes  are 
l)eculiar  to  this  re<;ion,  and  sotne  of  the  clear  specimens  make  heautiful 
souvenirs.  The  saj)])hires  nre  jnohahly  the  fittest  found  iti  South 
America  and  can  he  Imit^ht  much  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

Amono  the  pleasant  incidents  which  markcil  the  writer’s  brief  stay 
in  Montevideo  was  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Daniel  (larcia  Acevedo, 
sujiernumerary  jud'ie  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Urufiuay,  atid  one  of  the 
best  known  authors  of  hijih  literary  and  scientilie  attainments  residin'; 
in  the  capital,  and  a  delightful  luncheon  <;iven  by  Mr.  MTsner,  at 


by  I.  ( '.  Mooiv.  Shiirmi.  I*«. 

AT  “SALADERO,”  MONTKVIDEO. 

-\ftpr  the  meat  is  thoroiiulily  .salted  down  it  is  hung  on  wooden  raeks  to  dry  in  the  liot  sun,  and 
becomes  the  well-known  “jerked  beet,”  which  is  e.x|)orted  in  such  great  (luantities  from  Uruguay. 

which  our  ‘;enial  American  consul.  Dr.  Frederick  \V.  (lodin^,  was 
am(»n<;  the  f;uests.  When  the  time  came  for  biddiii';  farewell  to  the 
splendid  eapital  of  “the  llejniblic  east  of  Uruguay,’’  expressions  of 
re<;ret  at  the  brevity  of  our  stay  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  many 
of  tilt'  members  of  the  party  were  of  the  ojiinion  that  the  llanibur<;- 
American  tourist  dejiartment  should  add  at  least  two  more  days  to 
the  time  allotted  to  Montevideo.  The  liluecher  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  as  the  shades  of  nii;ht  were  failin';,  and  the  lii;hthouse  on  the 
Cerro  Hashed  us  a  friendly  farewell  for  somethint;  like  an  hour  and  a 
half  longer  as  we  headed  for  Kio  de  daneiro,  the  beautiful  eapital  of 
Brji/.il.  where  we  were  to  spend  the  next  week. 
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WITH  tlu*  usual  improssivouoss  aiul  soIiMunity,  the  Pan 
American  Mass  wliich  has  now  Ix'coino  a  ])ronhiu‘nl 
foaturo  in  tlio  ])ro<rrani  of  Thanks<;ivinji  Day  at  tlio 
Xation’s  (•aj)ital  was  duly  (•(‘h'hratcd  at  St.  Patrick's 
('luircli,  on  Thursday,  Xovcinhcr  2S,  1012.  Tliis  makes  tlic  fourth 
successive  year  that  the  Thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church 
has  been  consecrated  to  Pan  America.  The  ready  and  a])])reciative 
response  which  has  come  from  the  di])lomatic  re])resentatives  of  tlu‘ 
Americas,  as  well  as  from  tJie  high  oflicials  and  dignitaries  of  the 
United  States,  has  made  these  e.xercises  particularly  notable,  while 
the  dignified  and  official  character  which  the  occasion  has  now 
assumed  renders  them  unusually  effective  and  insjuiing. 

As  has  l)een  the  custmn  in  the  ])ast  elahoi’ate  ])rei)arations  were 
made  to  create  an  atmosjdu'n*  ])eculiarly  a])])ro])riate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  mass  having  been  graced  with  the  tith*  “Pan  American," 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  interior  of  tlie  churcli  should  he  decorated 
with  the  brilliant  colored  flags  of  each  of  the  Pan  American  coun¬ 
tries.  These  were  strikingly  mounted  on  the  ])ews  which  had  Ih'cii 
assigned  to  the  respective  di])lomats  from  these  eountries,  while 
about  the  ])illars  and  arches  of  the  auditorium  were  dra])ed  the 
colors  of  the  Latin-Ameriean  l{e])uhlics  with  those  of  the  I’nited 
States,  j)resenting  an  harmonious  blending  of  colors  significant  of 
the  good  feeling  e.xisting  between  the  nations  and  of  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  occasiem. 

In  addition  to  the  ])atriotic  sentiments  reflected  by  the  multi¬ 
colored  national  emblems,  the  religious  significance  of  the  solemn 
services  found  its  ex])ression  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
altars  so  characteristic  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
wealth  of  music  beautifully  rendered  by  the  orchestra  and  choir. 

Invitations  had  been  issued  to  the  guests  several  days  in  advance, 
and  special  ])ews  were  reserved  for  the  distinguished  worshi))ers. 
The  ]n-incipal  guests  of  honor  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Taft,  and  the  list  of  those  invited  included  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet,  the  ('hief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  (’ourt,  and  the 
Latin-Ameriean  ambassadors  and  ministers  with  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  resj)ective  embassies  and  legations.  For  each  diplomat 
and  his  staff  a  ])ew  was  assigned  adorned  with  the  flag  of  his  country. 

In  the  sanctuary  on  a  scarlet  throne  to  the  right  of  the  altar  sat 
his  eminence.  Cardinal  (Jihhons,  the  highest  ('atholic  jnelate  in  the 
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1)111(1.  Tlu'  iiltar  itself  wiis  ii^Iow  with  lijihted  eiui<ll('s,  while  viirioiis 
syiiiholie  elusters  of  electric  li"lits  iihove  it  made  that  wliole  body  of 
the  church  brilliant  and  radiant. 

llefore  the  actual  celebration  of  the  mass  commenced,  soft  strains 
of  sweet  music  from  an  orclu'stra  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
pleasingly  intermingh'd  with  the  subdued  whispc'rs  and  quiet  move¬ 
ments  of  the  giu'sts  who  were  assembling  and  taking  their  jilaces. 

Shortly  before  10  o’clock  President  Taft,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Taft  and  his  military  aid,  Maj.  Thomas  L.  Khoads,  reached  the 
church.  Right  Rev.  William  T.  Russell,  the  ollicial  host  and  rector, 
met  them  at  the  sidewalk  and  escorted  them  to  the  pew  they  wen* 
to  occupy.  By  this  time  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Corps  and  other  invited  guests  had  been  seated.  Then 
b(‘gan  the  solemn  procession  of  altar  boys  and  jiriests,  marcbing  in 
advance  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  as  they  entered  the  auditorium 
of  the  church  the  orchestra  and  combined  choirs  rendered  the 
proce.ssional.  This  march  has  always  been  one  of  the  effective 
features  of  the  services,  and  this  year  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Led  by  the  altar  boys,  the  distinguished  group  of  prelates, 
attired  in  their  magnificent  robes,  marched  solemnly  down  the  center 
aisle  toward  the  sanctuary.  The  priests  and  dignitaries  wore  vest¬ 
ments  trimmed  with  gold,  and  pages  bore  the  trains  of  the  prelates. 
The  congregation  remaimHl  standing  all  the  while,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cardinal  and  papal  delegate,  accompani(*d  by  their  attendants, 
had  taken  their  positions  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  the  ollicers 
of  the  mass  took  their  places  before  the  altar. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  his  grace.  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane, 
archbishop  of  Dubuque.  It  was  an  ehniuent  address  in  which  the 
speaker  offered  praise  for  the  general  jirosperous  conditions,  lb* 
appealed  in  a  vigorous  and  forceful  manner  to  the  individual  for  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  righteousness  which  would  lead  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  vital  ([uestions.  Referring  to  the  individual, 
he  said,  in  part : 

made  for  society,  the  inipulse.s  of  the  iadividaal  are  antisocial.  .Vlthouph 
made  to  live  in  peace,  he  is  .still  *  *  *  excited  by  wild  passions,  e.xcited  by  the 
desire  to  a^in  tyrannize  and  apj)ropriate.  There  man  has  lost  sij'ht  of  his  own  indi' 
vidual  worth. 

'Where  is  the  remedy?  From  the  obscure  hills  of  Judea  a  jnojdiet  whi.s}(ers  “Peace  be 
to  you.”  He  came  a  conqueror,  and  yet  He  set  a.side  the  power  of  us  idl.  There  was  a 
day  at  that  time  when  men  were  ripe  for  revolution .  Millions  of  swords  would  have  left 
their  scabbards  and  He  might  have  led  to  liberty.  He  might  have  established  world 
peace  forever.  But  He  bade  the  enthusiastic  disciple  to  put  his  sword  in  the  .scab¬ 
bard.  He  .spoke  the  word:  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  .shall  set  ye  free.” 

He  also  made  complimentary  reference  to  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  closer  friendship  and  comity  between  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  atid  the  United  States  and  among  the  Lat in- 
American  countries  themselves.  A  final  blessing  and  prayer  for  the 
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spi'pcly  realization  of  an  (*ra  of  peace  ainonj;  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  brought  the  sermon  to  a  close. 

Tho  oflieers  of  the,  mass  were:  His  eminence,  James  ('anlinal  (iih- 
hons;  Jlijfht  Kev.  ^lonsi<»nor  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  I).  I).,  assistant  priest 
to  the  cardinal;  Very  Kev.  James  A.  Burns.  Ph.  1).,  and  Kev.  John  T. 
Whelan,  chaplains  to  the  cardinal:  Ills  excellency.  Most  Kev.  John 
Bonzano,  1).  I).,  ajiostolic  deleffate;  Very  Kev.  (leorj^e  Dougherty, 
D.  1).,  ami  Kev.  J.  A.  Floersh,  chaplains  to  the  apostolic  delegate;  llis 
grace,  Most  Kev.  James  J.  Keane,  I).  1).,  archbishop  of  Dubucpie. 
preacher.  The  celebrant  of  the  mass  was  Kev.  John  J.  Murray ;  deacon 
of  the  mass,  Kev.  ('harles  W.  Currier,  1).  I).;  suhdeacon  of  the  mass, 
Kev.  Charles  M.  Bart.  Master  of  ceremonies  were  Kev.  Thomas  E. 
McGuigan,  Kev.  James  A.  Smyth,  Kev.  John  N.  McNamara,  and  Kev. 
William  J.  Carroll;  assistant  master  of  ceremoines,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher; 
and  Kight  Kev.  Win.  T.  Kussell,  1).  1).,  rector  of  St.  Patrick’s  (’hurch. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  K.  Mills  Silhy  and  Miss  Jennie  (llennan 
the  mixed  and  sanctuary  choirs  rcmdered  a  beautiful  musical  program 
during  the  service.  One  of  the  notable  pieces  of  this  progr.im  was  the 
rece.ssiomd,  “The  Pan  American  March,’’  which  was  ph  ,  .d  by  tlu' 
orchestra  and  organ.  This  march  was  first  played  at  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  mass  last  year,  having  been  prejiared  especially  for  the  occasion. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  national  airs  of  all  the  eountries  i .  presented 
in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  Monsignor  Kussell  was  host  at  an 
informal  luncheon,  prepared  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Patrick’s.  President 
Taft,  who  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor,  was  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ing  through  an  earlier  engagemeid,  Imt  two  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lion.  Franklin  MaeVeagh,  and  Attorney 
General,  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  representeil  him.  The 
function  was  tyjiical  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisjihere  and  the  guests,  which  included 
the  venerable  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  I..at in-American  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Chief  Ju^tice  White,  of  the  United  States  Supreim' 
Court,  District  Commis.doners  Kudolph  and  Judson,  and  about  a  score 
of  other  prominent  men  of  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  in  expre.s- 
sions  of  hojie  for  more  intimate  intercourse  and  cordial  friendships. 

Monsignor  Kussell  welcomed  the  assembled  guests  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks  and  then  presented  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal. 
The  distinguished  prelate  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address  in  which 
he  paid  high  tribute  to  President  Taft  and  his  administration,  which 
has  been  marked  by  an  era  of  jieace.  He  spoke  fervently  of  the  noble 
efforts  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  better  understanding  and  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  American  nations  and  prayed  for  the  highest  reali¬ 
zation  of  these  endeavors.  Toasts  were  proposed  and  tlrunk  to  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  Unitetl  States,  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

65!»!»2— Bull,  (i— 13 - 5 
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Those  that  attended  the  International  ('oiigress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  at  Huelva  in  1S!)2,  may  perhaps  remember  the  con¬ 
tention  at  one  of  the  sessions,  when  a  subject  of  (Jreat 
Britain  innocently  comjdained  of  the  dilliculty  he  had 
experienced  in  locatin';  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies,  and 
ventured  to  comj)are  them  with  those  of  the  British  Museum.  'Phe 
plea  made  was  done  in  perfect  good  faith,  yet  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  difficulty  of  cataloguing  the  mass  of  documents  in  the 
archives  was  solid.  M'e  have  hopes  now  that  these  difficulties  will  he 
met,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  Herculean  task  will  be  under¬ 
taken,  at  least  if  suggestions  recently  made  are  followed. 

The  archives  of  the  Imlies  are  a  veritable  mine  for  the  historian  of 
the  New  World,  a  treasure  house  from  which  much  has  been  drawn, 
hut  me:  remains  to  he  taken.  The  history  of  this  institution  is 
intimately  hound  up  with  that  of  the  general  archives  of  Spain,  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  obtained  a  separate  e.xistence 
of  its  own. 

Until  alter  the  death  of  Ferdinand  V  of  Aragon,  the  consort  of 
Isabella,  Spain  had  consisted  of  separate  Powers.  Uharles  V,  the 
Emperor,  was  really  the  first  monarch  to  reign  over  a  I’nited  Spain  in 
his  own  right.  I'ntil  his  day,  the  Castilian  court  had  been  somewhat 
of  a  migratory  character.  Burgos,  Toledo,  Seville,  (Iranada,  Valla¬ 
dolid,  had  all,  at  various  times,  been  royal  residences.  Charles  V 
fixed  the  capital  at  Madrid,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II, 
confirmed  this  j)rivilege  to  the  city  on  the  Manzanares  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

During  the  long  period  *)f  formation.  Spain  had  been  accumulating 
documents,  which,  uid'ortunately,  were  scattered  throughout  the 
Ivingdoms,  with  immense  and  irre|)aral)le  loss.  John  II  and  Henry 
IV  of  Castile,  as  well  as  P^erdinand  and  Isabella,  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  ])ermanent  and  settled  archives,  a  necessity  that  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  immense  extension  of  the  Spanish  ])ossessions 
beyond  the  seas,  but  no  definite  stej)s  were  taken,  until  the  year 
1,509,  when  Queen  Joanna  decreetl  that  Salmeron  should  gather  the 
various  documents  scattered  thioughout  the  Kingdom  of  Castile  and 
deposit  them  in  the  Chancery  of  Valladolid,  at  that  time  the  residence 
of  the  court.  More  than  .3t)  years  later  (1543)  the  Prince  Regent, 
Philip  II,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  his  father,  the  Elmperor, 
issued  a  cedula,  creating  the  national  archives  at  Simancas,  about  7 
miles  from  Valladolid.  The  old  moated  castle  on  the  northwest  side 
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of  the  town  was  solectod  for  the  piiiposc.  This  old  ciistlo,  at  one 
time  the  ]>ro])erty  of  the  admirals  of  Castile,  had  ])assed  to  the  Crown 
in  1484),  and  it  was  used  as  a  State  piison.  The  hist  jiajieis  hi-oujrht 
to  the  new  arehives  were  those  of  the  Crown  and  the  royal  jiatiimony 
that  had  been  preserved  in  the  eastle  of  La  Mota  at  Medina  del 
('ampo,  in  whieh  Isabella  the  ('atholie  died  and  where  her  daujihter, 
duana  la  Loea.  resided.  This  old  eastle,  a  mile  southeast  of  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Juan  11.  It  had  served 
in  its  better  days  as  juison  to  Civsar  Borgia;  it  is  now  in  ruins,  hut  it 
still  remains  the  most  interesting  object  at  Medina  del  Campo. 

The  next  steji  taken  to  enlarge  the  arehives  of  Simaneas,  was  an 
order  issuetl  to  the  eouneil  of  the  Indies  to  transfer  to  S'lnaneas  the 
various  jiapers  kejit  at  the  Casa  de  Contrataeion  at  Seville  and  else¬ 
where,  appertaining  to  the  transmarine  jiossessions  of  Spain.  This 
transfer  took  jilaee  at  various  periods  from  1.567  to  1718,  though  a 
number  of  Amen’ean  papers  still  remained  at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz. 

At  the  present  time  the  arehives  of  Simaneas,  kept  in  the  old 
eastle  in  46  rooms,  consist  of  over  lOO.OOt)  bundles,  (luarded  at  one 
time  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  they  were  inspected  in  1841  by  Ga- 
ehard  and  Tiran.  and  to-day  the  student  may  make  use  of  them  by 
])ermission  of  the  Archivero  Mayoi'. 

'Phe  idea  of  foiining  special  archives  of  the  Indies  is  due  to  King 
Carlos  III  and  to  his  minister,  the  Count  of  Florida  blanea.  The 
initiative  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Juan  Bautista  Munoz  who,  at  that  time,  was  gatheiing  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  projected  history  of  the  New  World. 

The  Casa  Lonja,  at  Seville,  was  decided  upon  as  the  site  for  the  new 
archives.  This  house,  designed  by  the  architect  Juan  de  Herrera, 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II  at  the  recpiest  of  the  Archbishop 
Cristobal  de  Rojas,  to  serve  as  a  Casa  de  Contrataeion,  or  Exchange, 
for  the  increasing  commerce  of  Seville.  It  was  completed  in  1.568. 

The  edilice  is  an  isolated  quadrangle,  about  200  feet  wide,  with  a 
splendid  Doric  and  Ionic  courtyard.'  To  pre])are  it  for  the  reee])tion 
of  the  archives,  extensive  alterations  wei(*  made  by  the  direction  of 
Munoz  that  interfered  ctmsiderably  with  the  plan  of  Herrera.  > 
The  lirst  transfer  of  the  documents  took  ])lace  in  178,5.  in  2.5.‘l  cases. 
Two  other  cases  with  the  pa])ers  of  Bishoj)  Palafox  and  those  selected 
by  Miiiioz  were  left  at  Madrid.  From  that  period  down  to  our  own 
time  the  archives  of  the  Indies  have  been  i)eriodically  enriched  with 
new  documents,  one  of  the  latest  additions  being  papers  from  the 
archives  of  Habana,  transferred  about  the  year  1888.- 

A marble  staircase  leads  to  the  uj)per  floor  of  the  building,  wlnue  the 
documents  are  kept  in  docketed  bundh's  in  handsome  mahogany 

*  Murray’s  Handlxxtk  of  .Spain,  1S92,  Part  I,  p.  121. 

2  K1  .yrchivo  t'.eiieral  de  Indias  de  Sevilla.  Uafael  Vehil.s  in  Henacimiento.  Iluenos  .Vires.  .Vpnl ,  11112. 
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cas(*s  of  tho  Dork*  order.*  There  are  about  37,000  paekafjes  in  the 
areliives,  with  an  averaj;e  of  00  doeunients  to  a  |)aeka<;e,  so  that  it  is 
caleulated  that  the  entire  colleetion  eontains  some  2,220,000  doeu- 
inents.  These  i)a])ei*s  have  been  utilized  by  scholais  in  both  hemis- 
jduTes  since  the  days  of  Munctz,  and  they  have  served  as  basis  for 
the  vast  collections  of  Docuinentos  ineditos  for  the  history  of  the 
S))anish  ])ossessions  beyond  the  seas.  The  iirst  series,  in  42  volumes, 
is  re<iarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Docuinentos  ineditos  of  Navar¬ 
ret  e.  It  was  published  under  the  din'ction  of  Sr.  Luis  Torres  de 
^lendoza  and  of  s(*v('ral  collaborators.  The  second  series,  in  12 
volumes  was  jiublished  by  the  Koval  Academy  of  History. 

In  order  that  the  systematic  study  of  the  I  listory  of  the  New  World 
from  the  archives  of  the  Indies  be  continued,  it  has  been  jiroposed  to 
establish  in  Spain  a  general  Sj)anish-American  Historical  Institute 
(Instituto  (leneral  Historico  Hispanoamerieano),  with  headcpiarers  at 
Seville.  The  project  is  favored  by  such  men  as  Dr.  German  Latorre 
Setian,  professor  of  ])hilo.sophy  and  h*tt('i’s  of  the  University  of 
Seville,  and  the  matter  has  been  seriously  discussed  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the 
king  being  greatly  interested  in  the  project.  Another  jwomoter  of 
the  plan  is  Sr.  Kafael  Altamira.  In  a  report  addressed  to  1  lis  Majesty, 
on  returning  from  a  voyage  in  South  America.  Sr.  Altamira  suggests 
that  the  Spanish-American  Governments  establish  in  Spain  schools 
or  institutes  of  history  similar  to  those  established  in  Rome  by  various 
nations  to  studv  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  thrown  open  to  scholars 
by  Leo  XIII.  This  jiroject  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Altamira  to  the 
ministries  of  public  instruction  of  Argentina,  C'hile,  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  Dr.  Naon,  at  that  time  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  began  to  take  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institute  for  his  country. 

Besides  studying  the  archives  and  giving  the  results  of  their  studies  to 
the  world  it  is  expected  that  these  various  institutes  would  cooperate 
with  S})ain  to  create  a  complete  index  of  the  documents.  That  the 
work  might  be  facilitated  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  edifice 
of  the  Casa  Lonja  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  archives.^  At  the 
l)resent  time  only  the  packages  are  classified  and  catalogued,  there 
being  no  means  of  locating  se})arate  documents  without  considerable 
search.  The  proposed  index  of  the  separate  documents,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents,  would  mean  tremendous  labor.  Dr.  Federico 
Rahola  proposes  that  the  titles  of  papers,  with  a  synoj)sis  of  contents, 
be  inserted  in  volumes  of  oOU  pages,  with  an  average  of  four  titles  to 
a  page.  Each  volume  would  thus  contain  2,000  titles,  and  the 
complete  catalogue  would  be  made  up  of  1,110  volumes. 

I  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Spain,  1892,  Part  II,  p.  32C. 
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It  is  calculated  that  with  the  actual  personnel  of  the  archives  it 
would  take  one  month  to  complete  a  volume.  At  this  rate  the 
entire  catalojrue  would  consume  ov(‘r  92  years. 

The  estimated  cost  of  an  edition  of  o,(K)()  coj)ies  of  eacli  volume, 
including  salaries,  ])aper,  ])rinting,  and  hinding  is  23.900  ])esetas,  or 
S4,000,  taking  the  value  of  the  ])eseta  at  a  uniform  rate  of  20  cents. 
The  yearly  expenditure  would  he  270,000  ])esetas,  or  805,200,  and  the 
entire  catalogue  when  comideted  would  have  cost  over  25  million 
and  a  half  of  ])esetas,  or  more  than  85,000,000. 

It  is  ])resumed  that  this  gigantic  enterprise  could  only  he  accnmi- 
])lished  by  the  general  coo])eration  of  the  dill’erent  national  sections 
of  the  })roposed  Ilisjjano-Ainerican  Institute.* 

Besides  the  (leneral  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  the  student 
of  American  history  must  also  depend  to  some  extent  on  those  doc¬ 
uments  hearing  on  the  Xew  AVorld  that  may  still  exist  at  Simancas,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  Bihlioteca  Xacional  and  others  scattered 
throughout  various  collections. 

There  is  one  collection  comparatively  little  known  which,  if  access 
to  it  can  he  had,  may  ])rove  of  considerable  value  to  the  })atient  in¬ 
vestigator.  It  is  the  Archives  of  Notaries  of  Seville.  This  collec¬ 
tion,  formed  in  1869,  contains  15,000  bundles  of  legal  ])a])ers  of  25 
notaries  beginning  with  the  year  1441.  The  documents  from  1492 
to  1600,  with  deeds,  contracts,  testaments,  etc.,  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  the  lives  of  the  Comiuistadores. 
Some  im])ortant  papers  have  been  found  among  them  that  serve  to 
elucidate  obscure  ])eriods.  and,  among  these,  there  are  documents 
that  throw  light  on  the  exploits  of  the  (’allots. 

Unfortunately  this  valuable  collection  is  stored  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  convent  of  San  lauireano,  now  used  as  a  magazine  of  grain 
and  agricidtural  ])roducts.  Damjmess  and  moths  have  jilayed  havoc 
with  some  of  the  ))a))ers.  and  the  want  of  a  comjilete  index  is  severely 
felt.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  that  with  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
(leneral  Archives  of  the  Indies,  closer  attention  will  be  drawn  to  this 
valuable  collection. - 

1  El  Archivo  (ieneral  tie  Indias  de  Sevilla.  Rafael  Vehilo  in  Mercurio,  Barcelona.  .September,  1H12. 
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A  I’KOCKSSKIN'  IN 
liOdO'I'A. 

'I'his  photo  rcprPsoiils 
a  (troal  religious  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  iiiaiii 
i  street  of  Bogota.  It  ex- 
lcmlc<l  over  a  mile,  amt 
■  •  in  it  marched  many  of 

the  most  promineni 
men  of  t’olomhia. 


I  II  K  IMtKSIDENT 

AM)  HIS  YOUNti- 

EST  (1111,1). 

Sefior  Hestrepo  has  a 
family  of  11  children,  all 
of  whom  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  clever. 
The  smallest  girl  is  little 
Betsey,  who  is  a  favorite 
at  the  palace.  T  h  c 
I’resident  himself  is  a 
man  of  kindness,  cour- 
tesy,  and  tender 
thoughtfuiness.  .\n  in¬ 
cident  illustrating  these 
characteristics  occurred 
one  dav  when  I'nited 
Slates  Minister  DuBois 
was  visiting  him  at  the 
Caballero  Hacienda. 
The  Minister  was 
thrown  from  a  vicious 
horse  and  badly  bruised. 
It  was  after  dark  and  the 
I’resident  volunteered 
to  accompany  him  uj) 
one  of  the  fiercest  moun¬ 
tain  trails  in  Colombia 
on  the  way  to  his  bunga¬ 
low  (quinta)  in  Eusaga- 
suga.  After  seeing  the 
•Minister  safely  over  this 
dangerous  t  r  a  i  i ,  the 
I’resident  iiceompanicd 
him  a  mile  farther  to  the 
main  trail  and  then  re¬ 
turned  with  his  friends 
down  the  perilous 
mountain  path  to  his 
own  hacienda. 


VIEWS  FROM  COLOMBIA 


HOXOKABLE  .IAMES  T.  1)L  BOIS,  tlu'Liiitod  States  minis¬ 
ter  at  Bt)^ota,  has  been  spendiii''  some.  <lays  in  Wasliinftton. 
He  l)rouitht  with  him  many  interestinf;  pliotojtrajdis  of 
('oloml)ia,  a  few  of  whieh  have  l)een  loaned  to  the  JiuLLKTix. 
Minister  Du  Bois  is  enthusiastic  about  Colomhia  and  the  Colombian 
people,  who  treated  liim  with  great  kindness  ami  consideration. 

In  s|)eaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Jtepublic,  he  said: 

(■(>l(ual)Uilia.-<  an  area  of  nearly  o(Kt,(KM(  stpiare  niile.-i,  a  territory  lar};er  than  Knropean 
(ierinany  and  I'ranee,  and  the  po|mlation,  aecordin>;  to  the  recent  (anisns,  is  nearly 


PUESIDK.NT  CARLOS  E.  RESTREl’O,  OF  COLO.MHIA,  AND  IIIS  FAMILY. 

Photograph  taken  at  the  Hacienda  “F:I  Cho<'ho.”  on  tlie  t)anks  of  the  beautiful  Chocho  River.  The 
estate,  whieh  is  owned  by  the  Cal)allero  family,  is  near  Fusagasuga.  one  of  the  most  ptntular  resorts  of 
Rogota.  The  Choeho  River  passes  through 'many  miles  of  this  great  estate  and  allords  e.xeellent 
swimming  faeililies.  while  the  extensive  woodlands  and  plains  offer  fine  hunting  of  deer  and  wild 
pigs.  In  this  attractive  place  the  President  spent  several  weeks  last  winter,  where  he  received  a 
well-earned  rest  from  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  high  office. 

(j.tKKt.tMK).  France  and  (iennany  are  snstainiii"  over  100. 000.000  of  people  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  ]>o.s.se.s.sinc;  no  better  natural  re.soiirces,  and  no  more  of  them,  than  lie  dormant 
within  the  (’olombian  domain.  With  continued  jieace  and  proper  development 
Colombia  .should  have,  in  the  next  fotir  decades,  nearly  20,0(K),tK)0  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  poimlation  would  iind  ample  work  and  .sustenance  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Rt'public. 

I'rom  the  paramos  of  her  great  mountain  ranges  down  to  the  bottomlands  of  her 
fertile  river  valleys  may  be  found  every  clunate  known  to  man;  climates  in  which 
can  be  produced  every  vegetable,  grain,  flower,  and  fruit  of  which  civilization  has 
knowledge.  The  mineral  re.sources  are  varied  and  rich,  and  have  been  but  slightly 
developed.  Her  forests,  in  most  jnirts  undisturbed  by  lumbermen,  are  extensive, 
and  contain  vast  areas  of  valuable  timber,  and  her  co-al  deposits  could  furnish  all 
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PRESIDENT  KESTREPO  AND  PARTY  ON  A  lU  NTINO  TRIP. 

Top  picture;  The  President  and  party  at  the  railway  station  about  to  entrain  lor  a  season  of  duck 

shootinR. 

Center  picture;  The  President  and  his  friends  in  the  Sabana  of  Bogota  during  a  wild-pigeon  shoot. 
Lower  picture;  The  President  is  seated  in  the  buggy  holding  his  shotgun.  He  is  a  great  all-around 
athlete— a  fine  horseman,  a  good  shot,  and  an  expert  swimmer. 


i 


V.  S.  MIXISTKH  UI  BOIS  AND  PARTY  DESCKNDIXO  THE  FI  SAGASUGA  TRAIL. 

This  trail  was  l)uilt  l)y  tlic  Spanish  army  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  and  is  still  in  fair  condition. 
Kusagasuga  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  surrounding  and  cciual’de  climate.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Rogotan  people,  some  of  whom  own  large  haciendas— principally  coffee  plantations— in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  interesting  region  is  the  profuse  growth  of 
flowers  of  nearly  every  description.  If  Kusagiisuga  were  accessible  to  the  people  of  the  northern 
regions  it  would' be  a  great  winter  resort. 


SKNOIl  DON'  KA- 

MON  IIDAN’CO,  AN 
lUSTOIUC  CHAU- 
ACTKU  OF  CO- 

LOMUIA. 

Kutnon  Blanco  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  the 
Army  of  the  (ircat  Lib¬ 
erator,  Riinon  Bolivar. 
I  le  is  said  to  be  107  years 
old  and  was  a  druniiner 
bovatthe  Bat  lie  of  Boy- 
acA.  in  IMO.  lie  is  still 
quite  active  and  is  a 
conspicuous  figure  on 
the  streets  of  Bogotd  as 
he  takes  his  daily  walk 
through  the  busy  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  the  city. 
-Vt  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  in  1010,  Senor 
Blanco,  who  is  much 
respected  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  unveil  the 
statue  of  Bolivar  erected 
in  lnde])endcnce  I’ark. 
The  picture  was  taken 
in  the  .\merican  Lega¬ 
tion.  The  other  per¬ 
sons.  from  left  to  right, 
are:  Nfr.  .\rthur  W.  I)n- 
Bois,  son  of  t  he  minister, 
the  riiiled  States  min¬ 
ister,  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
Kicc,  ol  Boston,  .Mass., 
who  is  making  explora¬ 
tions  in  t'oloinbia. 


THE  ARClllllSlDlF 
OF  BOOOTA,  THE 
EX-MINISTEU  OF 
F  O  K  E  I  O  X  A  F- 
FAIItS,  AND  .MIN¬ 
ISTER  DIBOIS. 

:'eflor  Don  .los6  .M. 
tlonztllez  Valencia,  for¬ 
merly  minisier  of  for¬ 
eign  '  affairs,  resigned 
that  post  ami  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  position  ol  Sen¬ 
ator.  Tne  archbishop 
is  a  remarkably  vigor¬ 
ous  and  active  man  con- 
si<lering  his  advanced 
age,  and  is  very  much 
resected  by  the' people. 
Theemeraltl  on  his  right 
hand  is  probably  the 
finest  ring  ornament  in 
all  Colombia. 


Top  picture:  Military  procession  anil  elaborate  exercises  incident  to  the  reception  of  a  foreign  minister 
bv  the  I’resident  of  Colombia  when  the  fonner  presents  his  credentials  to  the  I’resident. 
Center  picture:  The  American  fyOcation  at  Itoftota.  'I'hc  minister  and  friends  are  in  the  balcony 
leading  from  the  reception  room. 

Lower  picture:  The  reception  room  and  oilite  of  the  United  States  minister,  at  the  American  Lega¬ 
tion.  The  lettation  occupies  the  second  floor  of  this  buildinK,  and  has  lartte  and  commodious 
quarters. 


ox  TO  IJIXiOTA. 

■The  wife  of  the  United  States  minister,  Mrs.  i)ullui.s.  was  2.)  days  in  reachinc  Uoftota  from  the  coast. 
OwinR  to  the  great  drought,  the  Magdaiena  itiver  was  so  low  that  many  vessels  tjocame  stranded 
on  the  sand  Itars  anil  made  very  slow  progrc.ss.  After  reacliing  Honda,  the  upper  Magdalena  was 
found  too  low  for  boat  service  and  the  famous  trail  from  Honda  to  Kacatativa  was  used.  The  jour¬ 
ney  up  the  river  required  22  days  and  over  the  Honda  trail  3  more  days  liy  mule.  IVhcn 
Mrs.  DuBois  reached  Faeatativi,  she  was  urgeil  to  retire  and  rest,  but  she  said.  “Nonsense,  let  us 
take  a  walk.  I  need  some  exerci.se.”  Attention  is  called  to  tlie  system  employed  in  arranging 
the  mule  pack  with  a  bunk  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  as  near  even  in  weight  as  possible,  generally 
125  pounds. 


SECTION  OF  THE  BOLIVAR  DRIVE. 

TTiis  roadway  is  being  constructed  around  the  Itase  of  tlie  famous  mountains  just  east  of  tlie  city  of 
Bogota.  From  the  boulevard  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  of  the  entire  Sabana,  tK)  miles  long, 
and  beyond,  towering  to  the  height  of  over  Is.iKtO  feet',  may  lie  -seen  the  great  white  cone  of  Mount 
Tolima’.  nearly  lOtl  miles  away.  WTien  completed,  this  roadway  will  lie  one  of  the  most  notable 
pleasure  drives  in  South  America.  The  buildings  to  the  right,  in  the  distance,  were  the  Bogotan 
home  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  “George  Washington  of  South  .\merica.” 


A  TKII>  TO  THE  FAIH.S  OF  TEt^l  EN'DAMA. 

This  system  of  transportation  is  often  used  toreaeh  the  Falls  of  Te(|uen(iama,  a  distance  of  about  ti  mites 
from  the  railroail.  Hon.  Jas.  T.  DuHois,  the  I'nited  States  minister  to  (  olomhia  and  Mrs.  DuBois. 
are  in  the  bullock  <  art.  Hesiile  it  are  standing  Mr.  .\rthur  Kuhl.  of  Collier's  Weekly,  and  .Mr.  W.  H. 
-McElwain,  of  Boston.  The  road  from  the  railroad  to  the  falls  is  in  good  condition.  The  auto,  the 
mule,  and  the  horse  are  also  used  to  transport  pas.sengers.  A  train  tine  is  projected  to  the  fails 
from  Bogota,  and  when  in  oi)eration  this  great  natural  wonder  will  Ire  visited  by  tlutusands  where 
now  only  a  limited  number  of  jwople  ever  have  the  oitportunily  of  enjoying  its  remarkable  Ix'auty. 
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VIEW  OF  BOiiOT.V  FKO.M  THE  BOI.IVAU  DUIVE  (I’ASEO  BULIVAH). 

In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  appears  Ihe  great  calhe<lral  wlaw  interior  is  spacious,  hand.soinely 
mcnted.  and  very  impressive.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  ilie  Stpiare  of  Bolivar  where  have  ' 
pired  some  of  the  most  famous  events  in  the  history  of  tlie  Coiuiuistadores  and  of  the  l!e])ublic 


A I  this  poiii)  I  lit'  fiills 
liiko  Ihoir  first  pliini;r 
into  llic  vnlli'v  and  have 
liorii  ulilizccl  lor  clor- 
Irii  il  imrposi's.  Thr 
w  ilcr-powi'r  possiliili- 
lics  of  tliis  river  an'  iin- 
Iiiense  aii'l  some  ilav 
will  prove'aii  iiieslima- 
lile  lilessiiic  to  the  t;reat 
Saliana  of  llopilii.  The 
valley  siiai  in  the  clis- 
laneeearries  vast  ilepos- 
ils  of  );ooil  eoal,  whieh 
are  sliylilly  developed. 
Il'.e  mines  at  present  he- 
int;  operated  in  a  primi- 
1  i\  e  wa\'.  1 1  is  lielii'N  ed 

that  within  the  .'ilKl.tKKi 
siptare  tiiiles  of  the  f'o- 
lotttliiati  Itepiihlie  there 
is  eoal  etionyh  to  supply 
I  he  eontilries  horderittn 
oti  I  he  <  ‘ariliheatt  Sea  for 
eetintries. 


|)l{.  II  A  .\l  I  I,  f  (I  N 

Hit  !•;  .MKASl'KINi; 

TIIK  lIKKillT  OK 

TIIK  TK.f^l  KNItA- 

.\1A  KAl.hS. 

These  Kills  are  forttted 
liy  the  waters  of  the  Ito- 
t'ola  Kiver  ahout  till 
tttiles  frottt  Iheeapifal  of 
Colotttliia.  Ilitiitlioldl 
oslitttaled  their  heit'ht 
to  Ik! over iKKi  feel :  other 
travelers  rattited  iit  their 
esiittiales  frotti  lUKI  to  S(Ki 
feel,  htti  after  earefitl 
work  with  the  liticsl  of 
ittslrnttiettfs.  Dr.  Kiee 
Kave  the  lieiKht  of  the 
falls  as  41(1  feel.  “.\.s 
volt  slattd  oti  the  hrittk 
of  the  preeipiee  over 
whieh  1  h  e  w  a  I  e  r  s 
plttnue."  writes  Mittisler 
Du  Hois,  "yon  are  itt  a 
temperate  elitttale,  snr- 
rottitded  hy  the  plattt 
life  of  the  leittperate 
zotte.  Whett  the  water 
strikes  the  hollont  of  the 
Kreat  ehasttt.  it  linds  it¬ 
self  sitrrottttded  by  a 
dense  Iropieal  t;rowlh. 
The  .seettic  .scllinj:  of  the 
Kails  of  Teijitettdattta 
ttiakes  fhettt  the  ‘ipteeti 
of  all  water  falls.’” 


T  If  E  HO  (i  O  T  A 
H  I  V  E  H  A  HO  \  T 
4  M  I  H  E  S  KliO.M 
THE  KAI.I.S  OK 
TK.t^rE.NDA  MA. 


7ir; 


'V 
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Top  pic'luro:  An  unusually  Kood  view  of  the  Falls  of  Touuondania.  The  elTei  t  of  the  yellow  water  as 
it  makes  its  yreat  leap  is.  under  eertain  sunlight  eomlitions.  like  a  mifthty  .stream  of  molten  yold. 
l.ower  piettire:  .Mountain scenery  in  the  heart  of  the  .\ndes.  photographed  by  Mr.  Arthur  \V.  ftulfois, 
son  of  the  minister,  iluriti);  his  llt-day  journey  to  visit  the  Mur.o  mines,  the  (O'eatest  deposit  of 
emeralds  in  the  world.  The.se  mines  are  betwwn  the  (treat  Sahana  of  IJottotii  and  the  Ma(tdalena 
Uiver  anil  are  a  Governmetit  monopoly.  They  produce  a  handsome  revenue  each  year.  The 
best  emerald  ever  taken  from  this  mine  was  valueil  at  -STS.tKK). 


THK  SKDAX  CHAIH  (MTASIOXAI.I.V  .SKKX  IX  KOOOTA. 

Those  are  oarrieti  by  the  sturdy  Indians  wearint;  the  cajie  (riianos)  so  commonly  used  iti  the  hifih 
altitudes  of  the  Ueiml>lie. 


Top  i)ii  ture:  (Iroiip  of  little  Indioti  children  who  live  near  the  Falls  of  Te(|nendatna.  They  always 
ttreet  the  visitors,  and  receive  the  remains  of  the  picnic  lunch  ba-skets. 

Center  picture:  The  t;olf  links  of  Bocotti.  Iteautifnlly  located  on  the  Sahana  about  2  miles  from  the 
city.  A  herd  of  sheep  serves  a.s  the  lawn  mowers.ahd  thispictiire  shows  “K1  Corcho.”  the  shepherd 
who  acts  as  caddie.  He  is  supposed  to  l)e  a  descendant  of  the  Chincha  Indians, 
l/ower  picture;  (Ironp  of  caddies  on  the  links  at  Bopota.  These  little  chaps  are  uniformly  polite 
ami  most  active  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  caddie  fee  for  a  nine-hole  play 
is  3  cents. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Curil)l«“aii  Latiii-Aiiu-rica  lor  ciMituric's.  When  tlu*  i^rcat  canal  is  opened  and  tlie 
<-oal  l)ed.s  are  worked  lliey  will  sni)ply  fjoinl  hard  aiul  soft  coal  that  will  iK'eoine  an 
iinportanl  factor  in  ihe  marine  world. 

Within  the  Repnhlie  then*  are  valleys  like  tin*  Caxiea  which,  when  developed,  will 
ehallen”;e  comparison  a.s  to  re.sources.  etpiahh'  climatt',  scenic  heanty.  and  productive 
(jnalities  with  any  other  rej'ion  on  this  continent.  No  coniitry  is  more  favored  with 


A  SWIMMING  MATCH  liETWKEX  1‘ltESIUEXT  ItESTKEfU  AND  THE  CXITED  STATES 
MINISTER  AT  ROtiUT.t,  HON.  JAS.  T.  DiriRHS. 

While  Mini.sler  Du  Hois  was  pa.viti;;  a  visit  to  the  1 ’resident  at  ilieCaltallero  Haeienda.  tlieCliief  Exeiii- 
tive.  who  is  not  only  a  fearle.ss  tiorsenian  t)iit  also  an  exiierl  swiininer.  cliallent'ed  tlie  minister  to 
swim  a  raee  across  tlie  swift-flowing  stream.  The  cliallenfte  was  accejtted  and  after  ttie  President 
won  two  races  he  cliaUen,i,’ed  the  minister  for  a  third  time  sayint;,  ••  .\ll  ttmal  things  are  itiree."  The 
minister.  Iiowever,  .said  ho  knew  wlicn  lie  was  wliipped  and’gracefnlly  declined. 

line  rivers.  Some  fall  to  the  I’acilic  and  many  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Jieatl  waters 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  are  within  her  borders,  and  ocean-goino;  .steamers  can 
jtenetrate  both  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  time  the  great  waterways  of  Coloinlda  will  give 
ample  outlet  to  the  rich  jirtKlucts  of  her  soil  in  a  region  now  practically  iinocctipiedj 
a  region,  which,  some  day.  will  be  an  emjiire  with  a  high  civilization,  giving  freely  to 
and  taking  liberally  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Ox  TiK'sday,  X\)V(Miil)('r  19,  1912,  tlu*  I’aii  Anu'rican  Society 
of  tlu'  riut('(l  State's  <fav(‘  a  lunclK'oii  in  honor  of  Di'. 
Manoi'l  do  Oliveira  Lima,  the*  eminent  Brazilian  di])lomat 
and  liistorian,  who  has  hee'ii  visitin';  in  the  United  States 
ehirinj;  tlu'  months  of  October  and  Novemher,  and  lectnrinj;  Ix'fore 
tlu'  leaelinj;  c‘olle<;es  and  universities.  The  dinner  was  held  in  tlu' 
j)rivat('  dinin';  rooms  at  the  Whitehall  (did),  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  (dty.  and  j)rovi'd  to  he  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  iid'ormal 
alfau's  which  had  been  tendered  to  the  distinj;nisli('d  di])lomatist. 
Al)ont  79  j)ersons,  representin';  the  dij)lomatic  and  consnlar  service, 
and  leading;  professional  and  business  men.  were  ])resent  to  ]>ay  their 
respects  to  tin*  j;uest  of  honor. 

At  the  guest  table  with  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima  sat  Hon. 
Ual)ot  Ward,  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  who  presided;  Dr. 
Manuel  .lacintho  Ferri'ira  da  (dinha,  consul  general  of  Brazil  in  New 
York;  Hon.  la'wis  X'i.xon;  the  Director  (leneral  of  the  I’an  American 
Union;  lion,  (diaries  11.  Sherrill,  formerly  United  States  minister  to 
Argentina,  and  lion.  William  Miller  Collier,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Sjiain. 

ddie  ])rinei])al  addresses  at  the  luncheon  were  made  by  Dr.  de 
Olivi'ira  Lima  and  Mi-.  Collier,  although  several  of  the  other  guests 
were  calli'o  u])on  for  remarks.  All  of  the  speeches  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  reci'ived  and  ajiplamh'd.  Pan  Americanism  and  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  were  the  dominant 
iih'as  advanci'd. 

In  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lima,  the  distinguished  guest  jiaid  notable 
tribute  to  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
woi'k  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  lie  urged  a  better  mutual  com- 
])rehension  betwi'i'ii  the  countries  of  America  through  an  interchange 
of  college  professors  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  stronger  friend¬ 
ships  between  the  countries.  He  said: 

***■)(■**■*- 
1  think  that  tlu*  ca])ilal  luohloni  for  f.atiii  .\nierica  i.s  luit  one — eil  neat  ion— ami 
that  in  this  liehl  she  may  derive  the  greatest  henelit  frotn  her  intereoiir.«e  with  the 
I'nited  .States.  The  real  prof^re.^s  of  the  Artientine  Keptihlie,  which,  as  you  well 
know,  is  the  mo.st  advanced  of  Spatiish  Atnerican  nations,  api)ear.s  after  the  or<;ani7.a- 
tion  of  her  .system  of  .schooLs  through  her  great  President  Sarmiento,  who  was  able  to 
a.scertaiti  ami  admire  in  this  coutilry  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education.  .SSo 
Paulo,  in  lira/il,  is  the  foremost  State  of  otir  rniou  because  it  is  al.so  the  one  where 
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TIIK  I'AX  A.MKIilCAX  IXIOX. 


ediK-aliuii  is  l«-st  caivd  lor:  and  it  is  a  siai(>sman  ironi  SV'  I’aiilo  who.  at  llic  lioad  oi 
Olio  oi  tlio  Fotloral  dopanmonts.  i.s  tryiiij;  his  liost  to  jiroiiiolo  throiiirhotil  tho  whole 
Country  a.trriculliiral  and  profo.ssioiial  cdiicalioii.  1  roior  to  Mr.  I’oilro  ilo  Toledo, 
with  whoso  ot't'orts  on  bohali  of  tho  ruhhor  jiroduction  in  tho  Amazon  valloy  ainl 
toward  tho  ])rotootion  of  tho  lirazilian  Indians  you  an*  w(dl  a<'<piaintoil. 

*****  w  * 

Education  moans  public  morality:  it  moans  froodom  and  (•onso<iuouily  toloranco 
of  miml:  it  iuvolvos  olovation  of  charaolor.  ovorythintr  in  fact  connoctod  with  tho 
maintonauco  of  ordor,  which  is  our  tirst  and  most  pressini:  necessity.  I  sjioak  of 
course  troiiorally.  as  revolutions  for  tho  .sake  of  personal  ambition  have  diminished 
considerably  in  Latin  America,  thanks  to  tho  devoloiimout  of  instruction.  A'oii 
don't  oven  uu'ot  with  them  any  more  whore  oditcatiou  has  reached  a  certain  level 
amonsjst  the  classes  that  tistially  started  thetn. 

( fur  international  ])olicies,  the  Pan  American  iiolicy,  of  which  your  .society  jire.seuts 
a  welcome  and  refined  asjiect  -  how  can  it  be  d(‘vised  and  ttnderstood  without  educa¬ 
tion?  The  .Monroe  doctrine,  the  foundation  of  sitch  ])olicy.  is  only  feared  or  at  least 
looks  susjiicious  to  some,  let  us  say  to  many,  of  the  Latiu-.\m<‘rican  Republics  becaitse 
it  is  so  far  a  unilateral  doctrine,  carryinji  the  exclusive  resjiousibilities  of  the  irnited 
States. 

When  education  will  have  made  it  iiossible  to  have  a  Monroe  doctrine  cotnmou  to 
all  the  contitient  or  rather  to  the  Xe^v  World — a.s  it  is  jitiiti"  to  1h*  composed  now  of  two 
continents— the  American  conscience  will  be  found  out  atid  the  mtich  talked  of  Pan- 
American  feelin"  will  be  its  nattiral  expression.  Hut,  of  course,  to  attain  this  stale  of 
thiiiijs  the  Latin  Americatis  will  have  to  strticgle  hard  and  reach  a  decree  of  culture 
that  will  brill, t:  them  nearer  to  the  I'nitecl  States,  whose  civilization  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

The  jirocre.ss  already  jierformed  by  some  of  our  countries  surely  indicates  that  such 
a  result  may  be  ex])ecte<L  If  .\r!rentina.  or  Rrazil,  or  Chile  deserve*  jirai.se  for  their 
achieve-ments  in  the  domain  of  human  culture,  why  shotild  there  be  in  the  end  excej>- 
tions  to  a  <'ommon  rule  of  jirotrre.ss?  The  jirocess  of  (‘iptality  which  your  ext'cutive 
secretary.  Mr,  .lohn  Rarrett.  raised  to  the  law  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  which  he 
manages  with  such  remarkable  ability,  ou.ght  not  to  be  nu'rely  an  ideal  one.  bttt  a 
reality. 

It  can.  uev<*rtheless,  only  become  so  throu.gh  education.  Every  sov(>reignty  mtist 
certainly  be  respected,  but  it  also  must  deserve  to  be  res])ected.  Nations  can  not 
stand  in  the  same  rank  if  .some  rejire.sent  the  highest  grade  of  civilizalioti  and  others 
a  low  grade.  To  dream  of  (‘cptality  under  sttch  circtiinstances  wottld  jirove  absurd; 
nothing  could  jirevenl  a  lack  of  e(piilibrium  determining  a  po.ssible  tumbling  down. 

A  better  tutitual  com])rehension  of  our  cottntries  is  no  dotibt  useftil  and  tirgent. 
The  United  States  are  imjierfectly  known  throughout  Latin  America,  whereas  Latin 
America  is  scarcely  known  in  the  Utiited  Slates.  As  regards  a  few  traits,  1  would 
rather  have  this  ignorance  conlintu*  on  your  side:  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  many 
more  things  to  be  jirond  of.  whose  knowledge  might  greatly  help  our  moral  jireslige, 
while  you  Americans  pos.sess  (piile  a  number  of  features  that  command  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

An  inlerchan.ce  of  jirofessors  between  the  universities  and  colleges  of  these  two 
worlds,  both  of  Eurojiean  civilization  Imt  of  different  races  and  aspects,  would  be 
a  wise  .scheme  to  atlemjit,  and  I  should  feel  myself  very  jiroud  if  my  visit  to  12  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  was  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  visit  of  a  man  of  letters  of  the  United 
Stales  to  otir  educational  institutions  in  Rrazil. 

The  tirst  thing  for  ns  all  remains,  however,  to  take  you  as  a  model  and  try  to  imitate 
your  industry,  your  jierseverance  in  labor,  your  high  concejilion  of  morals — this 
amount  of  .social  virtues  and  political  (pialilies  which  have  made  you  so  conspicuous 
in  history,  and  are  apt  to  cause  ajiprehensions  amongst  other  jieoiiles  le.ss  gifted  or, 
uj)  to  the  |)resenl,  less  fortunate  in  their  evolution. 
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I  leave  iiiei'e  the  I’liited  States  with  iiiileh  fetrret .  only  wishing  to  visit  thetii 

airaiii.  'Phis  time,  especially.  1  saw  more  oi  the  eoiiiitry  than  in  the  fotir  years  of  my 
previous  residence.  |)i]ilomats  eenerally  see  less  thati  othi'f  ]>eople  of  thi'  countries 
where  thi'y  live,  hecanse  their  horizon  is  socially  limited.  For  a  lecttirer  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  jndee  a  nation  are  wiiler,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Stanford  I  iiiversity. 
throttyh  its  vice  |)residenr,  l>r.  |{ranner.  the  learned  ecologist  and  true  friend  of 
Itrazil.  thonirht  cif  invitini;  me  for  this  ])nrpose.  inteiidini;,  as  l»r.  Mranner  expressed 
himself,  to  make  Latin  America  better  known  hecanse  it  happens  between  nations, 
the  same  as  between  individtials,  that  a  <rood  ae(piaintance  commonly  ])revents  mis- 
tinderstandini;  and  liehtinu:. 

To  my  stirprise  and  to  my  ji>y  I  fotind  here  a  irrotip  of  ])rofessors  exceedingly  well 
poste(l  on  Lat in-American  stibjects:  Profs.  Merritnan.  lUni;ham.  Keinsch,  Shi‘]>- 
herd,  Molton,  Martin,  to  cpiote  a  few  nami's.  They  are  a  ])rodtict  of  recent  years: 
yet  they  have  sttidied  with  ereat  competence  and  no  le.ss  esteem  otir  past  and  otir 
present,  otir  history  and  onr  institutions,  onr  literature  and  our  laws.  They  embody 
as  reeards  ns  the  university  movement  which  tends  to  ITiited  States  a  more 

id(‘alistic  conce])tion  of  her  destiny  and  to  as.sxuate  aspirations  with  traditions. 

In  a  more  jaisitive  domain  I  also  found,  entirely  transformed,  an  institution  which 
I  had  left  somewhat  disheartened  and  concendn.i;  the  future  of  which  I  felt  my.sidf  a 
little  perplexed.  1  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Ue])ublics.  which,  tinder  .Mr. 
Barrett’s  direction,  became  the  Pan  .Ann-rican  rnion,  ceasing  in  name  as  well  as  in 
spirit  to  be  a  domestic  dejiartmeiit  -it  had  even  been  maliciously  christened  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Colonies  of  the  United  States  -  to  assnnu-  the  aspeet  of  a  true  international 
foundation,  which  has  already  done  a  jireat  deal  to  spread  accurate  information  on 
l.atin  America  and  will  in  th(“  future  reckon  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  moral  identifi¬ 
cation  that  th(“  old  Monroi'  Doctrine  tried  in  vain  to  briuj;  forth. 

■Such  identification  will  anyhow  come,  under  a  new  shape,  as  the  offspring  of  more 
similar  intellectual  conditions,  in  other  words,  of  edneation.  Educatioti  is  the  mo.st 
powerftil  aeent  for  leveling;  it  brings  totrelher  rich  and  poor,  stroiie  and  weak.  Let  it 
etiide  and  fortify  our  Pan  .Vmerican  Unioti,  and  lend  a  common  around  to  that  famous 
doctrine  which  has  provoked  so  many  discussions  and  which  will  cease  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  when  it  apjieals  to  th<*  heart  of  all  the  nations  <rrown  u])  in  this  New  World,  that 
seems  to  have  been  discovered,  peojiled,  and  developed  to  propagate  Christian  civili¬ 
zation. 

E.\-Mifiistcr  Collier  sitoko  as  follows: 

I  cotint  my.self  forttinate  to  be  here  to-day  to  tinite  with  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Pati  .Vmericati  Society  in  doinu;  honor  to  otir  distinguished  eiiest.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  sjieech  that  he  has  just  made  he  has  said  that  the  ereate.«t  need  of  his  country 
is  more  extended  education.  Parajihrasins;  him  we  may  trtily  say  that  the  irreati  st 
need  of  our  tiorthern  half  of  the  western  world  is  a  tnore  extended  ac(|tiaintance,  jiar- 
ticiilarly  with  otir  sister  rejniblics  to  the  south  of  us.  Of  the  immensity  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  of  their  seemingly  limitle.s.s  natural  resotircos,  of  their  incalctilable  richiK'Ss  of 
forest,  field,  and  mine  we  know  somethin^,  and  throueh  stich  agencies  as  the  Pan 
-Vmeriean  Union  and  this  society  we  are  rapidly  learning  more.  Vet  with  th(‘  peojile 
themselves,  their  ideals,  their  asjiirat ions,  their  culture  we  are  too  little  actpiainted. 
Those  of  you,  who  lik(“  myself  have  been  forttinate  eiioneh  to  travel  in  Brazil  and  to 
jiartake  of  that  Generous  and  spontaneous  hosjiitality  so  characteristic  of  its  peojile, 
know  somethini;  of  their  aims  and  achievements  in  the  jiaths  of  intellectual  endeavor, 
but  the  creat  mass  of  our  citizens  is  wholly  unaware  of  what  Brazil  has  done  and  is 
doine  in  this  respect.  We  know  less  what  she  is  than  what  .she  has.  The  addre.sses 
which  Dr.  d(‘  Oliveira  Lima  has  lately  been  delivering  in  the  universities  of  tlu* 
United  States  have  done  much  to  arouse  tnir  interest  and  to  excite  onr  emulation. 
They  will  result  in  highi-r  mutual  estc'cm,  in  more  lively  sympathy,  and  in  clo.ser 


Distinguished  Itrazilian  dijdomat  and  scholar,  who  has  heon  lerduring  before  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  I  nited  Stales,  on  XovemlK'r  lit.  the  day  Indore  he  .sailed  for  brazil,  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  I'nited  States  tendered  a  luncheoii  in  his  honor  at  the  Whitehall 
t.'lub,  New  'S'ork  City. 
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uiiiiiii  111  tlimiirh)  ait<i  action.  In  happy  harmony  wiih  this  idea  of  sending  from 
lira/.il  olio  of  her  distingnishod  tliinkors  and  writers  to  give  aiiilre.sses  and  lecttires 
lliat  would  make  the  South  Ameriean  peojile  lietter  known  to  tis  is  the  jioliey  of 
this  society  to  einiihasize  the  advantage  of  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  Xorth  and 
Soiilli  America  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  products,  and  to  subordinate  schi'ines  for 
material  development  to  studies  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  standards  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  several  countries  that  we  reiu'e.seiil. 

Our  guest  of  hmior  was  littingly  cho.sen  to  mak(“  intellei’t iial  brazil  known  to  us. 
He  ])ersonili(‘s  the  jieople  of  his  country  in  their  highest  development,  lie  is  more 
than  a  distingtiisluMl  diplomat,  lie  is  a  great  representative  of  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  race.  Inheriting  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Port ugttese,  which  manifested  itself 
in  that  fairest  llowerof  architecltire.  the  Mantteline  (iothic — inheriting,  too.  the  fervid 
|)Oetic  sen.se  that  found  expression  in  the  im])erishable  l.iisiads  of  Camoen.s — the 
brazilians  have  retained  and  devidojied  a  love  of  art  and  of  letters  and  have  rendered 
the  world  debtor  to  them  in  tlu'se  fields,  while  the  rich  jiroducts  of  their  tropical 
regions  have  gone  otit  to  stijiply  material  wants. 

'I'lieir  capital  city  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  It  is  admittedly  otie  of  the  most  beatttifiil 
cities  of  the  world.  Xone  can  surpass  it;  few.  if  any,  rival  it.  Its  bay,  .surrounded 
by  motintains  touched  with  every  color  in  nature's  jnilette  and  cast  in  every  fantastic 
form  that  creation  ii.sed,  and  studded  with  islands  set  like  jewels  in  its  sparkling  waves, 
has  no  eipial  on  the  globe.  Htit  I’io  de  .Taneiro’s  beauty  is  due  almost  as  much  to 
civic  effort  as  to  natural  sititation.  Its  broad,  well-lighted,  handsomely  pavetl 
Avenida  Central,  stretching  from  one  side  of  tlie  city  to  the  other,  with  stijierb  views 
of  bay  ami  mountain  at  either  end.  lined  on  both  sides  with  splendid  jittblii;  buildings 
atid  stately  hoii.ses  of  business,  of  imposing  size  and  perfect  architecture,  individual 
in  design  yet  liarmonious  in  groitping.  is,  all  in  all,  the  most  beatitiful  street  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  only  evidence  of  goo<l  taste,  but,  far  more  than  that,  is  conclusive 
l>roof  of  great  capacity  in  munici])al  government;  for  this  wonderful  street,  where 
now  yon  see  the  o|iera  house,  modeled  after  that  of  Paris  and  little  .short  of  it  in  size 
or  magnificence,  the  national  library,  ibe  su])reme  tribunal,  the  Monroe  Palace,  the 
city  hall,  and  scores  of  other  btiildings devoted  togovernmental  and  business  ptirpo.ses. 
ev{“ryone  of  them,  new.  siimjtttious.  splendid,  was  conceived,  commenced,  aitd  carried 
through  from  the  first  steps  of  demolition  to  litial  completion,  (hiring  one  single  pres- 
idtmlial  administration  (that  of  President  Kodrigiies-.Mvcs'.  the  jiresent  minister  of 
fondgn  affairs,  Sr.  I.aiiro  Muller,  being  then  the  minister  of  the  department  charged 
with  the  work.  Thus  in  a  section  of  the  city  which  u])  to  that  time  had  been  crowded 
with  small  mean  hoiisi's,  filthy,  sipialid,  and  annually  stricken  with  yellow  fever, 
arose  this  beautiful  avenida.  as  fair  as  a  lily  that  springs  up  from  the  mud  of  the  marsh: 
and  with  ch'anliiiess  and  .sanitation  there  came  absolute  freedom  from  the  scourge 
of  fever. 

In  ])aititing  and  in  sctilpttire  as  well  as  in  architecture  and  munieijial  imjiroveiiumt. 
brazilians  are  winning  fame.  Their  national  gallery  or  mtisetini  contains  tnany  speci¬ 
mens  of  line  work  from  native  brtishes  and  chisels,  and  their  ojM'ra  hotisesand  other 
great  public  buildings  in  their  decorations  give  additiotial  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
their  accomplishments.  As  men  of  letters  our  southern  neighbors  are  preeminent. 
There  is  not  a  branch  of  literature  that  they  have  not  touched  and  adorned.  Our 
guest  of  honor  has  won  a  fixed  jilace  among  historians;  the  late  ambassador  to  this 
cotintry,  Senhor  Nabuco,  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  orators;  the  iire.sent  amba.s.sador. 
Senhor  da  (iama.  was  a  brilliant  jotirnalist  before  entering  diplomacy;  the  head  of 
the  lirazilian  delegation  at  the  second  Ilagtie  (,’onference,  Sr.  Iltiy  Parlutsa,  was  a 
forceful  debater  whose  tenacity  in  championing  the  itilereslsof  his  country  was  fortifit'd 
by  an  exacine.ss  and  a  va.stness  of  information  that  was  truly  encyclopedic.  The 
great  journals  of  Hrazil.  in  their  collection  and  presentation  of  the  news  of  the  day 
comjiare  favorably  with  the  greatest  newspapers  of  the  world,  while  the  influence  oxer- 
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<'isc«l  t>y  i1r‘  oiliti(ri;il  (•(iliiiniis  of  some  ol  lliciii  is  uik*<hi;i1Um1  anx  whorc.  !!ul 
the  Idvo  of  loltors  in  IJrazil  lias  Inoufrlit  iiiio  I'ciiiir  }:r(,‘al  i'ca(l(*rs  as  woll  as  "roai 
wrilors.  Tlio  lilirarics  of  many  of  Ikt  in'ivali?  citizens  arc  C‘Xcc[)tionally  lari;e  ami 
well  selecii'tl;  that  of  Sr.  liny  I’arlxtsa.  wliich  1  had  the  pleasure  of  visitin';  when  in 
lirazil  a  year  af;o.  mimherinjr  alxmt  :55.0(Kl  volumes,  contains  nearly  every  authori¬ 
tative  work  pnlilished  in  any  lanj;naf;e.  upon  international  and  constitutional  law, 
science  of  Government,  and  jxditical  economy.  I 'esides  I 'eiii"  rich  in  every  hranch  of 
literature;  that  of  Sr.  .lose  t.'arlos  Hodri>.;nez.  edittw  of  the  .lornal  do  ( 'omnw'rcio, 
lately  ac<)uired  l)y  the  Nation,  is  famous  for  its  complete  collection  of  l)ooks  upon  the 
hi«t(jry  of  Mrazil  in  j)articnlar  and  of  South  .\merica  in  ^(‘neral. 

Pleasing  as  are  lhe.se  evidences  of  high  culture  among  those  who  may  l)e  called  the 
upj>er  cla.sses.  all  well-wishers  of  P.razil  are  gratified  at  the  increasing  attention  that  is 
l)eing  given  loprimary  and  secondary  education,  to  a  more  extended  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  among  the  masses,  and  to  the  suppre.ssion  of  illiteracy  among  the  poor  and  tin* 
immigrant  class. 

Who  can  douljt  that  I’razil  with  a  ])oi)ulaiion  in  wliich  the  love  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  artistic  is  innate  and  with  all  her  material  advantages,  with  a  territory  imperial 
in  extent,  a  soil  unetpialled  in  fertility,  and  with  a  varied  climate  yet  with  periteiual 
spring  throughout  an  enormous  section,  who  can  doul)t  that  this  Prazil  will  hecome 
in  strength  a  giantess  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  and  in  leadershi]>  will  sit  a 
princess  among  her  sister  nations?  She  has  taken  the  Southern  Cross  for  her  symliol. 
The  stars  in  their  cotirses  will  tight  for  her.  She  has  chosen  as  her  motto  “Ordem  e 
Progreso.”  With  these  as  her  insjtiration  and  her  aspiration,  with  these  as  her  means 
and  her  end.  her  future  is  "ecure. 


A  N  liiti'niational  (‘oiivcnt ion  of  advertising  nu'ii  and  business 
/\  men  interested  in  tlie  ('xtimsion  of  trade,  tliron<rh  ])ublie- 
/  ity,  will  l)e  ludd  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  I’nited  States  of 

America,  in  the  week  of  June  S  to  Id.  I'dld,  under  the 
aus])ie(‘s  of  the  Associated  Atlvert isinj;  ('luhs  of  Anunica.  This  will 
h»‘  the  ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  this  body,  which 
has  alliliations  in  Canada 
and  Enjiland,  and  desin's 
to  extend  its  alliliations  to 
all  countries  of  the  world. 

This  convention  will  he 
attt'iided  by  dele<iates  and 
business  num,  includin'; 
importc'rs  and  ex])orters, 
from  aM  ])arts  of  the  Uiuted 
State's  of  America,  from 
Canada.  Enjiland.  (i('r- 
many,  France,  Sj^ain,  and 
other  countries  of  conti¬ 
nental  hAiro])e  and  the 
countries  of  T.,atin  Anu'rica. 

Indications  are  that  the 
attendance  will  a])])roxi- 
mate  10, 000.  It  will  he 
the  first  world-wide  con- 
ve'iition  in  the  interest  of 
advertisin';  cve'r  held.  A 
si)ecial  invitation  to  attend 

.1  •  ,  .  1  1  MR.  KDW.VRI)  J.  SH.\Y, 

tins  convention  has  been 

..Ill  i.1  .  President,  .Advertising  Chib  of  Baltimore;  vice  president, 

(  Xtt'nded  hy  tne  Jte]iart-  Kastem  Division  Ass(x;iated  Advertising  Clubs  of 

ment  of  State  of  the  Ciov-  -America. 

ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  throui;h  its  consular  oHicers, 
to  advertisinj;  clubs,  commercial  bodies,  ])ublications,  business  con¬ 
cerns,  and  a<;encies  throu<;hout  the  world. 

The  Baltimore  committee  on  forei<;n  representation  is  now  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  such  bodies,  concerns,  and  persons  in  all  countries. 
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Kastern  Division  Assiwiated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
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The  AOvortisiiijf  Cliil)  of  Baltimore  is  furiiisliin<;  iiifonuatioii  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  a])])roaeliin<j:  eonvention  to  tin*  n(>\vspa]M“rs  and  the  trade 

])r('ss  in  the  I’nited  States  of  Amer- 
iea  and  other  eoimtru's. 

The  <'ov(‘rnor  of  Marvland  and 
otlu'r  State  ollieials  hav('  ^ranted 
the  ns('  of  tin*  j^reat  armory  hnild- 
in<j:of  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment 
for  th«'  eonvtmtion.  This  huilding 
seats  15, (100  ];eo])le,  and  is  one  of 
tin'  most  admirahly  e(ini|)]5ed  eon- 
vi'iition  halls  in  the  woild. 

'I'Ik' Assoeiated  Advert isingt'luhs 
of  Anu'i  iea  are  eomposed  of  more 
than  200  alliliated  and  related 
elul)  organi/ations  in  the  United 
States,  ('anada,  and  England,  with 
a  memhershi])  exceeding  10,000. 


MU.  WIM.IAM  W.  <1,0(1), 

Fir-^l  vico  presiilotit.  Advorlisiii);  ('lull  of  llaltimoro,  and 
ixl'milor  of  Wiiys  and  Moans  ('(unniiltoo. 

Till'  (ii'inian  Association  of  Bnb- 
lieitv  Specialists  has  arrangi'd  to 
sc'iid  a  spt'cial  eommission  to  this 
eonvention  to  study  American 
methods  of  advi'i  tising  and  to  g(*t 
into  ])ersonal  touch  with  rejm'- 
si'iitative  hiisiness  nu'n  atti'iiding 
from  other  nations.  Similar  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Sjiain,  are  ('xjK'cted  to  sf'iid  sjie- 
eial  commissions;  and  commercial 
hodif's,  ])nl)lications,  agencies,  and 
individual  linns  in  the  various 
countries  will  send  r('presentatives 
as  delegates. 

The  delilx'rations  of  this  con¬ 
vention  will  !)('  constructive  and  educational  in  the  broadest  seiisi'. 
On  the  program  of  sp('ak<*rs  will  bi'  the  keenest-minded  and  most 


MK.  HKN'UY  MORTOX, 

St'ciind  vioo  prosident.  Adverlisiiif:  Club  of  Haltimore,  and 
chairman  Ways  anil  Means  Committee. 
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succc'ssful  ])i‘iU“ti(‘al  advert isinj;  sjn'cialists  in  tlii'  rnited  Stat<'s, 
and  till'  discussions  will  he  ])artiei|)al{'d  in  hv  tin'  most  advanced 

nu'ii  in  the  ii(dd  of  advert isintr  in 
the  world. 

Ad v(>rt isinjj;  in  its  l)rf»ad  sense 
is  eonstriK'd  hy  this  association  to 
mean  not  simply  |)ayment  hy  the 
adv(‘rtiser  for  a  certain  amount  of 
s])ace  in  a  ])nhlieation.  hnt  the  kind 
of  publicity  that  mak('s  for  tlu'  ad- 
vaiieement  of  civilization  thronyh 
th(‘  hrinyiny  ahont  of  elos(>r  social 
and  eomnu'reial  relations  locally. 
hetw('<>n  th(‘  ])eo])le  of  dilferent  s(‘e- 
tions  of  a  eonntry,  and  h(>twe('n 
the  ])eo])les  of  dill'iMH'nt  countries. 

One  of  the  int<'resti]iy  and  in¬ 
structive  featuH's  of  this  eon- 


MU.  IIKUIJKUT  HUKRIDAX, 


t  hairman  Foreign  Roiirosontation  Committee.  .Vdvertisinj: 
Chil»  of  Italtimore. 


vention  will  ht*  an  intermit  ional  t'X- 
hihit  of  advertisiny,  eoveriny  u])- 
ward  of  dO, ()()()  square  feet  of  wall 
sjiaee  and  a  eorresjiondiny  amount 
of  floor  s])aee.  Included  in  this  ex- 
hihit  will  lie  dis])lays  of  advertisiny 
as  (Miqiloyed  liy  ljusiness  concerns 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 

There  will  he  shown  the  methods 
iind  advertisiny  emphn'ed  in  not 
fewer  than  three  national  cam- 
jiaiyns  of  advertisers  of  the  United 
State's  exemjilifyiny  their  various 
forms  of  ])uhlicity.  This  exhibit 
will  line  htith  sides  of  the  yreat  ar¬ 
mory  huUdiny.  Sjiacc  in  this  exhibit  will  not  he  for  sale,  exanqdes  of  ad¬ 
vertisiny  in  various  lines  hemy  chosen  for  the  educational  value  of  each. 


MU.  AI.KKKl)  1.  IIAKT, 

\  ioe  chairman.  Koroicn  Ilcproscntatiou  Committee,  and 
memhor  of  lloarii  of  Covernors,  .Vdvertising  Cluh  of 
Haltimore. 
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'I’lu'  Advortisiuir  Club  of  Baltimoiv  lias  ivccivod  information  from 
S('V('ralV)f  tho  lariTor  cities,  winch  an*  ])oints  of  ])eculiar  interest  to  the 

visitor  and  within  a  few  hours  ride 
of  Baltimor(‘,  that  their  advertis- 
injr  cluljs  will  make  aji  elfort  to 
hrini:  to  their  respective  cities  the 
<lele<'ates  and  visitors  to  the  Balti- 
mor('  convention  aft('r  the  eonven- 
tion  adjournes. 

Visitors  and  delejrates  to  this 
convention  will  not  only  l)enefit 
from  the  deliberations,  but  will 
have  the  op])ortunity  to  meet  and 
confer  in  a  ])ersonal  way  with 
rej)resentatives  of  linns  en<;a}xe<l 
in  import  and  ex])ort  trade  from 
all  over  the  world.  Sueh  ])ersonal 
conferences  will  alford  o])])ortunity 
for  the  representatives  of  business 


Ml!.  KDWIX  1..  in'AHI.KS, 

.Mrmlior  of  Hoanl  of  Covoniorri  and  of  Iho  Korcijin  Uopresen- 
tation  Committee,  Advert isinj;  Cliil)  of  Italtimore. 


concerns  to  mtikt'  luisiness  tijrree- 
ments,  and  to  learn  from  one  an¬ 
other  th(‘  refjuirements  tinder 
which  luisiness  may  be  success¬ 
fully  eonducteil. 

B('])r('S('ntatives  of  publications 
will  also  thus  be  alforded  the  o])- 
portunity  of  makmji  the  actp.iaint- 
anee  of  many  of  the  advert isinjx 
ajreneies.  Bepresentalives  of  such 
agencies  will,  doubtless,  want  to 
study  not  only  the  methods  of  rd- 
vertising  in  countries  other  than 
their  own,  but  to  arrange  with  the 
publications  of  different  countries 
to  advertise  their  jiroducts  through 
the  mediums  of  those  countries. 

The  growing  tendency  among  international  advertisers  is  to  make 
use  of  advertising  media  jirinted  in  the  country  where  the}*  expect  to 


MR.  I'Al'L  G.  L.  HII.Kr;X, 

.Moml)or  of  Hoard  of  Governors  and  of  the  Foreiim  Represen¬ 
tation  Committee.  .Xdvertisint!  Club  of  Baltimore. 
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lijul  consunu'rs  of  tlu*ir  products  in  ])rcfiTcuco  to  journals  of  foreign 
circulation  printed  in  the  country  of  the  advertiser.  Thus  the 
adv('rtiser  in  the  United  States  ])refers  to  place  his  advertising  in 
the  ne\vs])apers  of  Brazil  if  he  seeks  a  market  in  that  country. 

In  short,  this  convention  will  alford  the  op])ortunity  to  those  iii 
attendance  to  increase  their  general  acquaintanceship  with  world 
advertisers  and  learn  at  short  range  much  about  the  })ersonnel 
of  the  men  handling  the  heavy  advertising  of  the  United  Stat(*s 
and  of  other  countries  in  its  various  l\)rms  and  to  compare 
])rices  and  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

(lovernment  st  at  ist  ics 
indicate  a  const  ant  increase 
in  ('xport  of  manufactured 
])roducts  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  With 
the  increase  of  ex])orts 
naturally  grows  the  desire 
of  American  ])roducers  to 
incrc'ase  the  foreign  market 
for  their  jn-oducts.  The 
])ul)lishers  of  foreign  news 
and  trade  journals  and  all 
advcM  tising  agencies  will  at 
this  convention  lx*  given  an 
oj)])ortunitv  to  oiler  the  use 
of  their  publications  in  or- 
<ler  to  enct)urage  home 
buying,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  afforded  a  re- 
cij)rocal  o])portuiuty  for 
foreign  e.\])orters  to  ar¬ 
range  with  American  ])ul)li- 

.  „  *..,11  MK-  WORD  H.  MILLS, 

cations  to  iiromote  tin*  sale 

.  .  ^  Executive  secreiarv,  Advertising  (  lub  of  Baltimore. 

01  thoirowii  h<)ino])roducts. 

While  the  convention  is  ])rimarily  intended  for  increasing  and 
disseminating  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  advertising,  with 
increa.sed  regard  for  that  of  the  fruitful  and  reliable  kind,  at  the  same 
tim(>  o])])oi-t unities  will  he  given  for  exchange  of  views  by  business 
men  and  organizations  to  the  end  that  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
may  be  given  a  decided  impetus. 

Forty-tiv(*  minutes’  ride  from  Baltimore  is  Washington,  the  capital 
city  of  the  United  States.  Here  are  the  national  bureaus  that  ilevote 
sjiecial  attention  to  matters  relating  to  imports  and  exports;  also  the 
Ban  American  Union  and  the  Dejiartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Within  2  hours'  ride  of  Baltimore  is  also  Philadelphia,  where  delegates 
-Mull.  »i  i:l - 7 
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may  visit  tlu*  commorcinl  inusoum,  and  witliiii  4  liours’  ride  is  Now 
York,  tho  hoadquartors  (»f  tlio  Xatioiial  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  America,  and  the  Library  Bureau,  wherein  may  la*  found  statistical 
and  other  information  relatin''  to  national  and  international  commerce. 
Buffalo,  X4a<;ara  Falls,  and  Pittshureh  are  l)ut  a  night’s  ride  from 
Baltimore. 


FIFTH  RKC.IMENT  AR.MORY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


The  Convention  Hall,  in  which  will  be  held  the  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  .\dvertisinc  Clubs  of  America,  June  8-13, 1913. 


The  Baltimore  committee  on  foreif^t  representation  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  C'lubs  of  America  is  composed  of  Herbert  Sheridan, 
chairman,  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  C’hamber  of  Commerce; 
Etlwin  L.  Quarles,  director  of  the  greater  Baltimore  committee; 
Paul  (j.  L.  Hilken,  vice  consul  for  Sweden,  Baltimore  service,  and 
Baltimore  representative  of  the  North-Cierman  Lloytl  Steamshij) 
Co.;  Alfred  I.  Hart,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Old  Bay  Line  ^^aga- 
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7,iiu‘,  and  Williain  Kolaiisou,  of  the  IVin.  ('.  Kobiiisoii  tt  Sou  ('o., 
\vliol(‘sal('  oils. 

'Plutso  (l(‘siniv<'  information  with  rospoct  to  rcprosontation  at  the 
convention  «re  invited  to  address  the  chairman  of  the  foreign  repre¬ 
sent  ati<*n  committee,  Mr.  Herbert  Sheridan,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
rnit(‘d  States  of  Anu'rica.  Information  ndatiiif;  to  the  convention 
will  !)('  ])rom])tly  furnished  on  application. 


RECEPTION  OF  NEW 
ISTER  FROM  PANAMA 


ON  Tue.sday  afternoon,  November  HI.  1912,  President  Taft 
ollicially  received  Dr.  Ramon  M.  Valdes,  the  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ))leni])otentiary  of  the 
Re])ublic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  White  House,  and,  as  customary  on  such  occasions,  was 
simple  yet  dijtnified  in  its  character.  The  address  of  the  minister  on 
presenting;  his  credentials  was  notably  cordial  and  si};nificant  in  its 
expressions  for  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  nations.  President  Taft’s  re])ly  contained  a  responsive  note 
to  this  .sentiment. 

Dr.  VahRv.  said ; 

-Mr.  I’he.sident:  The  President  of  the  Re])uhlie  of  Panama  ha.s  conferred  upon  m<* 
I  he  dLslinetive  honor  of  ai>pointinf;  me  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  near  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  credence  that  I  have  the  honor  to  ])laee  in  your  hands  tofjether  with  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predece.ssor,  Senor  Don  Ricardo  Arias. 

1  am  aware  of  the  nature  and  imj)ortance  of  the  ])ermanent  ties  of  cordial  friendship 
and  community  of  interests  which  hind  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  this  ])owerful 
Nation  to  which  we  Panamans  owe  the  supreme  boon  of  a  stable  peace,  the  source  of 
the  profiress  and  well-bein<;  we  are  now  enjoyin'^,  and  I  shall  theri'fore  exert  my  best 
efforts  and  expedience  the  ut  most  <;ratilication  in  fulfilling  the  hit'll  mission  with  which 
I  have  been  intrusted  by  my  tlovernment,  that  of  ever  drawinjj;  clo.ser,  if  possible, 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  esteem  which  hap])ily  exist  between  the  two 
nations.  I  confidently  ho])e  that  in  attaining  that  object  the  benevolent  cooperation 
of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  not  fail  me. 

In  delivering  my  credentials  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  carry  out  the  special  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  to  me  by  the  President  of  Panama  to  ])resent  to  you  his  most  cordial  greetings 
and  expre.ss  to  you  the  .sentiments  of  sincere  friendship  he  cherishes  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  ])eoi)le  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  also  his  fervent  wishes  for  the 
ever-growing  i)rosperity,  greatness,  and  well-being  that  this  country  has  achieved 
under  the  reign  of  free  institutions. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  these  same  and  equally  fervent  wishes  are  iny  own  for  the 
haj)pine.ss  of  the  American  Government  and  people,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  that 
you  inspire  in  me  are  not  less  cordial  nor  less  effusive  than  my  wishes  for  your  per¬ 
se  nal  happiness. 
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Prosulont  Taft  replied  us  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  1  am  hapjiy  to  receive  from  your  liands  llie  letters  of  the  President 
accreditin';  you  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Panama 
to  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  I  accejit  IIi.s  Excellency’s  letters  recallin;;  from  his  post  at  this 
('a])ital  your  ])red(*ces.sor  whose  courteous  relations  with  the  oHicers  of  this  Govern- 
nu'nt  are  held  in  agreeable  memory. 

You  may  rely  on  my  assistance  in  your  efforts  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  brother- 
IkhmI  and  mutual  esteem  now  happily  existin';  between  the  two  Kepublics,  united, 
as  you  ha%'e  rij;htfully  stated,  by  permanent  ties  of  cordial  friendship  and  community 
of  intere.st. 

I  trust  that  you  will  convt'y  to  the  Presidtuit  of  Panama  an  expression  of  my  thanks 
for  his  messages  of  p:ood  will  to  the  (Jovernment  atid  jteople  of  the  United  States  ami 
of  my  own  pood  wishes  for  the  Govertiment  and  ])eople  of  Patuima. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  kindly  setititnetits  you  exj)re.ss  toward  myself  and  trust 
that  your  period  of  residetice  hen*  may  prove  a};reeable  atid  .satisfactory  to  you. 

Hue  acknowledy:ment  in  writitii;  of  your  predece.s.sor's  letter  of  recall  will  la*  dc- 
liv’ered  through  the  Atnerican  mitiister  at  Panatna. 


ASPLKNDll)  movement  to  eneotirajit*  tin*  sttidy  of  tlie  liteni- 
tun*  and  liistorv  of  S^iain  and  Spanisli  America,  and  to 
})rom(»te  lit(*rarv  intercourse  amon<i  tin*  Spanisli-s])eakin<r 
])eo])l(*,  was  most  aiisjtieiously  inat|o:iirtit(*d  ttii  Wednt's- 
day,  l)(*eeml)er  4,  1!)12,  when  the  initial  ineetin*;  of  tin*  Sjianish- 
Am(*riean  Atheneum  was  ht'ld  in  tin*  auditorium  of  tht*  Xationtil 
Museum,  Washin<rton,  1).  ('.  Tin*  <;titln*rin<r  was  att(*inh*d  hy  fully 
l.M)  })(*rsons,  ineltnlino;  a  laro;e  number  from  tht*  diplomatic  corps, 
prominent  (iov(*rnnn*nt  oflieials,  and  noted  scholars  iiinl  sttnlents  of 
Sjtanish-Ameriean  lit(*rat tire. 

The  meetin<r  was  called  to  order  hy  Mr.  Kraneiseo  d.  Yanes,  tin* 
chairman  of  the  or<ianization  committee.  In  his  introduetory 
remarks  he  ])oint(*d  out  the  fireat  and  attractive  held  which  the  literti- 
ture  and  history  of  the  Sjianish-sjteakinfj  nations  oll'er(*d  for  study, 
and  commented  u|)on  the  };rowin<r  imjiortance  as  well  as  natural 
richness  of  the  lan<>:ua<;e  of  ('ervantes.  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  a  common  medium  for’ the  interchanjje  and  mutual  knowled"<* 
of  literary  ideas  and  works  amon<i  these  countries,  and  the  nece.s- 
sity  of  cohesion  and  unity  in  this  held,  were  insjiiriiif;  motives  for  the 
orjianization  of  this  Atheneum. 

Mr.  Vaues  first  ^ireseuted  Sr.  J)ou  Juau  Kiano,  the  minister  from 
Sjiain,  who  delivered  a  felicitous  addre.ss.  Ih*  coufiratulated  the 
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orjiaiii/A'i’s  of  this  association,  expressed  his  willinjjness  to  cooperate 
in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  ])ointed  out  how  tlie  study  of 
the  S])anish  laiif'uaf'e  and  literature  would  have  a  direct  tdl'ect  in 
hriiifiinfj  about  a  closer  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect  between  the 
countries  interested.  The  minister  also  dwelt  on  Spain’s  record  as 
a  civilizinf'  and  educational  agency.  From  Texas  and  California  to 
Paraguay,  he  declared,  the  S])anish  mission  had  been  the  outj)Ost  of 
civilization.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  church  was  erected,  then  and 
tlu're  a  school  was  established,  ami  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  among  the  nations  was  begun. 

Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  Mexican  amba.ssador,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  stated  that  the  Atheneurn  filled  a  need  in  furnishing 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  North  and  South  America,  and  that 
beautiful  Washington  was  tlu'  a])propriate  city  for  the  home  of  such 
an  institution.  The  ambassador  spoke  in  Spanish  and  his  remarks 
were  thoroughly  ap])reeiated. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  followed  the 
Mexican  ambassador  and  ex])ressed  liLs  extreme  pleasure  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  a  gathering  which  had  for  its  aim  the  stud}*  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  history.  He  ])redicted  that  within  the  next 
10  years  tin'  study  of  this  language  would  occuj)}*  a  regular  and 
im])ortant  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school,  college,  and 
university  of  the  United  States. 

Kev.  Charles  Warr(m  Currier  was  the  next  s])eaker.  Dr.  Currier 
holds  a  eonspieuous  })lace  as  an  authority  on  Spanish  literature  and 
has  been  very  active  in  the  organization  of  this  Atheneurn.  In  his 
rcunarks  he  nwiewed  the  works  of  the  most  famous  Spanish  writers, 
and  further  declared  that  many  of  the  best  authors  in  dilferent  coun¬ 
tries  had  signified  their  willingness  to  become  corre.s])onding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Atheneurn.  Among  these  he  mentioned  the  Princess 
Therese  of  Bavaria;  Sir  Clements  K.  Markham,  F.  K.  S.;  Sr.  Rafael 
Altamira,  of  S])ain:  Sr.  Jose  T.  Medina,  of  Chile;  Sr.  J.  Lafone  Que- 
vedo,  of  Argentina;  and  Dr.  Rafael  Villavicencio,  of  Venezuela. 

Sra.  Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt,  the  noted  Cuban  lecturer  and  student  of 
S])aiu.sh-American  literature,  was  the  next  s])eaker  j)resented,  and  she 
delivered  a  pleasing  address  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
S])anish  literature  in  Latin  America. 

At  the  conelusion  of  the  formal  meeting  a  largi*  number  of  those 
])resent  indicated  their  intention  of  becoming  actively  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Atheneurn. 

The  ])reliminarv  work  of  organizing  the  Spanish-Ainerican  Athen- 
eum  was  effected  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Francisco  J.  Vanes, 
chairman,  liev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  Harry  W.  Van  Dyke,  P^sq., 
Julian  Moreno-Lacalle,  and  Emilio  M.  Amores. 

At  the  first  ajinual  meetijig  held  on  Saturday,  January  4,  1918,  the 
following  officers  were  eleeted:  Piesident,  Sr.  Francisco  Javier 
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VAik's,  assistant  <liroct(»r  of  the  Paji  Aim'iican  I'nion;  honorary  vice 
invsidonts,  the  niinistor  of  Spain  aiul  tlio  Spanisli-Anu'iican  diplomats 
in  Washington,  and  .John  Barrett,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
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KL  SALVADOR. 

Fi..\g  .VXD  Coat  of  Ak.ms. 

El  SALVADOR,  the  smallest  yet  relatively  one  of  the  rieliest 
in  natural  resources  and  lnos^  densely  ])Oj)ulated  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  one  of  the  n  Provinces  that  once 
ft)rmed  the  ('aptaincy-Oeneral  of  Ouatemala  under  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonial  r^f'ime.  Her  territory  is  located  wholly  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  audiencia  district, 
between  that  of  (luatc'inala  on  the  west  and  Xicara<;ua  on  the  east, 
and  south  of  that  of  Honduras;  ami  when  I turhide’s  short-lived  Mex¬ 
ican  Em|)ire,  allegiance  to  which  his  lieutenant,  Vicente  Filisola,  was 
trying  to  coerce  the  Salvadorians  into  declaring,  was  overthrown  in 
1823  and  that  general  summoned  all  Central  America  to  a  conference, 
the  pc'ople  of  El  Salvador  were  among  those  who  sent  their  delegates. 

This  congress,  which  was  convened  on  the  24th  of  June  of  that 
year,  and  assumed  the  name  Asemhlea  Xacional  Constituyente, 
promptly  declared  the  Provinces  of  the  former  ('aptaincv-General  to 
he  free  and  indepemlent  States,  and  to  be  confederated  into  a  nation, 
to  he  known  as  the  Provincias  l^nidas  del  Centro  de  America  (the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America);*  anti  as  soon  as  the 
Mexican  Army  had  departed  and  the  various  theories  were  thrashed 
out  that  were  advocateil  by  the  political  parties  formed  as  a  residt 
of  differencies  of  opinion  rt'specting  the  scheme  of  government  to  be 
adopted,  a  spirit  of  liberal  patriotism  prevailetl  and  the  friends  of 
absolute  independence  and  radical  reform  triumphed  over  the  con¬ 
servatives.  All  the  law's  and  all  the  practices,  compilations,  and 
titles  of  the  old  regime  w'ere  abolished,  and  the  assembly  proceeded 
W'ith  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  a  labor  that  lasted  until  the  22d 
of  Xovember,  1824,  when  it  was  finally  promulgated. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly,  following  the 
decree  announcing  the  union  of  the  States,  was  to  cause  the  insignia 
of  Spain  to  be  supplanted  by  a  flag  and  coat  of  arms  more  appro- 
])riate  for  the  new  Republic.  By  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  2lst  of 

'  This  lonfedenilioa  indmleil  Guatemala,  Uomltiras,  .Salvador,  XU-.iragaa.  and  Costa  Rica,  but  not 
Panama,  whieh  vast  her  lot  with  Colombia. 
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Aujjust,  1823.  the  castlo  and  lion  of  the  mother  eountrv  fiave  plaee 
t  )  an  eseuteheon  formed  hv  an  equilateral  triaufile  on  the  base  of 
which  appeared  a  ran<;e  of  mountains,  live  in  number,  located  on  a 
stri])  of  land  washed  by  both  oceans,  over  these,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  triaiifile,  a  rainbow,  and  between  tbe  mountains  and  the 
rainbow  a  liberty  cap,  held  aloft  on  a  staff  and  radiating;  lifiht.  In- 
closinj;  the  tiianjile,  and  airanj^i'd  in  a  circle,  were  the  words,  in¬ 
scribed  in  letters  of  fjold:  “  Provincias  Unidas  del  ('entro  de  America,” 
the  whole  symbolizing  tbe  solidity  of  the  new  nation,  the  brilliant 
hope  for  its  future,  its  commercially  advantageous  location,  anil  its 
sure  foundation  of  ])olitical  libeity.  The  ancient  led  and  yellow 
striped  Ha"  of  (’astile,  which  has  so  well  been  likened  to  “a  river  of 
"old  Howiii"  between  two  streams  of  blood,”  was  superseded  by  one 
composed  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  ujipermost  and  lowest  of 
blue  and  the  middle  of  white.  The  white  one  bore  in  the  center 
the  coat  of  arms  above  described. 

But  when,  in  1838,  the  Federal  ('ongress,  realizin"  that,  because  of 
the  "reat  divei’sity  of  interests  of  the  several  sections  and  tbe  differ- 
enees  in  ])olitical  o])inion,  the  union  could  no  longer  endure  without 
strife,  passed  an  act  permittiii"  each  of  the  States  “  to  act  as  it  thought 
best,”  and  the  confederation  was  dissolved.  El  Salvador  continued 
the  use  of  the  confederation’s  flag  and  arms  until  the  28th  of  April, 
1865,  whenshe  adopted  a  device  on  an  azure  shield  consisting  of  asingle 
volcano  sjxmtingfire  and  smoke  and  surmounted  by  14  stai's,  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  a  star  for  each  of  her  14  territorial  de])artments. 
From  behind  the  mountain,  and  to  the  right  and  partly  concealed 
by  it,  apj)eaied  rising  a  radiant  snn.  Over  the  shield  were  crossed 
cornncopias  filled  with  flowers,  over  them  a  liberty  cap  inclosed  in 
a  circle  radiating  light,  and,  over  all:  “15  de  Setiembre,  1821,” 
tbe  date  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Spanish  rnle.  On 
either  side  of  the  shield  was  the  new  national  Hag,  underneath  a 
crossed  Indian  bow,  arrow,  and  quiver,  and,  jiartly  encircling  the 
whole,  a  wreath  of  palm  leaves.  The  Hag  was  composed  of  five 
stripes,  of  alternate  bine  and  white,  and,  in  the  upper  corner  next  to 
the  staff,  the  coat  of  arms  or  14  stai’s  on  a  field  of  red. 

Now,  however,  El  Salvador  has  abandoned  these  devices  and  she, 
loo.  has  adopted  the  insignia  of  the  original  confederation.  Only  as 
recently  as  the  30th  of  May,  1912,  “  the  Xational  Assembly  of  the 
Republic,  by  virtue  of  tbe  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  jiaragraph  16. 
article  62,  of  the  ('onstitntion.  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  executive,” 
decreed : 

Article  1.  That  there  shall  be  adopted  for  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  with  the 
modifications  herein  .set  forth,  the  coat  of  arms  and  tlai;  of  ('entral  America  decreed  by 
the  Xational  (’on.stituent  As.sembly  of  the  I’nited  Provinces  of  the  ('enter  of  America 
under  date  of  the  21.st  of  Auttust,  1823. 
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Firiit.  The  escutcheon  of  El  Salvador  shall  be  an  e<inilateral  trianjrlc.  At  its  base 
shall  ai)pear  a  cordillera  of  5  volcanoes  located  on  a  strij)  of  land  appearinj;  to  be  washed 
by  Itoth  seas;  in  the  njtper  part,  a  rainbow  curved  above;  beneath  the  an-,  a  liberty 
cap,  radiatiiif;  liftht,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  shall  be  inscribed  through  its  rays: 
‘15  de  Setiembre,  1821 Surrounding  the  triangle,  and  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  shall 
be  inscribe.d,  in  letters  of  gold:  “Ilepublica  de  el  Salvador  en  la  America  Central,” 
and  at  the  base  of  the  triangle:  “Dios,  Union  y  Libertad.” 

Second.  The  coat  of  arms  shall  be  displayed  at  all  ports  and  in  all  public  ollices. 

Third.  The  great  .seal  of  the  nation,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  A.ssembly 
and  that  of  (Jovernment  representatives  and  tribunals  of  justice,  shall  bear  the  same 
coat  of  arms. 

Fourth.  The  national  flag,  for  ports  and  ve.ssels.  .shall  con.sist  of  three  horizontal 
stripes,  the  uppermost  and  lowest  of  blue  and  the  middle  of  white,  on  which  last  shall 
be  depicted  the  coat  of  arms  above  described.  On  pennons  the  .stripes  .shall  be  ar¬ 
ranged  j)erp(‘ndicularly,  in  the  order  mentioned,  (lovernment  envoys  to  foreign 
countries  shall  use  this  flag.  ( )n  merchant  ves.sels  the  flags  and  pennons  .shall  not  bear 
the  coat  of  arms,  but  on  the  middle  .stripe  shall  be  inscribed  in  silver  letters:  “Dios. 
I'nioti  y  Libertad.” 

Fifth.  The  flags  and  standards  of  the  military  corps  shall  be  arranged  as  provided 
in  the  preceditig  paragraph.  The  stripes  shall  always  be  horizontal.  In  the  center 
shall  be  dej)lcted  the  blazonry  above  de.scribed.  On  the  top  stripe  .shall  be  inscribed 
the  words:  “Dios.  Union  y  Libertad,”  and.  on  the  bottom  .stri])e.  the  class  and  number 
of  the  corps.  On  those  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  both  inscrii)tions  shall  be  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  those  of  the  cavalry  in  letters  of  silver. 

Note. — The  al)Ove  quotation  is  from  the  Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  May  ;«),  1912,  vol.  72,  No.  125. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  reference  was  also  made  to  the  History  of  Central  ,.\raerica,  by  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  Vol.  Ill;  the  History  of  Central  America  and  Me.xico,  l)y  Aks-e  Fortier'and  John  Ro.se 
Ficklen,  Vol.  IX;  and  .Salvador,  by  Marie  Uot)inson  Wright. 
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KL  SAIA'ADOK. 

XaTION  AI,  I  loMDAVS. 

IN  the  old  captaincv  fjoiioral  (»f  (Juatoinala.  of  which  tlic  Province 
that  lias  become  tlic  Kc|)iil)lic  of  El  Salvador  was  a  jiart  under 
the  Sjianish  colonial  r6j;ini(‘,  the  same  se(|iienee  of  events  that 
l)roii<rht  about  the  ^reat  political  upheaval  throufjhont  all  Latin 
America  which  at  last  resulted  in  the  indepemlence  of  the  various  juris¬ 
dictions  stimulated  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  supplied  the  opportunity  t<» 
throw  olf  the  monarchical  yoke — thoufih  in  the  district  of  (luatcmala 
there  was  for  a  lon<r  time,  as  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  and  other  places, 
a  severe  stru<i<;le  in  the  minds  of  the  jieople  between  their  veneration 
for  the  ancient  theory  of  the  divine  ri<;ht  of  the  Kinfj  in  all  respects 
to  exact  oheilience  to  his  wilt  and  t heir  evcr-}frowin<;  desire  for  freedom 
to  <;ov(‘rn  themselves. 

Americans  of  Spanish  descent,  thoufrh  dissatisfiial  enoufih  with  the 
o|)pression  and  abuses  they  were  made  to  suffer,  could  not  at  first 
hrinj;  themselves  to  nmounce  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  that  had  given  them  their  blood  and  their  religion  and 
civilization;  and  even  the  Indians,  who  had  been  taught  that  freedom 
signified  but  a  reign  of  license  and  crime  wbile  loyalty  to  the  King 
was  a  high  virtue,  still  regarded  the  ruling  power  with  revenmee  and 
fear.  It  was  not,  as  the  American  representatives  stated  in  their 
memorial  to  the  ('ortes  of  the  1st  of  August,  ISll,  so  much  that  the 
colonists  resented  b(*ing  under  Spanish  dominion  as  that  they  were 
‘‘debased  and  enslaved  by  the  men  sent  out  by  the  Crown  to  fill  the 
judicial,  military,  and  other  offices.”  And  so  when  the  news  came 
that  Napoleon  had  imprisoned  King  Ferdimuid  ami  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  mother  country  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  even  among  the  more  radical  of  the  advocates 
of  re])ublicanism. 

The  change  to  the  constitutional  form  of  government  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  Junta  Suprema  Central  (lubernativa  in 
Spain,  the  making  of  the  colonial  ])ossessions  integral  parts  of  the 
monarchy  instead  of  mere  a])panages  of  the  Crown,  the  granting  of 
the  right  to  re])resentation  in  the  Cortes,  the  creation  of  local  elective 
tribunals  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  promise  of  other  needed  reforms 
went  far  to  delay  the  inevitable  in  Central  America  until  some  years 
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after  Mexico,  Venezuela,  ('olomhia,  and  Arjjentina  liad  declared  and 
hejjun  fijilitini;  for  their  independence.  Nevertheless  the  idea  was 
fostered  in  secret  hy  the  more  intelliiient  Salvadorians  and  slowly 
spread  under  the  ill  treatment  and  strinjient  j)olicy  of  the  S])anish 
Governor.  The  ])romised  reforms  were  not  made  effective;  hope  for 
institutions  and  a  iiovernment  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
a^e  was  soon  dissipated:  im|)atience  and  despair  seized  many  of  the 
peo))le.  and  on  the  oth  of  November,  ISll,  certain  of  the  boldest  of 
the  leaders  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  were  the  first  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  liberation  of  ('entral  America,  by  the  capture  of  3,000  new 
musk('ts  and  more  than  S200,000  from  the  royal  treasury.  Notable 
amoii"  these  ])at riots  were  the  priest,  dose  Matias  Delgado,  Nicolas 
Aguilar  and  his  brothers  Manuel  and  Vicente  Juan  Manuel  Rodrijjuez, 
and  Manuel  Jose  Arce.  A  few  years  a<;o,  November  o,  1911,  was 
made  a  national  holiday  and  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary,  and  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  cajntal 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

On  the  2,5th  of  June,  1821,  the  American  deputies  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  ('ortes  a  memorial  settin<;  forth  the  condition  of  the  Prov¬ 
inces  and  sufijiestino  certain  measures  which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
lead  to  a  definitive  ])eace.  They  assured  their  Spanish  collea<;ues  that 
the  colonists  were  fully  conscious  of  their  rights  as  freemen  and  of 
their  determination  anti  ability  to  defend  them,  hut  that,  if  those 
rights  should  he  resjiected  and  justice  done,  existin<i  difficulties 
mijrht  he  tihliterated.  They  declaretl  that  the  solution  of  the  threat 
])rohlem  would  he  to  establish  autonomic  jjovernments  in  America, 
to  treat  commerce  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  as 
internal,  and  to  give  the  Americans  ecpial  rights  and  privileges  with 
their  brethren  of  Eurojie,  not  oidy  in  respect  of  commerce  hut  in 
the  matter  of  ajipointments  to  office.  But  it  was  too  late  then  for 
conciliatory  efforts  to  he  successful.  Events  were  crowding  each 
otluu-  and  soon  were  beyond  the  control  even  of  those  who  had  set 
them  in  motion.  At  the  time  Central  America  was  at  peace,  hut  the 
constitutional  system  recently  established,  with  its  ])oj)ular  elections 
and  a  free  jiress,  naturally  tended  to  embolden  the  timid.  Party 
haulers  were  of  one  mind  on  the  desirability  of  separation.  Only 
high  oflicers  of  the  (Town  ami  unassimilated  Sjianiards  dissented. 

'Phen  the  news  came  that  Mexico  had  declared  her  indepemlence 
and  that  Chiapas,  the  northernmost  Province  of  Guatemala,  had 
followed  suit.  The  capital  was  ])lunged  into  the  wildest  excitement. 
Yielding  to  the  clamor  of  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  the  Spanish 
governor  himself,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1821,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  high  officers  and  notables  to  resolve  on  some  action  respomive  to 
the  demands  of  the  peojde.  During  the  night  of  the  14th  the  cacos 
(as  the  liberals  were  called)  scattered  their  agents  throughout  the 
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wards  to  stir  up  tlu*  masses  and  at  the  same  time  awe  tlie  espanolistas. 
or  royalist  partisans.  At  <S  a.  m.  on  the  loth  a  thronj;  of  indepeiidistas 
filled  the  porticos,  courtyard,  halls  and  antechamhers  of  the  (xovern- 
ment  house.  Amon<;  them,  and  instructing  the  crowds,  were  Pedro 
Molina,  Ilarrnndia,  IJasilio  Porras,  and  other  leaders.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  oflicials  summoned  to  take  ])art  in  tlie  deliherations  of  the 
meeting  began  to  arrive,  namely,  two  members  of  eacli  corporation 
deputized  therefor,  the  archbishop  and  j)relates  of  the  religions  orders, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  treasury,  who,  together  with  the 
di])utaci6n  provincial,  and  under  the  jtresidency  of  the  jefe  snj)erior 
|)olitico,  Cainza,  at  otice  proceeded  to  business.  Every  attempt  at 
a  vacillating  policy  was  defeated  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
liberals,  Bancroft  tells  ns  — 

Who  voted  for  an  iniinediati*  deelaratioii  of  indej)eudence.  The  di]iutaeii>n  and 
aynntainiento  then,  as  the  le<;itiinate  orfrans  to  ex])ress  the  ])nl)lie  will,  drew  ui>  the 
.tctn  f/e  Indcpendenria.  which  was  ado]>ted.  si<;ned,  and  sworn  to  hy  all  the  nieinhers 
present.  This  instrument,  after  declarin<;  the  aspiration  of  (inateinalans  to  he  free 
and  indejH'iident  }>eoi)le,  invited  all  citizens  of  the  Provinces  to  choose  without  delay 
repre.sentatives,  on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  1.5. 0(K)  inhabitants,  to  a  national  congress 
that  was  to  meet  March  1,  1822  *  *  *.  ()u  the  17th,  (iainza  issued  a  jiroclamation 

formally  placin"  l>efore  the  people  the  resolutions  ado])ted  on  the  loth  and  enjoiniii" 
on  all  the  duty  of  ahidin<;  by  them  and  of  n‘spectin<r  the  laws  and  authorities  recoi;- 
nized  hy  them.  Any  attempt  by  word  or  dec'd  to  re.store  .8panish  domination  was 
declared  hi<i:h  treason,  jmnishahle  with  death.  The  j)owers  of  the  con<jre.ss  were  to  be 
<-onstituent,  to  adopt  a  form  of  Government  and  frame  the  national  constitution. 
■Meantime  (iainza  held  civil  and  military  authority,  actiiijr  with  the  advice  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  junta  consultiva. 

With  the  establishment  of  independence  came  the  news  of  Itnrhide’s 
projt'ct  to  attach  the  ('entral  American  jtrovinces  to  his  empire  in 
M(‘xico.  To  this  the  jtatriot  priest  Delgado  opposed  the  full  force 
of  his  elotpuMice  and  energy,  and  he  was  support tal  in  his  opposition 
hy  the  great  body  of  public  opinion  in  El  Salvador.  The  hriefne.ss 
of  the  Empire’s  life,  however,  prevented  armed  e.xpres.sion  of  El 
Salvador’s  disinclination.  After  the  fall  of  Itnrhide  the  constituent 
congre.ss  was  assembled  hy  (len.  Filisola  on  the  24th  of  June,  1S23, 
under  the  presidency  of  Delgado,  and  the  old  provinces  that  had 
formed  the  ('aptaincy-deneral  of  (iuatemala  were  declared  to  he 
“free  and  indejxuident  States,  confeilerated  into  a  nation  under 
the  name  of  Provincias  I’nidas  del  Centro  de  America”  (I’nited 
Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America).  One  of  the  lirst  of  its  acts 
was  to  decree  that  the  1.5th  of  Se])t ember  in  eacli  year  should 
he  a  national  holiday,  devoted  to  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the 
ileclaration  of  independence.  This  observance  was  continued  hy  El 
Salvador  after  the  dissolution  of  the  confi'deration  15  years  later, 
and  it  is  still  the  date  she  distinguishes,  not  only  as  the  chief  national 
holiday,  hut  hy  inscribing  it  on  her  coat  of  arms. 
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Her  Other  <;re!it  patriotic  festival  is  held  on  the  loth  of  March,  a 
(lay  set  apart  to  coinmeinorate  the  invahiahle  services  to  the  con- 
lederatiou,  and  to  El  Salvador  in  particnlar,  of  (ien.  Francisco 
Morazan,  who  fiiiided  the  ship  of  state  tlirough  the  most  p(*rilons 
days  of  the  stormy,  chaotic  ])eriod  that  followed  the  separation  from 
Spain.  ‘‘Morazan,  ”  Bancroft  says  of  him,  “will  stand  in  history  in 
many  respects  as  the  best,  and  in  all  as  tlie  ablest,  man  that  tVntral 
America  had.  lie  was  horn  in  Honduras  in  1799,  his  father  heinji 
a  Creole  from  the  IVest  Indies  and  his  mother  of  Te<;uci<;alpa,  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  Ills  education  was  such  as  he  coidd  obtain  in  the  country  at 
that  time,  but  his  (piickness  of  api)iehension  and  thirst  for  knowled<te 
soon  placed  him  far  above  his  countrymen.  He  was  of  an  imj)etuous 
temjierament  aiui  possessed  at  the  same  time  (jreat  decision  and 
|)erseverance.  His  bearin';  was  free  and  manly  and  Ids  character 
frank  and  open.  These  qualities  could  not  fail  to,  and  did,  secure 
him  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  <;ivinj;  him  an  immense 
induence  over  them.  In  1S24  he  was  already  occupying  the  position 
of  si'cretai  v  <;eneral  of  Honduras,  and  later  was  senat(*r,  and  for  a 
time  actin';  jete  of  the  state,  hut  his  tem])erament  soon  made  him 
turn  his  attention  to  martial  alfairs.  He  ever  after  was  noted  as  a 
republican  of  very  liberal  views.” 

■  He  Ix'came  pi’oininent  in  the  national  affairs  of  tin*  confederacy  at 
a  time  when  the  two  leadin';  political  parties  were  en<;a<;ed  in  a  civil 
war.  When  he  entered  the  arena  the  reactionaries,  or  serviles,  as 
they  were  called,  and  who  were  dominated  by  the  aristocracy  and 
church,  were  contendin';  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  laws,  with 
(luatemala  as  a  controllinj;  influence.  The  liberals  were  for  a  purely 
federal  republican  <;overnment  and  the  abolition  of  all  special  privi- 
h‘<;es.  with  no  undue  iidluence  on  the  part  of  any  particular  State. 
'Phe  reactionaries  were  in  the  ascendancy  at  the  cajntal  in  (luatemala; 
the  Salvadorians  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  liberals,  and  Morazan 
sided  with  the  Salvadorians.  He  it  was  who  led  them  to  victory,  and, 
when  he  had  besie<;ed  and  taken  the  ca])ital,  restored  the  constitu¬ 
tional  institutions,  caused  the  seat  of  Clovernment  to  be  removed  to 
San  Salvador,  encoura';ed  education  and  commercial  relations  with 
othei-  countries,  endeavored  to  adjust  political  differences,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  stable  administration,  and  before  lon<;  became  the  choice  of 
the  ])eople  for  the  presidency,  and  servc'd  them  in  that  office  for  two 
terms,  wiscdy  and  ably,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  in 
1S3S.  It  is  a  <;racefid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  sincere  patriot,  to 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  time,  and  to  an  indomitable 
soldiei-  that  El  Salvador  pays  in  continuin';  to  observe  as  one  of  her 
national  holidays  the  anniversary  of  the  unveilin';  of  the  ma‘;nificent 
statue  that  was  ei‘ected  in  his  honoi-  in  the*  ca])ital  of  her  country. 
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]iik(*  most  of  our  Stiitos.  the  Salvadoriaiis  loo  have  tlioir  arhor  day 
(Fiesta  do  los  Arholes).  lii  FI  Salvador  the  day  set  apart  is  the  8d  of 
May,  when  there  are  jiarades  of  the  school  cliildren  and  civic  and 
military  organizations,  flower  displays  such  as  only  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Tropics  can  make  ])ossil)le,  and  planting  of  trees;  and  besides 
these  three  national  festivals,  there  are  the  great  religious  celebia- 
tions  at  Christmas  and  the  day  of  San  Miguel,  her  patron  saint.  At 
Christmas  the  gaieties  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  carnival. 
P^very  one  dons  gala  attire,  the  streets  ai(‘  crowded,  and  bonbons, 
confetti,  flowei-s,  and  eggshells  filled  with  ])erfume  are  tossed  about; 
in  many  of  the  houses  handsomely  decorated  Christmas  trees  are  set 
U]);  a  splendid  display  is  made  at  the  cathedral,  where  the  cere¬ 
monies  are  impressive  and  magnificent,  the  best  of  the  orchestras  and 
vocalists  of  the  country  lend  their  assistance*,  and  the  most  beautiful 
woimin  is  posed  as  the  Virgin. 
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Peru  and  Its  Capital,  by  (roi  aldine  (ininiiess,  in  tlie  Decombor  Bay 
Vi(‘\v  Mafjazino,  is  an  t'ntortainin"  as  well  as  instrnctivo  article  on 
l^('ru,  especially  notewortliy  because  of  its  line  pen  picture  of  the 
beautiful  old  capital,  Lima.  The  seaport  C'allao  and  the  city  of 
Art‘(iuipa  are  also  given  interesting,  though  less  extensive,  descrij)- 
tions.  The  author’s  personal  fajniliarity  with  the  city  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  people  of  the  aristocratic  capital  of  the  “Land  of  the 
Incas”  is  evklent  in  her  manner  of  ilealing  with  her  subject,  which 
shows  that  she  knows  whereof  she  writes.  Her  style  ami  diction  are 
most  pleasing,  and  the  article  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  though 
a  few  paragra|)hs  of  rather  sharp  criticism  are  indulged  in,  especially 
r('lative  to  the  poorer  cpiarters  of  (’allao  and  the  absence  of  sanitary 
arrangements. 

'I'he  following  graphic  picture*  of  the  Baj'  of  Callao  introeluces  her 
subject  to  the  reader: 

( )ur  steamer  ha<i  plowed  her  way  through  the  idiusphoreseent  I’aciiio  waves,  and  her 
pennants  now  fluttered  on  the  15ay  Callao.  Sinooth-l’aeed  rocks  and  islands  rose  from 
the  water,  and  in  the  distance  were  the  Andes — not  snow-capped  peaks,  hut  rounded 
hills,  [)eerin>t  one  over  the  shoulder  of  another. 

In  the  afternoon  the  water  of  the  hay  is  a  deep,  deep  blue,  and  sunshine  from  a 
cloudless  southern  sky  leaves  daz7.1in<;  sparkles  on  its  ripples.  Tlie  ftreen  hulls  of 
schooners  and  brifts  reflected  in  the  glassy  water,  and  the  blues  and  reds  of  many  rowing 
boats,  make  the  scene  brilliant.  At  evening  the  bay  is  lovelier  still.  From  the  shore 
we  watch  the  sun's  golden  disk  slipping  adown  the  gray  sky  behind  the  huele.ss  deej). 
minding  sunset  glory  flashes  around  the  dark  trees  on  the  shore  and  makes  the  harbor 
islands  look  like  floating  leviathans.  It  dazzles,  awes,  and  fascinates.  Hy  night  the 
gray  island  rocks  are  only  just  visible  against  the  black  sky.  The  harbor  clock  light 
throws  long  reflections  on  the  dark,  smooth  water,  and  over  all  falls  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  restraint.  ,Stars  glitter  above;  lights  waver  in  the  bay;  good-night  partings 
may  be  h<‘ard,  mingled  with  gentle  “lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar.”  It  is  thus  that 
we  come  to  the  capital  of  Peru  through  its  seaport,  Callao. 

A  description  of  the  chief  seaport  of  Peru  follows  and  then  the 
author  takes  us  to  Lima  in  the  following  pleasing  manner: 

In  25  minutes  fine  modern  electric  cars  carry  us  over  the  0  miles  which  stretch 
between  Callao  and  Linut.  Then  beneath  the  two  strange  sentinel  hills  between 
which  the  Riniiic  flows  to  the  ocean,  we  find  ourselves  in  fhe  City  of  the  Three  Kings, 
so  named  because  it  was  founded  by  Pizarro  on  Epiphany  Day,  and  to  render  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  three  wise  men  who  visited  Bethlehem  he  called  it  their  city. 
-Vlthough  the  days  are  passed  when  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Lima  were  unrivaled 
in  South  America,  the  tone  of  the  capital  is  still  noticeably  aristocratic.  The  City  of 
the  Three  Kings  has  fallen;  only  such  relics  as  the  bones  of  Pizarro,  the  house  of  the 
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Viceroys,  and  the  Iii(|uisition  buildin"  remain  to  witness  to  its  former  <ireainess.  Yet 
lier  combination  of  the  ijraces  of  the  past  with  the  attainments  of  tlie  [tresi'iit  are 
unique.  It  is  risinii  from  the  ashes  of  the  jtast — yoiins,  yet  refined  tty  the  exjterience 
of  aste;  Itrilliant,  yet  Iteautiful  because  touclu‘<I  l>y  the  spirit  of  tlie  days  tliat  are  no 
more. 

The  capital  is  now  a  typical  South  American  city — flat,  low,  extensive,  Itright,  and 
pretty.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the  summer  sunshine  floods  the  Rreat  jilaza  and 
the  Ions  streets  which  intersect  at  ri^ht  aiiLdes.  The  city  is  clean  and  elegant;  tropical 
trees  abound:  and  its  squares  and  paseos — jtarks  or  avenues  where  it  is  fashionable  to 
jtromenade — look  very  attractive.  A  brilliant  ])opulation,  foreisn  stores,  imposins 
clu:;ches,  ])erfect  streets,  and  an  up-to-date  electrie-car  system,  make  it  most  pleasing; 
indeed  a  Limena  saying  runs:  “It  were  possible  to  die  of  hunger  in  Lima,  but  not  to 
leave  it.’’  *  *  * 

Of  all  the  cities  I  was  ever  in,  Peru’s  cai)ital  is  the  most  cosmopolitan.  This  suburb 
is  a  China  town;  this  corner  of  the  market  is  entirely  Negro;  this  store  is  manned  and 
managed  by  Turks.  Here  are  poncho-wearing  Indians,  Peruvian  ])riest3,  French 
sisters,  American  engineers,  English,  German,  and  Italian  merchants,  Pelgian  school 
teachers,  and  rei)resenlatives  of  almost  every  country  on  earth.  Hut  the  greater 
number  of  the  peoj)le  who  i)a.ss  us  on  these  sunlit  Lima  streets  are  women  and  girls 
with  demure  and  ])retty  faces,  draped  in  black  mantas,  or  black  lace  veils.  In  the 
afternoon  the  wealthy  Spanish  ladies  will  drive  through  the  streets,  and  then  the 
latest  fashions  in  silks  and  feathers  will  be  on  show.  Of  the  l(i0,()00  inhabitants  of 
Lima,  33  per  cent  are  of  Spanish  descent,  27  per  cent  half-breeds,  17  per  cent  Indians, 
12  per  cent  foreigners,  0  i>er  cent  Negro,  and  5  i)er  cent  Chinese. 

The  people  of  Lima  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  traveler.  They  form  by  far  the  most 
cultivated  and  tolerant  community  in  Peru.  Indeed  Lima  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  even  a  stay  in  its  favored  homes  imparts  a  certain  social  standing.  Talent, 
beauty,  and  generosity  mingle  in  the  homes  where  a  foreigner  is  entertained.  Hand¬ 
some  gentlemen  of  distinguished  appearance  can  converse  with  equal  freedom  in 
English,  French,  or  Spanish.  The  belles  of  the  city  wear  the  latest  Paris  fa.diions  with 
as  much  grace  and  elegance  as  any  of  Europe’s  fairest.  Indeed  the  attractions  of  the 
Limena  are  unique.  She  has  not  the  natural  ruddy  grace  of  the  country  girl,  but 
the  fascination  of  a  pale  olive  face,  luxuriant  black  hair,  and  large  luminous  eyes. 
She  is  witty,  vivacious,  and  graceful;  can  converse  with  comparative  ea.«e  in  several 
languages;  is  essentially  womanly;  and  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  religion  and  to 
worldly  amusements. 

After  a  "otioral  deserijitioii  of  the  lioiises,  streets,  and  eliinate  of 
tlie  ca])ital  tlie  author  deserihes  the  ascent  from  Mollendo  to  Are- 
<|ni])a  and  the  latter  interesting;  little  city  in  the  folhnvinj;  style: 

Three  days  .south  from  Gallao  we  come  to  another  of  Peru's  ports — Molleudo.  And 
from  here  we  take  that  wonderful  journey  to  Arequijra.  Fj),  up,  up  the  train  climbs, 
until  we  find  ourselves  fi.OOd  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Are(piipa 
nestles  under  the  shadow  of  El  Misti,  that  lowers  21.000  feet  above  the  sea.  "Are- 
<piipa.’’  it  has  been  said,  "is  one  of  the  neatest.  i)rettiest,  and  l)rightest  towns  in 
South  America.’’  Light  rellected  from  the  .snow  falls  upon  the  white  stone  houses 
that  line  her  streets.  These  houses  are  smoothly  plastered  and  i)ainted  in  delicate 
tints  of  cream,  rose.  gold,  or  blue.  It  is  es-sentially  a  city  of  tbe  moneyed  clas.ses  and 
boa.sts  many  an  aristocratic  family  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Indeed,  tlie  whole 
tone  of  her  society  is  noticeably  superior  to  that  of  most  Peruvian  towns.  Hull¬ 
lighting  is  tabooed  even  by  the  church,  gambling  by  means  of  lottery  tickets  has  won 
but  little  popularity,  and  the  homes  manifest  more  of  the  hapjiy  family  life  of  our  own 
country  than  is  usually  seen  in  Peru. 

()59{I2-  Hull.  6—13 - 8 
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Relative  to  Peru’s  industrial  profrress  and  the  extent  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory  the  author  writes: 

Not  in  l)eautifiil  cities  alone  does  Pern  excel.  She  is  destined  to  he  a  e:reat  indus¬ 
trial  center  and  a  wonderful  factor  in  snjtplyiivi;  the  neces.sities  of  the  world.  She  will 
jdayattreat  part  in  thecoininerceof  the  twentieth  century.  <i.)ld  atid  silverasa  in(‘dinin 
of  exchan!;e.  and  in  the  arts,  copper,  and  tin  as  e,s.sentials  in  so  many  pha.ses  of  indus¬ 
trial  development,  the  other  metals  n.sefitl  in  a  thotis,ind  ways  iti  ap])lied  science, 
the  nitrate  .salts  for  prime  necessities  in  l)oth  peace  atid  war  -all  these  and  much 
more  are  to-day  supplied  in  hiyli  pn)portion  hy  Perti. 

Althouirh  the  area  of  Pern  is  srreatly  shrnnlom  from  its  old  honndaries,  it  is  .still  a 
vast  domain,  coverin';  (ISO. 001)  squire  miles.  We  tnay  hotter  comprehetid  its  extent 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  eipial  to  the  coml)ined  areas  of  Texas,  Nevada,  LTah , 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  its  coast  litie  of  l.ooo  miles  is  as  extensive  as  onr  Atlatitic 
coa.st  from  Maine  to  (Jeoryia. 

Kemarkable  Railways  of  Peru,  hv  Rud()l|)li  Sterliiijr,  is  another 
instnictive  tirtiele  a])])eariu<;  in  'Phe  Ihiy  View  Ma>;jizine  of  the  same 
date.  The  <;reater  ])art  of  the  article  consists  of  a  jrood  description 
of  the  ('eutiiil  Railway  of  Peru,  tlmt  remarkaltle  sjteeimeu  of  railwiiy 
eujriiieeriujr  which  stands  as  a  histin<;  inoiuiment  to  American  ener<j:y 
and  skill  hticked  uj)  hy  indomitahle  jdtiek  and  determined  tenacity. 
The  hotly  ttf  Henry  Meijrs,  the  American  en<rineer  whose  <;enius  made 
ptt.ssihle  the  completion  of  the  roatl,  lies  hiiried  under  ji  simjtle  mound 
about  2  miles  from  Callao,  near  the  railroad  track  which  he  built  jind 
whicli  to-thiy  serves  as  his  momiment.  Mount  Mei<rs,  whose  ])eak 
towers  to  a  heijiht  of  nearly  IN, 000  feet,  is  ])ierced  hy  the  tunnel  of 
the  rjiilway  10,00*)  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  as  an  imjterisliaitle 
natural  shaft  to  ])er])etujite  the  memory  of  this  remarkal>le  man. 

After  <rivin<r  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  tlie  I'oad  and  a  descri])- 
tion  of  the  jdiysical  difiiculties  tliat  were  overcome,  Mr.  Sterlinj;  eon- 
cludes  his  interestin';  narrative  as  follows: 

The  scenic  ynuidenrof  the  Andes  i.s  n()wh(!re  more  impre.s.sive  thnn  alom,'  the  canyon 
of  the  Kimac  Itiver.  tlironi;h  wliich  this  railroad  runs,  .\fter  leavim;  Oallao.  for  ati 
hour  or  more  the  train  winds  tlironirli  a  wide  irri'j:a(e(l  valley,  yrean  and  prospeiMiis 
lookint;  willi  i)lantations  of  sii'j:ar  cane.  I'arlher  nj)  the  valley  n  iriMWs  and  i.s  cl  isetl 
in  liy  naked  rocks.  Twenty-live  miles  from  Lima  a  station  is  readied  2. Slid  feet 
above  tlie  .sea;  12  miles  farther  the  altitmle  is  .>,(M)I)  feet.  At  Cas.ipah-a.  tlie  town  of 
smelters,  l.'LOIMI  feet  i.s  attained  l>y  tlie  pnllima,  viliratiny  engine;  at  I  I.OtMl  fi-et  tlie 
chimm'ysof  (.'asajialca  look  like  pins  stnck  in  the  yreen  carpet  below,  and  tinally  tlie 
]>a.s.sen!;er  descends  from  tlm  train,  very  uncertain  on  his  feet,  at  the  nni>r<“cedented 
heieht  of  l.a,S(i.j  feet  and  stands  on  the  cold.  wind-swei)t  Andes  roof.  On  every  hand 
are  peaks  and  hoods  of  snow,  lleyond  the  .station  the  rechristemsl  Mount  .Meies  rises 
another  2. (MM)  feet,  as  a  momiment  to  tlm  indefatigable  Yankee  promoter  and  soldier 
of  fortune  who  conceived  and  built  the  road. 

A  Trip  to  Chile,  hy  ('htules  11.  Harlow,  is  an  interest iiii;  and 
iuformtttive  article  dealing;  with  that  ])ro<;ressivo  Republic,  which 
also  ii])pears  iu  this  numher  of  The  Ray  View  Maj;jiziue.  Besides 
^dviuj;  much  valutthlc  information  relative  to  the  cotintrv,  its  ])eo])le. 
manners  and  customs,  resources,  etc.,  the  author  <rives  <;ood  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Valparaiso  and  Santia<;o,  excerjits  from  which  would  he 
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given  herewith,  hut  fur  the  fact  that  detailed  deseri])tions  <»f  these 
two  cities  a])])eared  in  The  Monthly  Bulletin  for  ()etol)er.  Mr.  Har¬ 
low’s  article  is  not  oidy  interesting  hut  iidonnative. 

Field  Work  in  Colombia,  by  Frank  M.  C'haj)inan.  in  The  American 
Museum  Journal  for  October,  gives  a  resume  of  the  recent  work 
of  tlie  Museum’s  (\dombian  expedition  under  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Miller.  The  American  Museum  Journal  for  l)eceml)er.  Ittll,  gave 
an  account  of  their  work  u])  to  November.  Ibll,  when  these  gentle¬ 
men  returned  to  tlie  Cauca  Valley  to  e.vplore  the  primitive  forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kio  Frio,  where  important  collections  were  made. 
In  December  an  expedition  from  C'artago  in  the  Cauca  Valley, 
toward  Novita  on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  west  of  the  coastal  Andes, 
resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  collection  of  many  specimens  new  to 
the  Museum  and  others  new  to  science,  the  fauna  of  the  west  side  of 
theCoast  Range  being  totally  different  from  tliat  of  tlie  eastern  side. 

Botli  of  the  explorers  experienced  severe  attacks  of  fever  and 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  Cali  during  January.  In  March  tl\e 
work  was  resumed  and  they  left  ('ali  for  Popayan  en  route  for  he 
headwaters  of  the  Magdalena.  After  reaching  San  Agustin  in 
April  Mr.  Allen's  fever  returned  ami  he  was  compelled  t(t  go  to 
Bogota  for  treatment  and  eventually  to  return  to  tlie  I'nited  States 
to  recover  his  health.  Mr.  Miller,  however,  continued  the  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  upper  Magdalena  country,  his  special  object  being  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  the  almost  unknown  nest  of  the  cock-of-the- 
rock,  with  studies  on  which  to  base  a  group  of  this  rare  bird.  His 
success  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  his  letter,  (pioted  by  Mr.  ('hapman; 

Since  1  have  been  ainne  tin*  work  has  been  pushed  along  as  usual,  and  we  have 
not  been  altogether  unsttccessful.  The  best  work  was  ])robably  done  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Kio  Naranjos.  Here  1  found  the  cock-of-the-rock  in  considerable  numbers 
and  had  great  hopes  of  finding  a  nest.  Search  as  I  would  in  the  most  likely  ])laces 
nothing  resulted  but  an  old  root-lined  mud  nest,  rcsemtiling  a  phoebe's,  but  much 
larger.  This  of  course  did  not  amount  to  anything,  as  there  was  no  way  of  identifying 
it  for  certain.  The  Naranjos  ami  its  aflluents  are  flanked  l)y  great,  sheer  cliffs,  and 
as  the  birds  that  were  examined  were  t)reeding  (all  males>  1  knew  there  must  t)e  nests 
somewhere.  1  recalleil  how  eager  you  were  to  get  this  nest .  and  that  acted  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  for  further  .search.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  1  took  seven  line  nests  in  all;  the 
old  one,  one  with  two  eggs,  two  with  one  egg  each,  one  with  two  very  small  young  in 
very  long  down,  one  with  one  young  with  ]>in  feathers  and  some  down,  and  one  with 
two  young  almost  feathered;  al.so,  a  series  of  males  and  females  in  \arious  jdumages. 
The  nests  were  all  jdastered  against  cliffs  or  rocks,  but  not  high  at)ove  water;  four, 
7  to  1.5  feet,  in  the  worst  sjiots  imaginable.  To  reach  them  it  was  nece.ssary  to  l)nild 
rafts,  fell  trees,  and  clamber  down  the  stone  walls  secured  with  rojies. 

The  females  of  nearly  all  the  nests  were  collected  *  *  *  .  The  nests  are  made 

with  a  solid  mud  foundation  and  are  lined  with  line  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  nearly 
as  large  as  a  crow’s  and  marked  very  heavily  with  much  the  same  coloring  as  those 
of  the  black  vulture. 

In  the  forests  about  Florencia  Mr.  Miller  collected  and  ])reserved  some  800  birds 
anu  mammals,  jiractically  none  of  which  are  rei>res<*nted  in  our  j)revious  Colombian 
collections. 


Mr.  Miller  suircoded  in  j;otlinj.'  niiiterial  for  a  museum  habitat  jiroup  of  the 
famous  ‘•oock-of-the-rm-k."  an  aeeount  of  whieh  is  ^iven  in  “Field  Work  in 
Colombia.’'  in  the  October  number  of  the  .\meriean  Museum  Journal. 
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In  summing;  up  the  H'sults  uf  the  expi'ditioii  Mr.  (’liai)niaii  says: 

Ji  is  still  t(M>  (‘ally  to  s]K‘ak  at  l(‘ii;'th  of  tlio  major  results  oljtaiiied  l)y  oar  work  ia 
( 'olomhia,  Eat  it  is  ol)vioas.  as  stady  of  the  collect ioas  projrresses.  that  we  are  ia  |)osses- 
sioa  of  data  of  hiirh  iia]torlaaee  ia  its  heariii"  aot  oaly  oa  the  oriyda  of  life  ia  t'oloiahia, 
oat  also  oa  tla?  oriiria  of  life  ia  troi)ieal  America,  laeidt'iitally  the  ex])editioa  has 
st'cared  a  stir])risia<:ly  larire  aaiaher  of  now  aad  rare  species.  We  have  fotiad,  for 
example,  that  a  eertaia  daek  iAiithi/a  tidtioni)  ja-evioasly  kaowa  froia  oidy  two 
s]H‘eimeas,  is  a  eoiamoa  bird  ia  the  Caaea  \'alley.  aad  oar  series  of  lo  heaatifally 
jirepared  skins  oaahh's  as  to  show  the  elo.se  relatioashijis  of  this  bird  with  Ai/tliita 
hnnuita  of  Soatli  Africa. 

At  least  oae-foarth  of  the  birds  collected  were  aot  before  coalaiaed  ia  oar  maseam 
aad  many  of  thes(>  are  aew  to  American  maseatas,  whih‘  of  those  new  to  science  a 
beaatiful  little  ])arrol  from  near  the  crest  of  the  central  Aadt's  ](rov(‘s  to  be  a  link 
coaiK'ctia*;  other  forms  of  its  <rroa])  *  *  *  _ 

We  should  aot  fail  to  ex])laia  that  the  success  we  have  met  with  ia  Colombia  has 
been  dao  not  to  the  eaeroy  of  oar  own  repre.sealalives  alone,  bat  ia  no  small  au'asare 
to  the  coartesy  aad  coojx-ratioa  of  the  Coloiabiaas  who,  whether  as  ollicials  or  as 
individuals,  have  invariably  honored  oar  calls  for  iaformatioa  aad  assistance  aad 
have  fre(pieatly  e.xteaded  hosjiitalities  which  ^really  increased  the  ellicieacy  of  the 
0X])editioa. 

Oar  i)laas  for  the  fatare  iaclade  a  biological  survey  of  the  Moirota  reitioa.  to  be 
followt'd  by  (‘xploratioas  ia  that  little-kaowa  territory  to  the  east  ia  which  a]i]>er 
bratiches  of  both  the  Orinoco  aad  the  Amazon  have  their  ori<;ia. 

The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,  by  MontirunuMV  ScluiyltM',  in  the 
S(>|)t('nil)or  Architectural  l{cc()r(l,  is  tin  articlt*  written  I’roni  the  view¬ 
point  of  one  wlio  lias  st'tMi  and  tippreeititt'd  the  arehitt'cturid  Itetiuties 
of  th(‘  Ciitliedrals  tind  old  chtirches  of  tliis  lint'  old  etiitital.  Mueh  of 
th(‘  article  deals  with  iirchitecturtil  details  which  ctin  he  best  tipitn*- 
ciatt'd  by  niendu'is  of  tlu‘  craft,  hut  intieh  of  it  will  he  a  revelation 
to  even  the  casual  rtaider  who  luis  never  traveled  in  the  fascinatinj; 
country  once  known  its  •’New  Spidn.”  Mr.  Seluiyler's  apjtreciation 
of  Mexico  as  a  field  for  tirehitectural  study  is  revealt'd  in  the  followintr 
(‘xcerpts  from  his  introductory  para<rraphs: 

Fcr  a  siadcat  of  .\a:cricaa  architt'ctarc  who  for  ihc  lirsi  time  has  hail  the  ojipor- 
taaity  i  f  M‘<*ia<:  Mexico,  tl.c  coaclasioa  that  c\(‘ry  baddiafi  American  architect  oairht 
to  do  tl.e  saa'.(“  thiiifr  while  th.ere  is  yet  time  is  qaite  irresistible.  It  is  aot  risking  very 
taach.  at  any  rate  not  tooaaich.  tosaythat  some  ])atriotic  Pan  American  woald  do  a 
very  s>reat  .-ervice  by  iastitatii'^  a  ’I'l-ix  de  Mexico”  as  off.-et  aad  coaaterbalaace  to 
the  Prix  de  Itoau*.  I'or  oiu*  thiafr.  th(‘  sttideat  can  "et  oat  of  acct'ssible  book.s  what 
a  .sojoara  ia  Monie  has  to  "ivi-  him  much  more  ri'adily  than  he  coaid  ^et  the  same  thiae 
ia  till'  .same  way  oat  of  what  a  sojoara  ia  Mexico  has  to  ofler  him.  For  another  and 
even  more  important  thini;.  the  natural  enviroinaeat  of  Mexican  archit(‘Ctare  has 
far  more  to  offer  him  that  is  coiiirntotis  with  his  own  ])roblems  than  the  eavironaietit 
•  of  the  architecture  of  Italy. 

To  b(‘^in  with.  Mi'xico  is cis-Atlantic.  This  is  also  the  "New  World.”  as  we  are  so 
fond  of  poiatini;  oat  ia  reference  to  the  artistic  crudities  and  shortcomiaiis  of  oar 
own  country.  True.  tl;e  Mexican  .“ettlena'iits  are  of  a  much  f^^’eater  antiquity  ia  fact 
than  any  of  the  "Xorte  Americano.”  .lamesiowa  itself  is  of  ye.slerday  compared 

I  with  the  sceiu's  of  the  coiupiest  of  Cortez.  Where  oar  coloaial  antiquities  are  at  the 

utmost  of  the  late  .'■eveatt'etith  century.  Mexican  montiments  of  the  .sixteenth  abound. 
Hut  that  is  by  no  mt'ans  the  whole  story.  It  is  necessary  to  .saj>])lement  the  dates  by 


■iiiiiti'sy  or  The  Aivliitci  tunil  Hii  oid 

SALTO  DKL  A(;l’A— Kol  XTAl.N  KXD  OF  AOl  KDlTT.  (177!>).  MEXICO  (TTY. 

Thorp  Is  Iho  torminus  of  Iho  old  ariuodiu  t,  comiilotod  in  177!*.  It  was  loiij;  sinoo  ahandonod  as  the  water  siii)|)U’  of  the] 
Pity  or  any  part  of  it.  htit  it  will  he  aareed  that  this  monuinoital  terminus,  with  its  twisteil  rororo  lolnnins,  its 
heraldic  einhlazoninents,  its  senlptnre,  and  its  dec  orative  detail,  w  as  w  ell  w  orth  irreservinK  as  an  ornament  of  this 
eharininj:  and  romantic  town."  (From  "The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,”  in  The  Architectural  Hc'cord  for 
Seiitemher. ) 


THE  CATIIEDKAL  AXI)  SAGliAUIO.  MEXICO  CITY. 
(.Sattrario  huilt  175(l.  Lorenzo  Kcslritiuez.  architect.) 
Illuslratint;  "  The  .Vrchitecture  of  Mexico  Cit  v,"  hv  .Montitomerv  Schuvler. 


ronrtfsy  of  The  Arrliltt* 'tural  KtM‘4>nl. 


THE  <>LI>  (TU  KCH  OP'  SAX  FKAXCISCO.  SEP:N  FROM  AVENIHA  SAN  FUAXC'IS(X),  THROUGH 
COURT  A'ARI),  MEXICO  CITY. 


“This  is  wiihilrawii  .some  hundred  feet  from  the  sidewalk  of  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  eily,”  .says  Mr. 
Schuyler,  in  “  The  .Vrchitecture  of  .Mexico  City.” “so  that  it  is  hard  to  make  out  its  (ietail  throuKli  the  gateway 
and  across  the  ganien,  and  the  photograph  caii  (io  it  no  sort  of  justice.” 


PAX  AMERICA  IX  THE  MAGAZIXES. 
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exi)laininf;  that  tlu*  Mexiran  ])i(>noer'i  hp^aii  to  build  inonunKMits  boiore  our  own 
Now  England  ancestors,  it  we  happen  to  have  any.  had  any  notion  beyond  that  of 
])itching  shingled  tents  for  their  own  shelter.  The  coinninnal  ide.i  was  before  the 
eyes  of  the  settlers  of  Mexico  as  the  individualistic  idea  was  before  tho.se  of  the  e.irly 
settlers  of  English  or  Dutch  descent.  The  ■'civic  center”  is  the  latest  fad  of  American 
innnici])alities.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  lind  an  ancient  Spanish  settlement  which 
did  not  begin  with  this  to  ns  novel  notion  as  a  primary  e.ssential  of  its  existence  and 
growth.  The  earliest  layout  of  the  place  was  a  trinmi)h  of  ‘■collectivism.”  Within 
the  ])resent  limits  of  the  I'nited  States.  New  Orleans  still  shows  the  advantage  oi 
having  been  founded  and  laid  out  by  people  to  whom  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  rule 
of  everybody  for  him.self  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  had  no  binding  force 
Everywhere  yon  lind  in  the  S])anish  .settlements  the  civic  center  or  central  plaza' 
everywhere  the  *•  Alametla.”  or  ]mblic  garden  ami  ])lace  of  recreation.  All  this 
ought  to  instruct  while  it  shames  ns.  And  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  From 
the  earliest  settlements  down  to  the  jwe.sent  day,  the  Spanish  .settlements  show 
immensely  more  of  artistic  sensibility  than  the  English  settlements. 

Tho  author  jiivos  soine  attention  to  the  remains  of  Toltee  and 
Aztec  architecture  as  well  as  the  much  older  ruins  of  Uxmal  and 
Palenque,  but  finds  but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  this  influence  in  pres¬ 
ent  Mexican  architecture,  which  has  been  colonial  and  Spanish. 
Continuing  his  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  Mexico  with  that 
of  our  own  colonial  times,  he  writes: 

Hut  the  conditions  in  New  Spain  were  far  more  favorable  to  an  impressive  display 
of  architecture  than  the  conditions  in  New  England,  meaning  the  entire  extent  of 
the  English  settlements.  For  thn'c  of  the  four  centuries  since  the  coiKpiest  Mexico 
was  under  the  rule  of  Spanish  viceroys— (12  of  them  in  all.  Almost  every  one  of 
them  was  anxious  to  signalize  his  viceroyalty  by  some  monument.  Every  bishop 
had  the  same  ambition  with  respect  to  his  diocese;  almost  every  priest  cherished  it 
with  regard  to  his  parish.  With  the  steady  output  of  the  precious  metals  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  was  the  sole  motive,  except  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  in  the 
Si)anish  .schemes  of  conquest  and  colonization,  there  was  far  more  wealth  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  English  colonics  to  tin*  northward.  The  separation  of  church  from  slate 
was  theoretically  complete  iu  New  Fhigland,  albeit  in  fact  there  was  never  anywhere 
a  more  strict  theocracy  than  that  of  Massachusetts  Hay  or  of  New  Haven.  The  Pil¬ 
grims  at  any  rate  founded,  as  Rufus  Choate  said,  "a  church  without  a  bishoj)  and  a 
slate  without  a  king.”  Hut  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
was  complete  and  avowed.  The  rearing  and  decoration  of  churches  were  the  care 
of  the  Government.  IVhat  wonder  that  the  Mexican  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  for  tho.se  three  centuries  when  Mexico  was  under  Spanish  dominion 
should  have  been  a  hundredfold  more  interesting  and  impressive  in  what  is  now 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  than  the  like  development  in  what  is  now  the  United  Slates. 
.\t  any  rate  that  is  the  case,  t'oming  down  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  capital, 
not  a  town  but  shows  at  least  one  church  impre.«sive  by  its  magnitude  and  its  mas¬ 
siveness,  and  commonly  by  more  artistic  qualities  as  well. 

The  author  discusses  the  ditFerent  schools  of  architecture  which 
influenced  the  mother  country  of  Spain  durin"  these  centuries  and 
shows  how  they  were  reflected  in  the  architecture  of  the  colonies, 
lie  fjives  most  interestinji  descriptions  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mt'xico, 
the  “Sa^rario  Metroitolitano,”  the  old  church  of  San  Francisco,  the 
holy  well  at  (luadalupe  Hidaljio.  the  church  of  .San  llipolito,  of  San 
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F(‘rnaii(l<».  and  other  iiitcMostiiif;  (‘dilici's.  eoiu  hidiii't  with  that  of  the 
terminus  of  the  old  acjiK'duet.  eoinph'ted  in  1779.  Altofiether,  for 
the  layman  as  well  as  tin*  professional,  the  artieh'  is  most  int('restin" 
and  instructive. 

“How  Cervantes  Looked”  is  the  account  of  the  lindinjr  of  the  oidy 
authentic  portrait  of  the  <t:reat  Spanish  autlutr  which  accompanies 
the  ('(Miturv  Maiiazine’s  reproduction  there(»f  in  its  ('hristmas  nund)er. 

The  eireumstanees  of  the  findin<f  of  the  i)ortrait  are  taken  from  the 
monograph  hv  1).  Alejandnt  Pidal  y  Mon.  published  in 
Madrid,  1912,  for  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  and  are 
fliven  in  the  ('(Miturv’s  article  as  follows: 

A  .Sjianish  .lilvcr.^inith  in  Seville  of  the  name  of  Alhiol.  a  trreat  eol- 
leet(»r  of  old  thing's,  had,  in  hi.-;  ."iho]).  a  painted  hoard,  wliieh,  from 
a^e  and  dirt,  showed  only  the  hritrht  ])ari.s  of  a  face.  On  cleanin'; 
it  he  found  it  to  he  a  jtortrait  of  Cervantes,  jtainted  hy  .Inan  do 
Janritrni.  At  the  to])  of  the  iiictiire  is  the  in.scri])tion:  '  Don  Mii;nel 
de  Cervante.s  .'Saavedra;"  at  the  hottom:  ■.Inati  de  .Iauris;iu'  I’itix. 

ItiOtl."  ISenor  Alhiol  ilid  not  know  that  Cervantes  in  his  jireface  of 
his  novel.s,  ])ithlished  iti  liU:t.  refers  to  'my  ]>ortrait  hy  the  famous  1).  .Inan  de 
,Iatire<j:ni." 

This  ])ortrait  has  heen  sonydit  for  all  o\er  the  world  for  three  centuries  hy  admirers 
of  Cervantes.  'I'he  ones  at  the  heydntiiu'j:  of  the  itttittttierahle  editiotis.  iti  every  ktiowti 
lan<.rtta<;e,  have  heeti  ttiade  ttj)  frotn  his  descrijitiott  of  hitttself.  *  *  * 

Of  cottrse  every  artist  has  coticeived  the  ap])earatice  of  Cervatites  itt  accordattce  to 
his  fancy,  no  two  alike.  'I'he  itni>orlatice  of  a  trettititte  I'orirait  of  the  aitihor  of  ■Don 
Quixote'’  cati  hardly  he  overe.stitnated. 

.Senor  Alhiol.  itot  heitttr  a  schohtr.  cotisttllcd  the  lihrariatt  of  his  city,  the  archaeoloitisi 
D.  Narciso  de  .Setttenach.  ati  exitert  ott  t'erxatiles.  who  as  soott  as  he  heard  the  tiattie 
■■.laiiriittti”  hecattte  itrcally  excited  atid  elated,  lie  itis]iected 
the  jxirirait  and  heliev  ed  it  to  he  that  of  Cer\  attlcs  hy  .laitreirtti, 
attd  ittitticdiately  cottttiiittiicated  the  tnatter  to  his  frietid,  the 
Cervatitist  1).  I'raticisco  liodriintez  Maritt.  who  a';reed  that  it 
was  ttetittitie  attd  cotntiiittticaled  the  littd  to  the  Koyal  .\cadetny 
at  Madrid. 

It  seems  that  .Senor  Alhiol  was  indtieeil  to  take 
the  portniit  to  M.-idrid,  where  he  wtis  frankly  told 
thiit  it  Wits  the  only  portniit  of  the  ^reat  tuithor  in  existence,  tiud. 
as  stich,  of  >ireat  vtiltie:  tluit  it  wotdd  he  ti  ntitiotial  ciilamity  if  stieh 
a  trciistire  shotild  ^o  abroad,  tmd  tlnit  the  tietidemy  wotdd  make  any 
possible  sjieriliee  to  htiy  it.  Ileretipon  Senor  Alhiol,  who  is  hut  a 
simple  artisiin,  tind  notwithstanding  that  he  was  olfered  ti  lar<;e  stun 
hy  the  academy, ‘generously  and  patriotically  donated  his  treastire  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  refusin';  to  accept  any  compensation. 

The  comment  of  Senor  Pidal  on  this  <;enerotis  tietion  is  as  follows: 

Considerin';  that  .senor  Alhiol  is  a  simple  arti.san  ami  that  the  money  would  have 
made  him  inde]>endetit  for  life.  1  have  no  doiiht  that  some  more  thrifty  persons  will 
say  that  there  are  Don  Quixotes  yet  in  Spain. 


ri 


(’ourtfsy  of  Thf  (Vntury  Ma^a/.hie. 

TIIK  KKCKNTl.Y  DISCOVKUEl)  rOKTUAIT  OK  (  EUVAXTES. 

At  the  t«]i  of  tlio  picture  is  the  iuseri)(lion:  ••  Don  MiKuel  do  Cervantes  Saavedra;"  at  the  bottom:  ‘•Juan  ile  Jauriiiui 

l‘inx.  _  IWKl.  ” 
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“El  Canal  Transcubano”  is  the  title  of  the  leadin';  editorial  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  “Revista  Municipal  y  de  Intereses  Economicos," 
one  of  the  influential  journals  of  llahana,  ('uha.  Dr.  Francisco 
(’arrera  y  dusliz,  formerly  Cuban  minister  to  the  Ihiited  States,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Ihiivcrsity  of  llahana,  and  an  eminent  authority  on 
municipal  laws,  is  the  editor  and  pro|)rietor  of  the  Revista  anil  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  project  of  building  a  trans-Cuhan  canal. 

A  canal,  such  as  is  contemplated,  would  afford  a  short  and  safe 
route  for  lar<;e  ocean  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  island  of 
Cuba  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  thus  hecoininf;,  as  the  editorial  points 
out,  a  natural  complement  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Dr. Carrera  y  Justiz’s  aj'itation  of  the  subject  has  resulted  in  a  study 
of  the  situation  by  two  eminent  en<;ineers  and  j)lans  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  j)rovincial  <;overnmeut  of  Matanzas,  with  a  view  of 
securinj;  the  proj)er  concessions  to  carry  out  this  important  public 
work. 

The  route  selected  by  the  en<;ineers,  as  shown  by  the  drawin>;s 
accompanyinj;  the  article,  would  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Cardenas, 
starting  to  the  right  of  Cavo  Copey,  in  a  southerly  direction  between 
the  Triana  Hill  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  of  Hato  Nuevo,  crossing 
the  Camarones  River  and  continuing  between  El  Recreo  and  Carlos 
de  Rojas,  El  Perico  and  Jovellanos,  El  Retamal  and  La  Isabel, 
(luareiras  and  Agramonte,  Manguito  and  daguey  Grande,  Calimete 
and  Murga,  Amarillas  and  Laguna  del  Tesoro,  acro.ss  the  Cienaga 
de  Zapata,  at  tin*  Bay  of  (’ochinos,  giving  a  total  length  of  SS  kilo¬ 
meters  at  sea  level  and  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of  a  lock  canal. 

One  effect  of  such  a  canal,  continues  the  article,  would  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  ju’oblcm  relative  to  the  floods  and  inundations  of  El 
Roipie,  which  have  heretofore  caused  so  much  damage  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  of  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
canal  would  effectually  jirevent  the  inundation  and  would  therefore 
b(*  an  im])ortant  factor  in  bringing  about  the  development  of  the 
immense  agricultural  re.sources  of  the  Republic. 

Such  a  waterway  would  considerably  reduce  the  distance  from 
llahana,  Matanzas,  and  other  ports  on  the  northern  coast  to  Cien- 
fuegos  and  others  on  the  southern,  as  well  as  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
Batabano,  Casilda,  etc.  Aside  from  this,  liowever,  the  article 
continues: 

The  Hay  of  Canli-iias  i.s  situated  opjio.site  the  Strait  of  I'lorida,  whieli  is  the  unavoid- 
ahle  route  Itetweeu  the  .\tlautic  eitast  of  North  Aiuerk-a  and  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  vi's.sels  jias-siug  throitgh  the  Yucatan  Chaiiuel  to  the  t'aribheati  Sea.  When  the 
traus-t'uhau  canal  iscom]deted  ves.sels  will  hi*  able  to  navigate  dire<‘tly  in  a  smitherly 
direction  toward  the  Caribbean,  this  being  the  natural  route  for  all  shijis  cotning 
from  thiro])e  atid  touching  at  North  American  ])orts,  jiroceeding  thence  to  the  Pacilic 
coast  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  quest  of  the  .Vsiatic  trade,  the  discovery  of  the 
shorte.st  way  thereto  having  been  the  dream  of  many  ages.  This  dream  will  b(*come 
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a  "iDriou.s  reality  wlieii  the  Panama  ('anal  is  ojiened  to  the  coinineree  of  the  world, 
and  then  Cuba,  in  turn,  will  I’ertaiidy  <'ontribnte  in  no  small  d(‘"ree  to  the  .“hortenini; 
of  this  route  by  the  eonstnietion  of  the  trans-Cuhan  eanal. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  route  selected  it  is  stated: 

•  The  zone  tif  land  extendin';  het\\een  Caidenas  and  the  Hay  of  Ccc  hines  is  undoiiia- 
edly  the  best  ada])ted  in  tlie country  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the  level  of  tlie 
sea,  because  ficm  the  Hay  of  Caidenas  the  elevation  of  the  stnfai  e  towaid  the  interior 
is  very  <;radual,  and  in  a  stietdi  of  n.oie  than  •10  kikn  ctcis  tcwaid  these nth,  iheie 
are  only  a  few  sli^dit  undulations  which  at  the  boundaiy  line  (that  is  to  say,  at  its 
greatest  hei<;ht)  are  less  than  ;57  meters  above  sea  level.  Ftt  ni  the  Hay  of  Cochinos 
to  the  north  extends  the  Cienafia  de  Zajiata  (.swamjis  of  Zajiata)  and  at  a  di.stance  of 
4  kilometers  is  the  J.afruna  del  Tre.soro,  which  maintains  the  dejiression  as  far  as  the 
swamjis  of  the  Hanabana  River,  and  thence  it  ri.ses  sli<;htly  to  the  line  which  separates 
the  waters  from  the  other  waterfalls,  the  actual  ])assa,i;e  beins;  situated  at  only  iltil 
meters  above  sea  level. 

The  Palmillas,  Cochinos,  Hanabana.  and  .several  other  streams  will  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sujiply  of  water,  in  ca.-e  it  shoidd  be  jireferable  to  secuie  a  <;ieBt  quantity  of  the 
8,une  at  the  boundary  line,  thus  conqiletinf;  the  88  kilometers,  the  whole  length  of  the 
ju'oposed  canal. 

Otiicr  details  relative  to  the  jiroposed  route  are  fiiven  in  the  article, 
which  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  (Tihans  to  jtroseente  this 
great  ])lan  for  their  own  commercial  and  industrial  advancement. 

America  and  Europe  Compared — A  Roman  Historian  in  the  Grip  of 
American  Progress,  hv  (iuglielmo  Ferrero,  in  flearst’s  Magazine  for 
December  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  ajtpear  in  that  pub¬ 
lication  hv  the  great  Italian  historian,  thinker,  and  student  of  men. 
In  ]9()7  Dr.  Ferrero  was  invitcul  to  Argentina  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  and  to  travel  in  that  rich  and  growing  country.  Impelled 
by  the  dc'sire  to  learn  at  first  hand  something  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  j)eople  and  the  environment  that  had  made  jmssible  such  a 
remarkable  growth,  he  accepted.  Ills  previous  vague  and  indefinite 
knowledge  of  the  Americas  and  his  impressions  upon  landing  in  the 
Xew  World  are  best  told  in  the  following  excerpts: 

1  had  left  Euroi)e,  knowing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  two  Americas  beyond 
the  little  I  had  gathered  from  random  reading  in  books  and  magazines,  giving  me  the 
conventional  Euroj)ean  oi'inion  of  America.  I  had  conceived  it  as  the  country  of 
material  things,  of  business,  of  quickly  made  fortunes,  of  wealth  stripi)ed  of  all  orna¬ 
ment,  i)oetry,  beauty,  and  ideal  retinement— the  crude  and  hustling  America  with 
which  all  Europeans  are  so  apt  to  contrast  their  Europe  as  the  continent  of  the  ideal, 
the  flower  of  beauty,  knowledge,  and  every  refinement  of  civilized  living. 

And  lo,  America  had  first  a))j)eared  to  me  like  a  fragment  of  India,  and  my  first 
American  city  had  awakened  visions  of  the  Orient,  of  Hagdad,  or  rather  of  some 
fantastic  vision  of  Hagdad  that  had  come  to  me  in  the  days  when  I  read  the  Orient- 
ales  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other  romantic  poets  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 

There  in  Rio  I  had  partaken  of  a  delectable  and  sumptuous  banquet  where,  together 
with  all  the  refinements  of  our  ancient  Euroi)ean  civilization,  1  had  fasted  unheard-of 
tropical  rarities  in  company  with  men  and  women  of  rare  culture  who  discussed  the 
latest  news  of  letters  and  of  art  in  French  as  fluent  as  one  hears  on  the  banks  of  (he 
Seine.  It  was  all  like  a  <lream. 
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Mut  niaiiy  aiiutht-r  surprise  awaited  me  in  lliese  American  travels.  I•'(lllr  da\s 
later,  on  the  27th  of  June,  we  arrived  at  JUumos  Aires  and  were  festively  received 
hy  a  iiracioiis  company  who  had  taken  every  pains  to  ))repare  a  d(di<rhtful  sojourn 
for  us.  Then  Ix'tran  fotir  months  of  what  Theodon*  Hoosevelt  deli<>:hts  in  calling: 
the  stnuiuous  life  *  lectures,  receittitnis,  banquets,  visits  to  hosjiitals,  schools,  facto- 
ri(“s,  laboratories,  ranches;  trips  by  boat,  railroad,  and  atitomobile. 

Mtit  all  these  labors  were  far  less  ardtiotis  than  another  which  little  by  little  diiriiiir 
lhe.se  two  months  came  to  be  my  jtrincipal  ])reoccu])atiiin  the  effort  to  exorcise  the 
obstinate  demon  that  in  all  my  talk  and  travel,  in  all  that  1  saw  and  enjoyed,  struck 
at  everythini:  in  which  1  took  most  intimate  iiride,  wounded  my  most  cherished 
European  sttsce]»tibilities. 

This  demon  was  American  imtuTe.ss.  Each  day  in  my  swift  journey  1  was  shown 
imnumse  and  marvelous  ranches,  herds  of  cattle  ntimlx'rin'j;  thousands,  marktXs 
olutttxl  with  riches.  ma<:nili<'ent  .schools.  su])erb  hospitals.  My  ile.scription  ami  ilein- 
onstration.  throuu:h  statistics  and  concrete  exam|>le.s.  pcoph'  im])res.se<l  upon  me  the 
rapid  s])reatl  of  cttltivalion.  the  strowth  of  production,  the  vertiirinoits  ]>rosperity  of 
the  banks,  the  srrowth  of  Mitenos  Aires,  which  for  riches  and  ])opulation  had  already 
becijine  second  to  Paris  only  in  the  J.atin  world.  All  the.se  things  were  interesiinir 
to  ob.s(>rve  and  .study,  and  not  less  .so  because  many  who  showcxl  them  to  me  insisted 
by  imjilication  or ex])licitly  u])on  drawintr  cotn))arisons  IxMweeii  this  ra])id  trrowth  and 
transfortnation  of  all  thitiirs  .\r«:entinian  and  the  irreater  slowix'.ss  of  Ettrojx'an  coun¬ 
tries.  tints  betrayintr  their  conviction  that  .\ri'entina  was  more  jtrottressive,  more 
ailelantado,  as  they  said. 

'Pliis  collet*])! ion  of  itrojrrcss  did  not  liartnonizt*  very  well  witlt 
testlictic  iind  sclioltirly  notions  of  what  rctdly  constituted  ideal  jtrof;- 
ress,  and  tltt*  inuendos  of  su|)eriority  irritiited  tlte  Doctor  to  the 
(*xt(>nt  of  dniwintr  from  him  rejtlit's  sncit  its  this: 

d'ct  be  sitre,  the  effort  yoti  are  makins;  here  is  s|ilendid  and  ])ri>dttctive.  In  2(t  years 
yixi  ha\(‘  increa.sed  your  wealth  ten.twtMity.  thirty  fold,  liitt  you  make  a  tnistake 
in  takini:  this  contrast  betwe(*n  your  rapid  irrowth  and  chamre  and  the  slowtiess  and 
stability  of  Ihtro]x*  as  i>roof  of  sitperiority. 

This  rapidity  is  only  a  siirti  of  yoitlh;  a  baby  doitbles  its  weiL'ht  and  si/c  every  six 
months,  every  year,  every  two  rx-  three  years,  in  tlx?  lirst  years  of  its  life:  while  an 
adult  does  not  irrow  at  all  or  ltows  so  little  as  to  e.scajx-  notice.  W’oithI  yoit  com-litde 
that  a  child  of  (i  ye.irs  is  siqx'rior  to  a  nian  of  It)’.’  Not  at  all.  Infam  y  and  matdiood 
arc  two  ]ihases  <>{  life.  ICach  has  its  nece.ssity.  each  its  functinns.  its  advantages  and 
disad vantavc's.  It  isn't  ixxssible  to  com))arc  them  any  more  than  day  and  nivlii, 
iwiliiTht  and  <lawn.  summer  and  winter. 

1  .'ce  no  e.s.s<Mitial  <lifference  bet  ween  the  countries  (pf  Eiirppipeand  your  own  beautiful 
•  ppuniry;  we  are  all  chihlren  of  the  saute  civili/.aiiitn;  we  htive  suckleil  at  the  same 
breast:  we  are  all  alike,  differiii'j:  otily  its  brothers  differ,  or.  if  yoit  jprefer.  as 

c.pusins.  *  »  * 

't'piur  ))oliii<al  institutions  and  social  clas.ses  ant  le.ss  ancient  than  ours,  Iherehpro 
less  riL'id  ami  jpersisient:  you  have  an  iniinitely  \aster  tt'rritory  to  exjploit,  and  y<pu 
an;  workiii'.'  it  with  irreater  facility,  because  civili/atiipii  has  u:iven  ytxi  reailytit  luind 
itistntmenis  that  an*  almost  ]>erfect.  Tlxtre  you  have  tlx;  only  Inx*  difftTence  Ixttween 
your.sel\  <‘s  and  us. 

This  rcasonitijr,  the  Doctor  iidmits,  diil  not  jx'iiet r.-ite  their  sotils. 
It  soon  heciime  tippareiit  to  him,  lt(*  writes,  tlttil  Amerietin  i)roi;ress  — 
tlte  rtipid  f;rowtlt  of  Arfreittini.-ui  wc'altit,  the  iticessiint  remoderttizii- 
lion  of  sociiil  Itiiliils,  iind  the  iitst  it  tit  ions  of  tlii*  country  wtis  ti  kimi 
of  iiatiomd  relijrion  wlticlt  pt'oplt*  helieved  in  willnnil  discnssioii. 
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his  sculpt iiriMl  ijioiip.  i)l;uc(l  at  the  north  siilc  of  the  eiitranee  to  the  I’ati  Ameriiaii  riiioti 
liiiililiUK,  is  hy  (iutzon  Itoryhiin,  and  wliile  it  synilioli/.es  Nortli  America,  it  tvpilies  tlie  .-pirit 
of  .Vmeriean  proi;ross dealt  within"  .\nieriea atid  Kiirope  ('oin|>ared.  ”  hv  l>r.  (;ii);lielino  Kerrero 
in  Ilearsi's  .Majjazitie  for  l)eeeml>er.  It  was  this  spirit  which  he  foiiiid  in  linetios  .\ires,  in 
lliode  .latieiro,  and  later  in  the  I'nited  States,  whii  h  impresseil  the  doctor  as  beitiythe  "  I'einon 
of  .\inerieati  I'roaress,"  atid  which  so  perplexed  him  atiil  the  .sohitioti  of  whiiit  he  will  deal 
with  it)  his  next  eotilrihntion. 
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r)K)ii  Ills  return  to  Jiio,  where  lie  led  an  ideal  existence*  for  a  month 
aiul  a  half,  he  thouglit  at  first  that  conditions  differed  somewhat  and 
that  he  had  escajied,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “Tliat  demon,  Amer¬ 
ican  progress.”  But  he  soon  found  that  Brazil,  too,  had  developed 
much  more  ra])idly  than  any  similar  country  in  Eurojie,  and  he 
continues: 

It  was  s(K)n  t)orne  in  upon  me  that  the  rajiidity  of  this  jiroirress  was  the  srreal  iiatumal 
pride  of  the  Itrazilians,  shared  even  by  the  ])hilo.'<ophers  and  men  of  letters  in  sjtite 
of  their  ])rofessed  dLseijdeship  to  Euroj)e.  For  I  found  }>olitieians,  civil  servants, 
professors,  men  of  letters,  merchants,  batiker.-;-  Hrazilians  atid  Eitro])ean  itnmit^rants— 
united  itt  a  sinsrle  thought:  Railroads  must  be  built,  engines  boitght.  tritstworthy 
engineers  recruited;  mines  must  l)e  o])ened.  cultivation  extended,  new  industries 
established,  to  iticrease  the  speed  of  the  cottntry's  progress,  to  modernize  it  thoroughly. 

It  was  in  vaiti  that  I  tried  to  ]>rove.  even  to  those  of  my  actpiaititatices  in  Rio  who 
jKi.s.se.ssed  the  highe.st  and  fine-st  intellecttial  culture,  that  tliis  concej)tion  of  ])rogress 
was  too  siini)le,  too  crude;  that  true  ])rogress  does  tiot  cotisist  in  doing  new  tilings,  or 
in  doitig  things  rapidly,  but  in  doitig  them  better;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  iticrea.se 
wealth,  but  that  it  is  essetitial  to  u.se  it  well,  and  that  the  ])robletn  of  its  wise  u.se  is 
more  dillicult  than  its  jiroduction;  that  such  a  crude  and  simple  concejitioti  of  jirogress 
jienneating  the  mind  of  a  jieojile  <-oiild  not  be  effective  in  the  creatioti  of  a  high  atid 
noble  civilization,  but  must  result  in  a  kind  of  ojnilent  barbarism. 

Rut  here,  too,  in  Rrazil  my  argument  broke  again.st  a  faith  and  a  pa.ssion  that  felt 
no  need  of  jiroof.  American  jirogress  was  for  the  Rrazilians  as  it  had  been  for  the 
.Vrgeiitiniaiis,  the  great  force  historic  of  the  future,  destined  to  create  a  tiew  world 
and  a  tiew  civilizatioti  who.«e  confu.sed  image  .sei'ins  to  be  shaking  the  whole  earth 
to-day. 

Two  moiitli-s  after  his  return  to  his  native  Italy  came  tin  invitation 
from  Presitlent  Roosevelt  to  visit  the  United  States.  To  visit  the 
great  Kepuhlic  of  the  northern  New  World  immediately  after  South 
America  was  too  great  an  opjtortunity  to  he  missed,  and  on  Xovemher 
1,  1908,  the  doctor  sailed  for  the  Ihiited  States,  and  he  writes: 

For  three  months  I  jilimged  again  into  the  strenuous  life — swift  journeys,  ince.s.sant 
visits,  newsjiajier  interviews,  endless  conversations.  ban<piet.s,  recejitioms.  lectures, 
investigations,  studies.  I  visited  schools,  ho.sjiitals.  universities,  jiri.sons,  courts, 
laboratorii's,  banks,  and  jiublic  works;  1  met  millionaires  and  workingmen,  ca])tains 
of  industry  and  profe.s.sors;  lawyers  and  journali.sts.  1  had  a  look  at  the  rich  homes  of 
the  wealthy  families  in  the  eastern  cities  and  at  the  little  hou.ses  in  which  the  middle 
clas.*-  crowds  and  .s])ends  its  life.  I  shared  thefri-nzied  industry,  the  incessant  activity, 
the  ])erennial  restle.ssness  in  which  all  cla.sses  out  there  consume  themselves. 

Rut.  above  all  el.se,  I  found  myself  ])ursued  by  that  demon  of  American  jirogress 
which  had  so  greatly  im]>ressed  nu‘  in  Rrazil  and  Argentina,  now,  however,  grown 
wild,  monstrous,  gigantic,  almost  sublime  in  its  savage  energy.  Was  it  not  responsible 
for  that  viohmt  spirit  of  newne.ss  and  ])rodigality  and  largeness  which  amazed  and 
alino.st  terrified  me  in  all  things  American?  .So  I  not  oidy  gathered  iin))re.ssions, 
noU's.  facts  in  confusing  numb(‘rs,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  that  lif(>  began 
again  to  think  of  American  ])rogre.ss,  forced  my.self  to  ])enetrate  mon*  de(*])ly  into  tin* 
nature  of  that  singular  jdienomenon,  lest  it  should  e.sca])e  me  again  on  my  return  to 
Eurojie.  And  one  day  I  .seemed  at  last  really  to  have  grasped  it. 

And  of  Ids  solution  of  this  jtuzzling  ])rol)lcni  ho  ])i'o])oses  to  write 
in  his  next  urticle,  which  we  await  witli  mtich  interest. 
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Statistics  of  the  Sugar  Industry  for  1911,  l)y  Carlos  lloincro  Paz,  in 
Peru  To-Day  f*)r  Xovoinher,  gives  valuable  facts  and  statistics  relative 
to  this  growing  agricultural  industry  in  the  Ke]>ul)lic  of  Peru.  Sr. 
Poniero  Paz  is  the  chief  of  the  .section  of  statistics,  direction  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  agricidture,  of  the  ministry  of  fomento  and  public  works, 
and  the  figures  published  are  thus  authoritative,  having  been  care¬ 
fully  collected  by  the  recently  established  section  of  irrigation  and 
agriculture. 

After  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  of  getting  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  averages  of  fiber,  moLsture  in  the  cane,  saccharine  matter 
in  the  juice,  the  glucose,  etc.,  the  article  continues: 

Sugar  cane  its  grown  in  all  ])arts  of  Peru  wliere  the  climate  itJ  warm,  but  it.s  center  of 
cultivation  is  in  the  coast  region.  This  coast  region  is  jaactically  a  ))lain  l.-lOO  miles 
long  by  :i0  or  -10  miles  wide,  and  is  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  western  base  of  the 
Andean  Plateau.  Exc'ei)ting  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  very  dry,  but  it  is  crossed  by 
some  (iO  valleys  of  great  fertility. 

The  rivers  which  water  the.se  valleys  bring  down  enoimous  volumes  of  water  during 
the  .sea.stm  of  heavy  rains  and  of  melting  snows  in  the  high  mountains,  the  greater 
number  drying  u])  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  in  some 
of  them  scarcely  reaches  the  sea.  The  overflow  from  the.se  rivers  has  contributed 
to  make  the.se  ])roductive  lands,  which  are  of  an  alkaline  character,  some  of  them 
containing  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  .solcble 
in  water.  These  lands  iti  the  zones  whert!  cane  is  ])lanted  are  generally  well  ])rovided 
with  these  elements,  essential  to  a  j)roi)er  develo])m(“nt  of  ])lant  life.  There  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  abundatice  of  lime,  comjtared  to  other  coutitries  where  cane  is  cultivated. 
Pho.sjrhoric  acid  is  everywhere  stiflicient,  as  well  as  ])ota.sh.  'Hiere  isjrlenty  of  nitrogen, 
but  the  quantity  varies  with  each  section,  according  to  the  time  the  land  hail  been 
in  cultivation,  to  the  amount  of  water  and  to  the  kinds  of  jiroducts  that  have  been 
grown  there,  and  to  the  comixisition  of  the  irrigating  waters.  *  *  * 

The  land  and  the  climate  work  in  harmony  to  secure  good  crojrs,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  in  many  districts  from  18  to  22  or  24  months  are  needed  for  the  cant'  to  ritien, 
in  other  parts  of  the  coast  oidy  JG  months  are  required.  On  some  lands,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  up  to  !)()  tons  of  catie  per  acre  may  be  obtaitied,  and  in  some  jilanta- 
tions  an  average  of  (iO  tons,  and  eveti  more,  by  intensive  cultivation.  At  the  |  resent 
time  the  average  jiroduction  in  the  good  platitations  is  jmibably  from  to  4.')  tons 
per  acre. 

Accompnnyiug  the  article  are  tables  giving  details  as  to  the  iiames 
and  location  of  tlie  plantations,  extension,  area  cultivated,  average 
production  of  sugar,  number  of  lalrorers  employed  on  each,  average 
daily  wage,  amount  of  cane  ground,  class  and  quantity  of  sugar 
protiuced,  and  (piantity  of  alcohol  and  rum  produced.  Tlie  sum¬ 
mary  shows  that  in  1!)11  tlte  total  jrroduction  of  sugar  amounted 
to  ITS,. 533  tons  and  the  total  amount  of  alcohol  was  2,127,070  gallons. 

The  Sonora  Desert,  Mexico,  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  liefore 
tlie  Royal  (Jeograpliic  Society,  London,  dune  24,  1012,  by  Dr,  Carl 
ljumholtz,  the  Norwegian  traveler  and  explorer.  In  The  (leographical 
Journal  for  November  this  interesting  description  of  tliejtopography, 
climatology,  and  general  physical  characteristics*of£the  country,  as 
G5!»!»2— Bull.  G  Pt - 9 


PLANTING  SUGAR  CANE,  SANTO  CLARO,  PERU.  (SHOWING  IRRIGATION.) 

The  eiiltivation  of  suftar  has  e.xtcnded  along  the  entire  coast  of  Pern.  In  few  countries  arc  the  climate  and  .soil  so  i)ropitious  to  the 
deveiopmeut  of  this  industry.  Under  good  cultivation  these  coastal  lands  yield  from  3  to  h  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  a 
return  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Irrigation  works  are  being  rapidiy  extended.  In  “Statistics  of  the 
Sugar  Industry  for  1911,”  by  Carlos  Romero  Paji,  inthe  November  number  of  “Peru  Today,”  many  interesting  facts  are^given 
relative  to  the  recent  progress  of  the  industry  in  Peru. 
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well  as  an  iuforniativo  othnofiraphicul  stiuly  of  its  Imliau  inhabit¬ 
ants,  is  reproduced. 

After  dealiii"  witli  the  physical  details  of  the  country  at  some 
length  and  the  extreme  aridity  which  prevails  in  this  region,  the 
Doctor  mentions  some  remarkable  facts  showing  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  unusual  conditions.  The 
following  paragraphs  give  some  of  his  observations: 

Karini;  the  year  I  sjient  in  that  rejjiion  I  never  saw  any  i)lant,  hush,  or  tree  sufferin'r 
from  want  of  rain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  winter  passed  without  its  customarj' 
showers.  Next  to  the  cacti,  the  juicy  pulp  of  some  of  which  may  save  the  thirsty 
traveler’s  life,  the  fjreasewood  (Lurrca  tridentntn)  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
region,  sometimes  givin"  the  plains  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  vast  expanses 
of  yellowish -green;  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  highly  antiseptic  (lualities. 
Pertain  kinds  of  grass  are  found,  though  sjiaringly,  the  domesticated  animals  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  leaves  of  the  mesquite  or  the  palo  tierro  {Olneya  tesoUi). 

In  ordinary  years  one  may,  among  the  ssind  dunes,  encounter  a  remarkable  flora. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  winter  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  dunes  dur¬ 
ing  spring,  I  found  at  one  jdace  an  astounding  growth  of  flowers,  through  which  we 
traveled  for  nearly  three  miles.  There  were  four  species,  the  one  most  in  evidence 
being  the  beautiful  (Enottura  trichocalyx. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  that  small  rodents  of  arid  regions  have 
been  able  to  live  for  two  or  three  years  on  hard  seeds  without  water.  The  animals 
of  the  desert  certainly  impress  one  as  having  made  them.selves  considerably  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  water  question.  Certain  it  is  that  domesticated  animals  of  arid  regions 
are  much  more  enduring  than  those  of  moister  regions.  *  *  *  ^  ^  _ 

The  conditions  in  the  sand  dunes  near  the  coast  are,  if  possible,  even  more  remark¬ 
able.  Here  one  or  two  species  of  plants  whi('h  the  scanty  winter  rains  call  into 
existence  serve  the  same  purpose  (for  food  and  drink)  especially  the  green  and  juicy 
(Enothera  trichocalyx.  As  soon  as  the  uncertain  rains  of  winter  have  made  los  m4danos 
'sand  dunes)  “green,”  as  the  Mexicans  say,  the  cattle  and  horses  are  driven  there 
and  remain  three  months,  from  February  to  the  end  of  May,  absolutely  without 
water.  The  cattle  do  not  gain  flesh,  but  sometimes  die  from  excess  of  fat. 

Even  horses  do  not  come  in  to  drink  of  their  own  free  will  every  day  during  the 
winter.  In  my  travels  it  was  the  usual  thing  during  the  winter  time  for  our  animals 
to  go  without  water  every  second  day;  such  is  the  custom  of  that  western  country, 
and  its  animals  are  in  surprisingly  good  condition.  On  three  occasions,  in  March, 
onr  animals,  traveling  during  the  day,  had  no  water  for  74  hours.  It  was  only  the 
horses  that  suffered,  and  this  was  more  from  the  quality  of  the  water  than  from  the 
lack  of  it.  ^ 

The  Doctor’s  travels  enibracetl  most  of  the  district  of  Altar,  in 
tlie  State  of  Sonora,  tlie  region  wliich  was  known  ainonji  the  early 
Spanish  chroniclers  as  Papa<;ueria,  the  land  of  the  Papago  Indians. 
He  found  somethin';  like  700  of  these  livin';  in  this  region,  and  his 
studies  of  tlieir  ancient  customs  and  habits,  to  which  tlie}’  still 
adhere,  and  their  modes  of  life  and  sterling  qualities,  form  a  most 
interesting  part  of  tlie  article. 

Part  second  of  the  article  deals  with  the  same  section  of  Mexico 
and  is  the  reproduction  of  tlie  pajier  read  at  Section  E,  British 
Association,  Dundee,  September,  1912,  by  1.  N.  Dracopoli,  F.  K. 
ti.  S.,  who  enters  into  greater  geographic  details  and  also  dwells  on 
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Annrp,  H"mf.  of  thk  kfttfr  ci.aas  of  vaqi  is 


YAQUI  INDIANS. 

Dr.  Carl  Lurahultz.  in  his  lecture  before  the  Royal  GeoRraphic  Society,  reproduced  in  the  Geographical  Journal 
for  November,  deals  with  the  I'apago  Indiatis,  who  inhabit  the  arid  regions  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Sonora  are  found  the  Yaqui  Indians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  I’apagos.  The  latter  have  ren¬ 
dered  great  a.ssistan<e  to  the  Mexican  (iovernment  in  the  attempts  to  subdue  the  marauding  Yaquis,  noted 
for  their  intrepid  courage  and  relentless  cruelty. 
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other  Iiuliau  tribes  of  tlie  country  in  a  most  instructive  and  inter- 
tainiii"  manner. 

Through  the  West  Indies  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  ably  written 
article  by  William  S.  Long,  in  the  October,  1912,  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review.  The  itinerary  of  which  he  writes  embraced 
visits  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  up  the  Magdalen  River  to  Bogota,  the 
elevated  capital  of  Colombia,  across  the  heights  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
finally  along  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Long’s  graceful  style  and  easy  diction  make  his  description  so 
charming  that  the  reader  almost  forgets  that  he  is  imbibing  facts 
and  not  fiction,  and  that  much  valuable  information  is  being  im- 
j)arted  witliout  the  usual  prosiness  of  the  average  travel  story. 
About  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
a  succinct  account  of  this  great  work,  combining  historical  facts 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  stupendous  effects 
of  the  probable  future,  briefly  yet  comprehensively  dealt  with,  the 
article  is  exceptional.  In  fact,  this  reviewer  is  constrained  to  state 
that,  for  the  average,  untechnical  reader,  Mr.  Long’s  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  the  best,  and  the  least  tiresome,  that  has  come  to 
Ins  notice. 

Brazil’s  Market  is  the  caption  of  a  short  article  in  The  Paper  Mill 
of  November  30,  19.2,  which  gives  some  very  interesting  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  11.  R.  Pousette,  Canadian  trade  commissioner  in 
Argentina.  The  report  deals  with  the  rapidly  expanding  market 
for  paper  and  paper  products  in  Brazil,  the  following  being  among 
the  striking  parag-aphs: 

The  importations  of  printins'  paper  nearly  doubled  themselve.s  in  the  six  years 
ending  ISO!),  rising  from  8,!)G5  metric  tons  to  16,400,  or  about  19,000  i^hort  tons.  No 
commodity  could  have  more  interest,  one  would  think,  for  Canadian  exporters;  jirob- 
ably  no  other  in  latter  years  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  volume.  Latin -American 
I)e()ple  are  most  assiduous  readers  of  newspaiK'rs,  and  when  one  considers  that  it  is 
not  manufactured  anywhere  in  the  continent,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  these 
southern  Republics  present  a  wonderfully  attractive  field  to  the  paper  mills  of  North 
America.  Among  those  situated  on  the  east  coast  alone,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
sell  from  1,(KK)  to  2, (MX)  tons  a  month. 

The  leading  South  American  journals,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  housed  very 
often  in  large,  handsome  buildings,  and  with  a  foreign  news  service  that  is  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  than  any  daily  newspaper  published  in  Canada,  would 
compare  favorablv  with  the  best  of  any  country  in  the  world.  This  is  particularly 
creditable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cabling  to  South  A  merica  is  still  very  exptmsive, 
the  ordinary  rate  to  Europe  being  61  cents  a  word  and  to  North  America  85  cents.  In 
Rio  there  are  at  least  seven  morning  papers  .sold  in  the  street,  and  five  or  six  other 
dailies  issued  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  *  *  * 

Paper  of  various  classes  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  such  as  account  and  memo 
forms,  colored  papers,  colored  tissues,  etc.,  but  no  printing  paper  for  journals,  the 
duty  on  which  is  low,  being  only  10  reis  per  kilo,  or  about  $2.93  per  ton.  The  f.  o.  b. 
paper  of  the  tlerman  news  print  is  18s.  per  100  kilos,  or  $20.84  a  ton.  The  f.  o.  b.  price 
of  paper  from  the  United  States  mills  is  about  the  same,  but  very  little  is  coming 
from  them. 


JOKXAL  no  C’OMMKRCIO  HUILDING,  IUO  1)E  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Mr.  II.  R.  I’ou.sette  writes  in  “The  Paper  Mill,”  of  November  30, 1912:  “  The  leadiiiR  South 
American  journals,  well  printed  on  good  pajK-r,  housed  very  often  in  larce,  handsome 
buildiiiKS,  and  with  a  foreipn  news  service  that  is  much  more  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  than  any  daily  newspaper  published  in  Canada,  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  of  any'couiitry  in  the  world.” 
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Have  We  Lost  South  America?  is  tlie  siiiniiicant  caption  for  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  status  of  our  coinniercial  relations 
with  our  Latin-Ainerican  nei"hl)ors  in  the  Jleceinher  number  of  The 
World's  Work.  Contrastin';  the  activity  of  other  countries  in  niak- 
in<;  preparation  for  the  anticipated  increase  in  trallic  with  South 
American  countries  with  the  comjiarative  apathy  of  New  York  the 
article  states: 

The  United  States  has  siient  a  vast  .sum  to  cut  the  Panama  Canal.  For  every 
American  dollar  spent  in  that  task  other  nations  have  spent  $2  getting  ready  to  seize 
the  traffic  of  South  America,  which  is  ex])ected  to  ex])erience  a  marvelous  awakening 
as  a  result  of  the  canal,  and  to  .strengthen  their  commercial  footholds  on  our  own 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Orient. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  five 
of  the  South  American  States — Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru — ^have 
already  spent  more  money  in  the  aggregate  on  new  railroads  and  new  harbor 
])re})arations  than  the  I'nited  States  has  spent  at  Panama .  *  *  * 

It  is  private  capital  that  builds  fleets  and  puts  them  on  the  sea.  In  practically 
every  .shipyard  of  EurojK*  to-day  work  is  rushed  on  the  building  of  ships  for  the  Panama 
trade.  Some  are  to  be  put  on  the  long  run  from  Eurojie  to  the  Orient  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  others  into  the  South  American  trade,  and  .still  others  into  the  trade 
with  our  Pacific  coast. 

By  way  of  contrast,  consider  the  work  in  the  harbor  of  New  A'ork.  The  city  has 
ju.st  com))leted  two  new  piers.  The  demand  for  them  is  so  small  that  one  of  them 
has  been  leased  at  a  i)rice  that  means  le.ss  than  2  p(‘r  cent  on  its  cost.  *  *  * 

It  is  not  po.ssible  to  exaggerate  the  {m.ssibilities  of  the  future  trade  of  South  America 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  canal;  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  have  been  ]X)ured 
into  those  Latin-American  countries  during  the  jiast  10  years,  building  railroads,  pre- 
))aring  for  great  wheat  harve.sts  and  droves  of  cattle,  and  a  dozen  other  vast  industries 
that  have  brought  the  South  American  countries  forward  with  a  ru.sh,  equaled  only 
once  before  in  history,  namely,  when  our  own  West  was  settled  and  developed. 

In  South  America  they  are  subduing  great  areas  inpial.  acre  for  ac‘re,  to  any  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  England,  France,  and  Germany,  both  through  their 
Governments  and  by  jirivate  capital,  have  grasped  the  truth  and  rushed  to  grasp  in 
turn  the  fruits  of  their  knowledge.  Even  Canada  has  organized  and  is  building  fleets 
to  trade  with  South  America,  one  out  of  Vancouver  and  the  other  out  of  Montreal. 
.Iaj)an,  India,  and  China,  at  the  hands  of  j)rivate  capital,  will  send  their  ships 
l»resently  into  these  southern  (H>rts.  It  is  to  be  the  commercial  battle  ground  of 
to-morrow. 

Gne  hears  always  that  if  the  South  American  markets  become  great,  they  will  fall 
int()  our  hands.  That  has  been  always  our  excuse  for  inertia,  the  reason  for  a  do-noth¬ 
ing  policy,  both  governmental  and  jtrivate.  Meantime  the  South  American  markets 
have  become  great;  and  they  trade  with  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Commerce 
follows  usage.  It  may  be  that  aln'ady  the  habit  of  dirjct  European  trade  has  become 
so  firmly  fixed  that  the  United  States  can  never  regain  the  advantage  that  we  have 
lost. 

New  Train  Constructed  by  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Costa  Rica, 
C.  A.)  in  Their  San  Jose  Shops  is  tlu*  lengthy  title  of  an  article  in 
Loco  for  November,  by  W.  F.  Drysdale.  Good  pictures  of  the  several 
coacbes  and  tbe  interiors  accompany  tbe  detailed  description  of  the 
article,  from  wbicb  we  quote  tbe  followin';  to  show  that  line  railway 
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OBSEHVATION  END,  CIIAIU  CAK. 


Thi-i  is  one  of  the  new  ears  of  the  train  recently  l)Uilt  for  the  Northern  Railway  in  the  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  shops. 


rourt^'sy  <»r  1 


INTERIOR  \'IE\V  OF  CHAIR  CAR. 


The  framinpof  these  coaches  is  of  native  mahogany  while  the  interiors  of  the  flrst  anil  second 
are  of  “hitter  cedar,”  with  natural  finish.  That  the  Costa  Ricans  are  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  woodworkinR  is  evidenceil  liy  this  new  passenster  tram,  whicii  wsis  imilt 
in  the  San  Jose  shops  of  the  Northeni  Itailway  of  Costa  Itica. 
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cars  are  being  constructeil  in  this  ju-ogressive  Central  American 
Republic; 

There  has  recently  been  constructed  in  the  San  Jose  shop  of  the  Northern  Railway 
(Costa  Rica)  a  new  paasenger  train,  photographs  of  which  are  shown  herewith.  This 
train  was  built  out  of  native  lumber  and  largely  by  native  help.  The  Costa  Rican  is 
well  trained  in  the  art  of  woodworking,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  cuts. 

These  coaches  are  designed  for  operation  on  a  narrow  gauge  (42-inch)  road  which  has 
numerous  sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades.  Each  of  the  coaches  is  equij)ped  with 
automatic  couplers  and  centering  device  allowing  for  extra  lateral  movement,  which 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Storey,  two  of  the  company’s  employees. 
They  are  equipped  with  Westinghouse  air  Imakes  throughout  and  Tower  couplers. 

The  framing  is  of  native  mahogany,  the  car  bracing  being  yellow  pine.  Interior 
of  baggage  car  is  yellow  pine,  natural  finish.  Interiors  of  the  first  and  second  class 
coaches  are  of  “bitter  cedar,”  with  natural  finish. 

Tapping  Rubber  Trees  by  Electricity  is  an  account  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1912,  issue  of  the  India  Rubber  World,  of  a  new  invention 
which  promises  to  result  in  something  of  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  gathering  the  latex  from  rubber  trees.  The  subject  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  quote  in  extenso  from  the  World’s  article: 

Since  Columbus’s  Day— and  for  nobody  knows  how  many  centuries  before — rubber 
trees  have  been  tapped  in  the  same  old  way.  An  Indian  with  a  machete  or  some  other 
instrument  has  cut,  hacked,  or  gouged  the  tree,  and  placed  a  little  clay  cup,  or  in  later 
years  a  tin  substitute  for  the  clay  cup,  under  the  cut  for  the  latex  to  trickle  into. 
Then  he  has  gone  laboriously  around  from  one  tree  to  another,  emptying  the  latex 
into  a  gourd,  emptying  that  in  turn  into  a  larger  receptacle,  and  then  dipped  his 
paddle  into  the  latex  and  held  it  over  the  palm-nut  smoke  until  it  coagulated.  It  has 
all  been  done  by  tedious,  individual  effort  that  finally  secured  the  rubber,  but  very 
slowly  and  at  great  expense.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — considering  these  primitive 
methexis — that  rubber,  ever  since  its  usefulness  became  known  to  civilized  man,  has 
sold  for  §1,  $2,  and  even  $3  a  pound. 

But  it  looks  as  if  all  this  might  at  la.st  be  changed,  for  here  comes  a  scientist,  Georg  M . 
von  Hassel,  a  German  by  nationality,  but  a  Peruvian  by  many  years  of  residence,  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  but  an  explorer  by  preference,  and  emj)loyed  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  for  many  years  to  explore  the  resources  of  its  rubber  territory, 
who  has  devised  a  method  of  extracting  the  rubber  from  the  tree,  which,  if  not  instan¬ 
taneous,  l«  at  least  so  rapid  and  efficacious  in  its  operation  that  it  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  ancient  methods  of  the  natives,  if  it  works  out  in  practice  as  it  has  given  promise 
of  doing  in  the  various  tests  to  which  this  prex-ess  has  been  subjected.  Mr.  von  llassel’s 
methcxl  is  nothing  less  than  touching  the  button,  and  letting  electricity  do  the  rest. 

Here  briefly  is  the  apparatus  devised.  lie  places  upon  the  trunk  of  the  rubber  tree 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  about  5  feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  with  the  two  sides  folded  back 
against  the  tree  to  the  thickness  of  about  2  inches,  constituting  a  hollow  channel  of 
sheet  iron.  This  hollow  channel  is  divided  into  a  series  of  15  to  30  sections;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  depends  upon  the  number  of  days  the  apparatus  shall  be  worked .  Each 
section  has  a  mechanism  for  the  extraction  of  the  latex  from  the  rubber  tree  and  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  receiving  the  flow,  which  also  contains  a  prej)aration  for  the  c-oagulation  of 
the  latex.  *  *  * 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  This  channel  of  sheet  iron,  with  the  above- 
described  mechanism  and  receptacles,  u  fastened  against  the  rubber  trees.  If  it 
is  a  small  tree  there  will  be  two  of  these  devices;  if  it  Is  a  large  tree  there  may  be  as 
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VON  IIAHSKI.’S  TKKK  TAI'|-IX(J  A I'I'A K ATI  S. 


The  pieture  shows  the  latest  tnethteJ  ol  tappint;  nihlMT  trees  by  means  of  the  ehsrtrieal  apparatus 
lnvente<l  hy  tiwsr)!  M,  von  Massttl,  a  ruhlKjr  cxia-rt  in  the  employ  of  the  reriiviati  liovertitnent. 
The  tlevh*  Ls  (leserilasl  in  “The  India  Kuhlter  World,”  in  itstssneof  Dets-tniter  I,  l!tl2,  iitider  the 
title  “Tapping  Ituhta-r  Trees  hy  Kl«;trii:ity,’'  frotn  «  hieh  we  i(nole  the  aeeompatiyltiK  deserlplioti. 
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many  asi  nine  circling  the  tree  and  aixmt  a  haml-span  apart.  This  ai)paratu.s  con¬ 
nected  by  an  insulated  wire  with  a  central  .station  which  is  equipped  with  electric 
power.  A  machine  devised  by  the  inventor  makes  it  jm-ssible  to  send  the  electric 
current  so  that  it  will  set  the  tirst  section  in  motion.  The  latex  then  oozes  out  and 


i  flows  into  the  receptacle  immediately  beneath. 

j  In  the  receptacle  there  is  an  acid  preparation  that  coagulates  the  latex,  converting 

it  into  rubber.  The  next  day-  or  i)referahly  hours  later-  the  current  is  turned  on 
again  affecting  the  second  section,  which  in  turn  pricks  the  tree,  bringing  forth  the 
latex,  which  drii)s  into  the  second  cu]>  and  is  there  similarly  coagulated.  After 
ajtother  interval  of  two  days,  the  third  section  is  set  in  motion,  and  so  on  for  the  15 
to  30  sections  which  are  oix-rated  from  the  central  station,  tapping  the  tree  and  tilling 
the  receptacles  with  rubber.  *  *  * 

The  same  current  that  does  the  work  on  one  tree  can  do  the  work  on  5,000  trees, 
by  simply  etpiipping  that  number  of  tree's  with  these  tapping  devices,  and  connecting 


rt»iirtt‘My  i>f  1'h('  liiiiiii  KiiltlHM'  World. 

T.Vri’INO  KfOUEK  TKEE.S  1$V  Kl.Kl'THiaTY. 


.V  Krimj'  ‘>f  wilil  ruliliiT  troc.s  coniu'clod  by  an  insulatt'd  wire  with  the  oli'ctrical  tapniiiR  aj>par.uus 
invented  tiy  Oeort:  von  liassei,  wlio  eiaims  that  iiy  its  use  one  man  ean  do  the  work  of  forty  under  the 
oid  system! 


them  by  the  instilated  wire,  so  that  the  electric  current  can  be  I'ommunieated.  In 
actual  tests,  already  made,  between  5(l  and  tiO  trees  have  beeti  tapptxl  at  one  time 
from  the  central  statioti. 

Amoiijr  llio  ii(lvnnt)i‘i('s  claitiK'd  for  this  system  Ity  the  iiiveiitt>r 
tire  th(‘  following;:  First,  the  tremt'inloiis  soviiij;  of  hihor.  oite  matt 
heiii<r  aide  to  do  th<‘  work  of  dt)  under  the  old  .system:  seetttid,  the 
ability  to  taj)  trt't's  in  the  swamps  which  ean  not  ordinarily  he 
a]>|)roaeh(‘d  hy  the  tjijtper;  third,  the  fact  that  hy  this  process  the 
tret's  ean  he  tappt'd  very  early  in  the  morniii};  before  the  sun  is  up, 
when  tilt'  latt'.x  Hows  mon*  freely;  ami,  fotirth,  the  fact  that  hy  this 
ju'oeess  the  tret's  ean  nevt*r  he  injured,  the  punettires  made  hy  the 
ap|>aratus  ht'injr  stt  small  as  tt)  heal  very  raj)itlly. 
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Finance  Second  Trip  to  Tropics  is  the  title  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  Deceinher  15,  1012, 
which  outlines  the  plans  for  the  second  scientific  expedition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Univei'sity.  It  will  he  reineinbered 
that  Dr.  Carl  II.  Eif^eninann,  head  of  the  biological  department  of 
the  university,  heailed  an  expedition  into  Colombia  last  year  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  biological  survey  of  the  fresh-water  fish 
fauna  of  the  country,  and  his  success  has  been  such  that  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the  greatest 
collector  of  South  American  fishes  known. 

Two  prominent  business  men  of  Indianapolis  iiave  volunteered  to 
finance  the  exjiedition,  and  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  trip  for 
the  university  are  Charles  Wilson,  of  Brazil,  anil  Alfred  Ilenn,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana.  Sailing  from  Xew  Orleans,  December  21, 
they  will  })roceed  from  Panama  to  Buenaventura,  where  another 
young  man  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  will  join  them. 
Descending  the  Calina  River,  they  will  get  into  the  San  Juan  and 
collect  about  its , head  waters  and  that  of  the  Atrato,  and  possibly  in 
the  Sinu.  Valuable  results  are  confidently  exj)ected,  and  some  light 
may  be  tlirown  on  the  origin  of  South  American  fauna. 

George  Marcgrave,  the  First  Student  of  American  Natural  History, 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Gudger,  of  Greensboro,  Xorth  ('arolina,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September,  is  a  comjirehensive  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  remarkable  young  German  savant.  Dr.  Gudger, 
himself  an  eminent  biologist  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  certain  ])hases  of  the  biology  of  fishes, 
is  eminently  qualified  to  write  of  the  work  of  Marcgrave,  so  little 
of  whose  interesting  career  is  generally  known.  The  bibliograpliy 
appended  to  the  article  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Gudger’s 
investigations  of  Marcgrave’s  biography  and  work. 

It  was  on  January  1,  1638,  that  Marcgrave  left  Holland  for  Brazil 
in  the  capacity  of  physician  and  astronomer  to  the  expedition  under 
the  leadership  of  Count  Johann  Moritz,  of  Xassau-Siegen,  and  his 
remarkable  scientific  researches  during  the  following  six  years  in 
the  primeval  forests  and  unknown  streams  of  that  unexplored 
country  form  the  sulqect  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  article. 
Unfortunately  Marcgrave’s  work  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  west  Africa,  at  the  age  of  34,  where  he 
had  been  unexpectedly  sent  just  prior  to  his  expected  return  to 
Europe. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Gudger  is  that 
Count  Moritz  had  one  of  the  towers  of  his  stone  castle  on  an  island 
in  the  harbor  of  Recife  erected  as  an  observatory  for  Marcgrave, 
probably  the  fimt  structure  erected  for  astronomical  ])urposes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  Western  World. 
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Das  Automobil  in  SUd-Amerika,  the  fii-st  installment  of  which 
appears  in  Slid-  und  Mittel-Amerika  of  October  18,  1912,  is  an 
article  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the  increasin"  demand 
for  automobiles  in  South  America,  having  regard  especially  to  the 
conditions  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Not  only  is  the  demand  for 
passenger  automobiles  growing  rapidly,  but  motor  trucks,  delivery 
wagons,  automobile  ])lows,  etc.,  are  coming  into  common  use,  and 
the  large  ranches  on  the  Argentine  pampas  are  being  equipped  with 
modern  motor-driven  machinery  of  aU  kinds.  The  demand  for 
motor  omnibuses,  taxicabs,  hotel  automobile  buses,  etc.,  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  of  Argentina,  and 
the  article  seeks  to  arouse  the  interest  of  German  manufacturers  to 
the  situation. 

The  second  installment  of  the  article  appeal’s  in  the  October  31 
issue  of  Slid-  und  Mittel-Amerika,  and  deals  with  the  automobile 
situation  in  Brazil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sao  Paulo  alone 
imported  in  1911,  296  motor  vehicles,  of  which  97  were  imported 
from  France,  83  from  the  United  States,  64  from  Italy,  30  from 
Germany,  10  from  Great  Britain,  5  from  Belgium,  and  7  from  other 
countries.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  ranked  second  in  number,  the  given  values  show  that 
the  American  makes  were  of  cheaper  grades.  The  30  imported 
from  Germany  were  valued  at  323,580  marks  (mark  equals  $0,238), 
while  the  83  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  329,660  marks. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  to  an  extent  by.  the  fact  that  the  runabout 
type  of  car  is  the  most  jiopular  in  Sao  Paulo  and  that  the  American 
ex])ortei-s  were  the  first  to  cater  to  this  demand  with  20-horsepower, 
two  and  four  seated  cars. 

The  best  market  for  high-grade  cars  in  Brazil  is,  of  course,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  while  the  demand  in  the  cities  of  Para,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
etc.,  continues  to  increase. 

Atlantis:  The  Sunken  Continent,  by  Fielding  Provost,  in  the 
December  number  of  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana),  revives  pleasant  memories  of  a  volume  read  long  ago,  written 
by  that  master  of  caustic  English,  profound  scholar,  and  student  of 
history  who  once  graced  the  halls  of  ('ongress,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Donnelly’s  remarkable  book,  “Atlantis;  The  Antediluvian 
World,”  was  published  in  1882  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  ran  through 
some  20  or  more  editions.  It  was  translated  into  French  and  per¬ 
haps  other  languages,  and  aroused  much  discussion  among  the 
scientists  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  this  country.  As  far  as  this  reviewer 
knows  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  altogether  complete  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  interesting  subject  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Mr.  Provost’s  article  is  necessarily  too  limited  to  present  all  the 
facts  which  go  to  prove  “beyond  a  reasonable  doubt” — to  borrow  a 
legal  phrase — that  Plato’s  story  of  Atlantis,  as  outlined  in  the 


STATCETTES  CARVED  BY  THE  DESCENDANT  OF  THE  CHIBCHA  INDIANS  OF  BOOOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

The  art  of  carving  so  skillfully  these  little  figures  is  said  to  he  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  is  their  fidelitv  to  life:  the  figures 
are  truthful  representations  to  the  minutest  details  of  typical  Indian  men  and  women  as  they  can  he  seen  daily  trudging  from  the  mountains  down  to  the  market 
place  of  Bogota,  carrying  their  ware  to  offer  for  sale. 


NOVEL  STATUETTES  CARVED  IN  UOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

Tlie  little  statuettes  are  carved  out  of  a  soft  wood  by  a  few  clever  artists  of  Boftola.  They  are  mainly  the  work  of  the  remaining  descendants  of  those  Chibcha  Indians 
who  had  such  a  remarkable  civilization  and  of  their  Spanish  conquerors.  Only  a  very  few  men  engage  in  this  work,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  make 
onlv  a  comparatively  scanty  living  despite  their  evident  artistic  attainments.  The  little  pieces  may  be  purchased  from  the  native  carvers  for  .50  cents  to  SI 
each.  Occasionally  larger  set  pieces  are  carved,  such  as  Indian  huts,  exteriors  and  interiors.  The  latter  are  quite  elaborate  in  api)earancc  and  sell  anywhere 
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Tiiiiaeus  and  Critias,  is  veritable  history  in  legendary  form  and  not 
merely  the  imaginative  fiction  of  the  master  mind  of  ancient  Greece. 
For  instance,  (  hapter  VI  of  Mr.  Donnelly’s  hook  d<'als  with  “The 
testimony  of  the  flora  and  fauna,’’  and  advances  some  of  the  strongest 
arguments  favoring  the  theory  of  the  uninterrupted  communication 
between  Europe  and  America  in  past  ages,  and  that  by  civilized 
man  and  not  through  Arctic  regions.  This  phase  of  the  case  show¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  an  Atlantis  is  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Provost, 
whose  reproduction  of  Plato’s  story  takes  up  so  much  space  that  too 
little  is  left  for  presentation  of  facts  proving  the  main  contention. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Provost  will  follow  up  his  first  article  by 
other  contributions  going  more  into  the  proofs  of  the  verity  of  the 
existence  of  Atlantis,  particularly  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries 
in  archapologv  in  the  ruins  of  Mexico,  especiallv  in  Yucatan  and 
Peru,  made  since  Donnelly  wrote  his  masterpiece. 

National  Waterways  is  the  name  of  a  magazine  which  made  its 
initial  bow  to  the  public  in  November,  1912.  It  is  published  by  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  of  which  organization  Joseph 
E.  Kansdell,  United  States  Senator-elect,  is  president,  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Thompson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  new  monthly  magazine,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  contents  and  general  make-up  of  his  first  issue. 
While  the  publication  is  to  be  largely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  water- 
waj^s  improvement,  it  wiU  also  contain  entertaining  and  instructive 
articles  dealing  with  history,  travel,  and  other  lines,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  contents  of  the  first  number.  Among  such  articles  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  may  be  mentioned: 

The  Charm  of  Foreign  Waterways,  by  Florence  Craig  Albrecht, 
which  deals  with  some  of  the  streams  and  canals  of  Europe,  whose 
utility  is  not  impaired  by  the  scenic  beauty  and  artistic  features 
combined  therewith.  In  this  connection  Mi’s.  Albrecht  writes: 

Rich  ondownient  we  ‘have  had  of  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers.  Water  lovers  we 
profess  to  be,  yet  how  have  we  used  our  waters?  Only  too  often  in  makiii'i  it  useful 
a  river  has  been  rendered  ugly;  when  effort  has  been  expended  to  ])reserve  its  natural 
beauty  a  stream  is  frequently  made  useless.  Is  that  neees.«ary?  <'an  not  utility  and 
beauty  he  made  to  dwell  together? 

The  little,  old  eities  of  the  Netherlands  have  made  a  useful  servant  of  their  one¬ 
time  enemy — water — and  who  that  knows  them  will  not  .say  how  much  the  lovlier 
they  are  |for  that  water  girdle  which  rings  tlum  rmid  their  green(  n  eftVws,  (Atn 
while  it  serves  them  as  a  pathway  for  going  and  coming  freight? 

Her  charming  descriptions  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  the  water¬ 
ways  of  Dordrecht,  the  little  rivers  that  ring  the  old^town  of  Breda, 
the  artistic  Zierikzee,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  her  husband,  Emil  Poole 
Albrecht,  are  as  entertaining  as  fiction  and  certainly  much  more 
instructive. 
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The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  by  Julius  Kahn,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  is  another  feature  of  this  first  issue  of  National  Waterways. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Kahn,  well  known  as  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  orators  and  writers,  tells  the  story  of  this  great  coming  event  in  a 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  manner  and  gives  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  exposition  as  it  will  appear  in  1915. 

Glimpse  of  Old  Panama,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  of  United  States  Army,  and  late  physician  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  also  author  of  the  historical  work,  “Old  Panama  and 
Castilla  del  Oro,”  is  another  instructive  contribution  to  National 
Waterways.  It  deals  with  the  early  history  of  that  romantic  region 
of  the  “New  World’’  laved  by  the  waves  of  the  Spanish  main,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  older  Isthmian  cities.  In  speaking  of 
one  of  the  old  structures  of  Panama,  he  says: 

In  the  old  Casa  del  Cabildo,  or  city  hall,  a  congress  of  the  people  of  Panama,  in  1821, 
declared  the  Isthmus  independent  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  Here  also  was  held,  in 
1826,  at  the  call  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  first  congress  of  Americanists,  really  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Other  striking  articles  in  the  magazine  are  The  Atlantic  Coastal 
Project,  by  Joseph  Hampton  Moore,  Member  of  Congress;  National 
Eivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  by  Joseph  E.  RansdeU,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress;  Waterway  Legislation — Past  and  Present,  by  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman,  Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors;  A  Glance  at  the  Bichest  Valley  in  the  World, 
by  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys,  Member  of  Congress;  Highways  Twin 
to  Waterways,  by  J.  E.  Pennybacker;  American  Rivers  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  L.  Sibert;  Two  Great  Canals,  by 
Hannis  Taylor,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  and  a 
leading  authority  on  international  law. 

An  Excursion  to  Machupiccho,  by  Dr.  Jose  G.  Cosjo,  and  Tipon,  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Giesecke,  are  the  titles  of  two  articles  in  the  September 
Revista  Universitaria,  of  Cuzco,  Peru.  Both  contributions  are 
interesting  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  historian,  as  they  relate  to 
the  investigations  and  observations  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco  by 
the  respective  writers.  From  the  number  of  investigators  it  would 
seem  that  aU  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  have  been 
fully  studied,  but  every  now  and  then  we  have  new  data  on  old 
subjects,  all  of  which  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  those  wonderful 
people. 

Tinland  is  the  title  applied  to  Bolivia  by  Adolfo  Ballivian,  Bolivian 
consul  general  at  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  reproduced  in  Latin  America,  of  New  Orleans.  “Bolivia 
ranks  next  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  production  of  tin,’’  says 
Sr.  Ballivian,  “but  the  production  in  the  former  section  is  decreasing, 
while  in  Bolivia  the  output  is  increasing,  and  as  there  are  large  zones 
65992— Bull.  6—13 - 10 
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yet  unexploited  we  feel  sure  that  Bolivia  will  be  the  largest  tin-pro¬ 
ducing  country.” 

Island  of  Haiti  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  November  number 
of  Latin  America,  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  Republic  is  described 
and  many  interesting  commercial  and  historical  facts  given;  the 
latter,  of  course,  dealing  largely  with  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
the  part  the  country  playe<l  in  later  years. 

Higher  instruction  in  Uruguay,  by  Angelo  Ramajoli,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  L’Esplorazione  Commerciale, 
of  Milan,  in  which  the  writer  describes  the  educational  work  of  Uru¬ 
guay  and  its  rapid  extension  along  modern  lines. 

Agricultural  Future  in  the  Canal  Zone,  by  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  is  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  papers,  of  which  El  Comercio,  of  New  York, 
prints  the  fifth  article  in  its  October  number. 

Possibilities  of  Spanish  Life  and  Commerce  in  North  America,  by 
Uon  Enrique  Deschamps,  in  El  Noticiero  Universal,  of  Barcelona, 
July  24.  M.  Deschamps  is  the  consul  general  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  Spain,  and  the  newspaper,  which  contains  portions  of  his 
address,  has  drawn  the  same  from  the  consul’s  utterances  at  the 
Mercantile  Union,  in  Barcelona.  The  consul,  who  was  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Dominican  legation  in  Washington,  recently  toured 
the  LTnited  States  and  noted  many  opportunities  for  Spanish  people  in 
North  America,  where  he  believes  they  will  be  most  cordially  received. 

Possibilities  of  the  Sugar  Industry  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  by  Hugo 
Haneberg,  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Review  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  Mexico  City,  October.  Mr.  Haneberg,  who  is 
an  Hawaiian  planter,  points  out  numerous  opportunities  where 
electricity  could  be  used  in  comiection  with  the  sugar  industry  of 
Mexico  and  thereby  lessen  the  expenses  of  production.  The  State  of 
Morelos,  according  to  the  article,  already  has  30  large  sugar  haciendas, 
which  produce  annually  56,000  long  tons  of  semirefined  sugar  and 
25,000  tons  of  molasses,  all  of  wdiich  products  could  be  largely 
increased. 

Bailroading  in  South  America,  by  E.  M.  Fraser,  in  the  November 
number  of  Industrial  Canada,  deals  with  the  new  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American  jungle.  The  terminals 
of  this  road  are  Porto  Velho,  in  Brazil,  600  miles  up  the  Madeira 
River  from  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  at  a  point  1,000  miles  from 
Para,  and  the  Bolivian  town  of  Guajara-Merim.  Several  fine  illus¬ 
trations  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  has  been  constructed  and  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  laborers,  who 
were  secured  from  many  sections  of  the  world.  The  completion  of 
this  road  is  expected  to  greatly  stimulate  the  commercial  relations  of 
Bolivia  and  western  Brazil  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  interesting 
data  contained  in  the  article  describe  various  phases  of  the  stupendous 
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undertaking.  The  road  is  about  220  miles  long  and  is  built  around 
19  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Madeira. 

Pensacola  and  Panama,  by  Leland  J.  Henderson,  in  the  Pan 
American  Magazine  for  November,  describes  the  former  city  and 
calls  attention  to  the  many  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities 
that  are  most  opportune  in  connection  with  the  Panama  trade.  A 
number  of  consuls  of  foreign  countries  and  local  business  men  have 
their  photographs  reproduced,  which  with  the  text  makes  a  very 
interesting  article. 

The  Triumph  of  Pedro  Giusti,  in  November  Puerto  Rico  Ilustrado, 
is  the  subject  of  many  pictures  splendidly  executed,  all  bearing  on 
the  opening  of  a  very  modern  business  “Bazar”  in  the  city  of  San 
Juan.  Many  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  city  attended  the  ceremonies, 
while  a  picture  of  Don  Ledro  Giusti  occupies  the  whole  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  magazine.  Sr.  Giusti  is  accredited  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  men  of  Porto  Rico  and  has  instituted  many  business 
reforms. 

Black  Diamonds  of  South  America,  by  L.  K.  Hirshberg,  appearing 
in  the  November  Alining  World,  Chicago,  is  a  short  article  dealing 
with  the  Brazilian  product,  which  the  writer  states  is  perfectly  opaque, 
but  experts  do  not  deem  as  beautiful  as  some  other  varieties. 
IVenty-live  years  ago  the  trade  in  black  diamonds  was  practically 
nothing.  The  ever-increasing  improvement  of  boring  instruments  in 
use  has  brought  out  the  value  of  the  black  diamond,  the  use  of 
diamond  drills  now  having  become  so  general  that  the  price  of  the 
black  stone  has  rapidly  increased.  To-day  this  diamond  is  of  prime 
necessity  in  working  tempered  metals,  sawing  marbles,  and  in  min¬ 
ing  operations. 

The  Plan  of  Beautifying  Santiago  is  the  title  of  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  Zig  Zag,  of  Santiago,  for  October  5.  A  general  map  of  the 
city,  with  proposed  changes  of  streets,  together  with  several  well- 
executed  cuts  showing  new  buildings,  are  explained  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  text,  all  of  which  indicates  the  spirit  of  progress  that  ani¬ 
mates  the  citizens  of  the  Chilean  capital. 

With  the  Zunis  in  New  Mexico,  by  George  W’harton  James,  is  the 
title  of  an  article  covering  more  than  20  pages  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Theosophical  Path  of  Point  Loma,  California.  This 
Indian  story^  by  Dr.  James  is  another  important  contribution  to  his 
already  long  list  of  writings  on  similar  subjects.  Several  full  page 
illustrations  and  many  smaller  pictures  add  interest  to  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  story. 

Would  a  Tour  of  South  America  Interest  You?  This  is  the  question 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  asking  the  business  men  of  that 
section,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
News,  Boston,  December  2  number.  The  article  reminds  the  North 
American  manufacturer  of  the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
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southern  continent  as  well  as  explains  the  tentative  program  and 
other  particulars  regarding  the  trip.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
doubtless  result  in  great  good  to  the  business  men  of  both  North 
and  South  America  by  producing  a  better  understanding  and  increased 
trade  relations  between  our  countries  would  follow. 

Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqneologia,  of  Mexico,  Volume  IV, 
contains  the  report  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  the  delegate  from  Mexico 
to  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  Americanistas,  which  convened  in 
London  last  May.  The  report  covers  more  than  30  pages,  and^ 
together  with  the  numerous  fine  illustrations,  forms  an  important 
document  on  the  various  phases  of  archaeology,  as  well  as  describing 
the  meeting  from  a  social  and  a  business  standpoint. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  a  Pound  of  Cotton  on  the  Coast  of  Peru  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  La  Riqueza  Agricola,  of  Lima,  Peru,  for 
October.  The  author  is  J.  A.  de  LavaUe  y  Garcia,  ex-director  of  the 
Peruvian  Cotton  Experiment  Station,  and  an  engineer  of  wide 
experience.  He  enters  into  considerable  detail  and  shows  by  com¬ 
parisons  the  status  of  the  cotton  situation  in  his  country,  all  of  which 
information  is  timely  and  will  be  widely  read. 

Letras  Chilenas  is  the  title  under  which  the  distinguished  Chilean 
scholar,  Diego  Duble  Urrutia,  contributes  a  most  interesting  article 
to  the  November  number  of  La  Revista  de  America,  of  Paris.  Other 
prominent  vTiters,  Manuel  G&lvez  and  Alfonso  Reyes,  contribute  im¬ 
portant  articles  on  Argentina  and  Mexico,  respectively,  while  Cornelio 
Hispano  ■WTites  of  “Las  Amadas  de  Bolivar.” 

“Honda”  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  to  Revista  Nacional 
do  Colombia,  Bogota,  by  Tom6s  S.  Restrepo,  who  furnishes  half  a 
dozen  pictures,  which,  in  connection  with  the  text,  give  the  reader 
a  good  impression  of  the  town  of  that  name.  This  thriving  place 
seems  to  have  taken  on  new  life  and  with  the  improvements  noted 
in  the  article  Honda’s  future  growth  and  prosperity  are  assured. 

Notes  on  a  Costly  Brazilian  Railway  Line,  by  A.  E.  Hess,  in 
September  26  number  of  Engineering  News,  New  York,  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  the  Brazilian 
jungle.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  that  has  appeared 
in  connection  \vith  this  enterprise,  and  as  the  writer  is  assistant 
engineer  of  the  road,  what  ho  has  to  say  is  spoken  with  authority. 
MTiy  the  road  was  built,  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  popula¬ 
tion,  health  conditions,  and  much  information  about  an  unknown 
section  of  the  world,  are  subjects  well  treated  and  interesting. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Ocampo  Mines,  by  Robert  Linton,  in  the 
September  7,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  Geology  of  the 
Ocampo  District,  by  the  same  writer  in  the  October  5  issue  of  the 
Journal,  are  important  contributions  to  trade  literature  of  this  mining 
region.  The  writer  being  one  of  the  mine  managers,  speaks  authori¬ 
tatively. 


Through  South  America.  By  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke;  with  an  introduction  by 
lion.  John  Barrett.  New  York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1912.  Price,  $2. 

The  introduction  by  Director  General  Barrett  reminds  ys  that  the  Latin-American 
nations  occupy  9,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the  area  of  the  con¬ 
nected  United  States,  and  that  they  have  a  combined  population  of  more  than 
70,000,000;  that  they  have  a  trade  of  $2,300,000,000  a  year,  which  represents  nearly  a 
billion-dollar  increase  during  the  last  10  years.  These  are  startling  figures  and  are 
calculated  to  make  the  progressive  business  man  give  heed  to  the  commerical  activity 
of  the  southern  nations. 

The  book  contains  within  its  446  pages  a  vast  amount  of  detail  which  carries  the 
reader’s  mind  back  to  the  dim  and  distant  ages.  The  ancient  Inca  civilization  receives 
considerable  attention  and  the  writings  of  the  early  historians  are  freely  quoted; 
about  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  “historical  sketch’  ’  which  is  extremely 
entertaining  and  well  prepares  the  reader  for  the  modern  stories  and  the  information 
which  follow. 

Speaking  of  Columbus  and  his  undying  tenacity  of  purpose  the  author  tells  us  that 
18  years  before  the  navigator  was  able  to  test  his  theory  he  addressed  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  astronomers  of  the  time  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  other  lands. 
The  reply  of  this  famous  scientist,  which  is  quoted,  makes  interesting  reading  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  undreamed  of  progress  which  the  centuries  have  brought. 

The  arrival  of  Pizarro  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  of  course,  makes  another 
stage  of  the  story,  and  page  after  page  of  quoted  matter  from  the  earlier  historians 
provide  the  reader  with  many  interesting  details.  For  instance,  we  see  in  imagina¬ 
tion  the  cavalcade  of  Pizarro  pressing  through  mountain  forest  toward  the  settlement 
of  Cajamarca  where  the  Inca  chieftain  awaits  the  coming  of  the  strange  and  mysterious 
visitors,  who  his  messengers  tell  him  are  mounted  on  wonderful  animals  and  that 
the  visitors  themselves  have  hairs  on  their  faces.  The  meeting  at  Cajamarca,  the 
shedding  of  blood  that  followed,  the  filling  of  the  room  with  gold,  and  the  other  events 
are  told  as  they  have  come  down  in  history. 

Following  the  historical  section  is  to  be  found  a  story  of  each  South  American 
country,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  its  beginning  and  also  numerous  details  not  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  single  volumes.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
book — the  reader  secures  the  historical  matter,  which  should  form  the  groundwork  of 
his  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  between  its  covers,  instead  of 
having  to  search  through  half  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  which  the  older  writers  have 
given  us.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  book  commends  itself  to  the  traveler 
who  contemplates  a  journey  to  South  America  or  to  those  who  remain  at  home  and 
watch  from  afar  the  activities  of  the  nations  of  the  south. 

The  author  quotes  the  words  and  opinions  of  writers,  such  as  Clark,  Curtis,  Wright, 
Ruhl,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  give 
more  of  his  own  opinions  of  the  sights  he  so  graphically  and  oftentimes  beautifully 
describes. 


The  Americans  in  Panama.  By  William  R.  Scott.  New  A'ork:  Statler  PublUhing 
Co.  258  pages;  price,  $1.35. 

In  the  foreword  of  this  timely  book  the  writer  gains  the  attention  of  the  prospective 
reader  by  the  statement  that  he  spent  five  months  at  Panama,  three  of  which  were 
passed  as  an  employee  of  the  Canal  Commission,  living  the  routine  life  of  a  canal 
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employee.  Therefore  the  reader  expects  and  is  not  disappointed  at  the  facta  so  admir¬ 
ably  presented  and  which  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  writer  maintains  that  the  canal  is  not  the  moument  of  any  one  individual  or 
any  select  few  Americans.  In  generations  to  come,  he  says,  that  as  the  Pyramids  of 
Egj'pt  are  not  remembered  so  much  as  the  work  of  a  given  Rameses,  but  of  the  building 
instinct  of  the  entire  race,  so  will  the  canal  go  down  in  history. 

The  second  chapter  measures  the  cost  of  human  lives  which  the  author  gives  as  more 
than  5,000  which,  estimated  on  the  average  of  previous  years,  will  bring  the  total  to 
about  6,000  by  January  1,  1914.  Col.  Gorgas,  of  course,  is  highly  and  rightly  praised 
for  making  the  country  habitable  and  in  the  end  healthful,  the  writer  comparing  his 
methods  and  manner  to  those  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Panama  Railroad,  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  the  work  under  the  three  chief  engineers,  respectively,  are 
fairly  and  squarely  treated.  Continuing  the  author  gives  his  opinion  as  follows: 

“This  writer  l)elieve8  that  if  Col.  Goethals  had  been  selected  in  1904,  there  would 
only  ha^  e  been  one  chief  engineer  of  the  canal,  barring  his  death,  so  eminent  are  the 
abilities  of  the  Army  engineer,  but  candor  requires  the  statement  that  he  assumed 
control  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  soft  as  compared  with  the  early  stages  of  the 
project. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  actual  construction  and  the 
methods  employed;  of  the  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  improvements  in 
mechanical  devices  and  arrangements,  many  of  which  have  hastened  the  work  to 
consummation. 

A  chapter  on  labor  makes  extremely  interesting  reading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
shows  that  no  fewer  than  68  countries  or  40  nationalities  have  contributed  the  laborers 
to  dig  the  canal.  The  percentage  of  North  Americans  comprising  the  working  force 
has  been  one-sixth  or  one-seventh,  their  duties  being  of  a  supervisory  character. 
Spaniards,  so  the  writer  says,  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  common  labor  em¬ 
ployed.  Detailed  statistics  are  added  which  are  well  worth  a  careful  study. 

In  speaking  of  the  trade  which  is  expected  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  canal  the 
author  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Hon.  John  Barrett:  “The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  work  is 
the  statesmanlike  plane  on  which  he  seeks  to  interest  Americans  in  20  Republics  to 
the  South.  ‘Get  business,’  is  his  motto,  but  get  it  by  straightforward,  respectful,  and 
enduring  methods.” 

Continuing  the  trade  outlook  the  \^Titer  uses  these  words: 

“American  citizens  will  be  found  in  every  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  two  conti¬ 
nents,  carrying  with  them,  even  if  in  diminished  luster,  the  ideals  and  the  abilities 
which  have  made  the  Nation  eclipse  all  records  thus  early  in  its  youth.  The  Panama 
Canal  marks  our  passage  from  unfledged  provincialism  to  the  full  stature  of  national 
manhood  among  the  industrial  activities  of  the  nations  of  the  world.” 

A  Mexican  Journey.  By  E.  II.  Blichfeldt,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  270 
page.<.  1912.  Price  $2. 

Three  years’  residence  in  a  country  seems  quite  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  ideas 
and  for  the  gathering  of  data  relative  to  the  people  and  the  land  wherein  they  dwell, 
provided  the  observer  exercises  ordinary  diligence  and  is  possessed  with  other  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications.  In  the  beginning  this  writer  modestly  tells  his  readers  not  to 
expect  learned  instruction  on  scholarly  subjects,  although  such  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  hasdived  long  in  the  country  about  which  he  writes. 

“A  Mexican  Jomrney”  is  really  a  glimpse  of  Mexico  and  her  people  as  viewed  by 
one  who  returns  after  a  long  absence  and  who  sees  beauty  in  the  land  and  good  in  the 
people.  He  points  out  many  virtues  and  numerous  vices;  albeit  his  book  is  interesting 
and  instructive  and  especially  commends  itself  to  the  intending  traveler  who  is  con¬ 
ducted  thither  over  the  much-traveled  sea  route  from  New  York  via  Habana,  Pro¬ 
greso,  and  Vera  Cruz.  From  the  latter  city,  before  going  to  the  capital,  the  reader  is 
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taken  over  the  new  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauantepec  and  also  to  the  famous 
ruins  at  Mitla  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  This,  with  a  brief  description  of  Merida  in 
Yucatan,  suffices  to  cover  the  southern  section  of  the  Republic,  which  should  prove 
a  fair  introduction  to  the  more  cosmopolitan  life  found  in  the  capital  city.  A  chapter 
on  “sightseeing  at  the  capital”  shows  many  interesting  things  rarely  if  ever  found 
elsewhere;  and  a  horseback  “ride  to  Regia”  offers  a  glimpse  of  rural  life  which  the 
reader  can  not  fail  to  enjoy.  Various  other  towns  and  ancient  wonders  awaken  interest 
while  the  writer’s  estimate  of  the  people  and  their  future  commands  attention  of 
thoughtful  people. 

He  who  contemplates  a  visit  to  thel  and  of  the  Montezumas  should  read  beforehand 
“A  Mexican  Journey,”  and  in  the  author’s  own  words,  “if  in  its  progress  you  grow  as 
fond  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  as  I  have  long  been,  you  will  feel  that  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  is  abundantly  worth  whatever  time  and  effort  it  may  have  cost.” 

Chants  Nationaux  de  I’Amfirique.  By  E.  Contamine  de  Latour,  published  in  1912, 
at  Montdidier,  press  of  Ernest  Carpentier,  p.  24. 

The  Library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Contamine  de  Latour,  of  Enghien-les-Bains, 
France,  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Seville  and  Barcelono,  and  other  scientific 
8(}cieties,  for  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  the  national  songs  of  all 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  translated  or  rather  adapted  from  the  Spanish  into 
French,  with  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  events  which  lead  up  to  their  freedom 
and  independence,  ilr.  de  Latour  takes  exception  to  the  teachings  of  professors  of 
history  that  the  uprising  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  due  to  their  hatred  of  royalty, 
affirming  that  the  causes  which  precipitated  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  essentially  economical  and  that  politics  played  a  very  minor  r61e.  The  example  of 
the  United  States  couiited  for  a  great  deal,  while  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  not  as  great  a  factor  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Many  of  the  countries  who 
threw  off  the  Spanish  domination  established  governments  which  were  monarchical 
in  all  but  name.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  de  Latour  says  that  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  including  the  youngest,  Cuba  and  Panama,  have  a  national  song,  bearing 
generally  on  the  same  subject  of  “liberty,  let  us  break  the  bonds  of  slavery,”  “death  to 
tyrants,”  etc.  He  states,  however,  that  he  does  not  find  in  them  the  warlike  ardor 
of  the  “Marseillaise,”  nor  the  stirring  patriotism  of  the  “Chant  du  Depart”,  nor  yet 
the  monotony  of  “God  Save  the  King”  (written  “Kind,”  through  a  typographical 
error  doubtless),  or  of  the  “Boj6  Tsaria  Khrani.”  Some  of  the  songs,  says  Mr.  de 
Latour  should  be  modified,  following  the  example  of  Chile,  whose  national  song  was 
rewritten  as  certain  parts  were  deemed  offensive  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The 
most  original  of  the  national  songs  is  that  of  Colombia,  which  has  for  theme  a  pretty 
tale  in  rhyme,  half  warlike,  half  pastoral,  and  which  gives  an  exquisite  and  delicate 
word  painting  of  the  love  of  country  and  home,  recalling  the  Swedish  song  “Du  Gamla, 
du  frisca,  du  fjellhflya  Nord,”  in  which  the  Swedes  sing  of  the  beauties  of  their  cold 
north. 

Le  Chili — ^Aprfs  Cent  Ans  d’Ind6pendance.  By  Jorge  Fernkndez  Pradel,  with  an 
introducdon  by  Don  Rafael  Err^zuriz  Urmeheta,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Chile.  Pans,  pre.ss  of  Lev6,  1912,  p.  293. 

This  is  a  paper-bound  volume  on  the  Republic  of  Chile  by  a  native  Chilean,  residing 
in  Belgium.  Sr.  Pradel  takes  up  the  origin  and  development  of  his  country,  and 
treats  the  subject  very  entertainingly.  He  describes  the  resources,  commercial  and 
industrial  progress,  as  well  as  giving  glimpses  of  Chilean  life  and  customs.  Many 
beautiful  engravings  add  interest  to  the  work,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  a 
sojourn  in  that  delightful  land  the  pictures  are  most  pleasant  reminders.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  who  intend  to  visit  Chile  or  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the 
country  from  a  native  who  knows  whereof  he  writes. 
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Diccionary  Geograflca  del  Uruguay.  Sr.  Creates  Araujo,  of  the  University  of  Monte¬ 
video.  2d  edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  p.  52H.  Press  Litojrrafia  Moderno, 
Montevideo,  1912. 

This  is  a  large,  attractive,  and  well-printed  volume,  containing  numerous  cuts 
illustrative  of  certain  sections  described  in  the  text.  The  work  reflects  much  pains¬ 
taking  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  his  assistants,  and  as  a  consulting  medium 
it  will  be  generally  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the 
Republic  are  attracting  attention  in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  at  home. 

La  Diplomacia  Mexicana.  Volumes  1  and  2  of  1910  and  1912,  respectively.  Mini^ 
terio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Mexico. 

These  volumes  of  391  and  409  pages,  respectively,  contain  a  wealth  of  diplomatic 
and  historical  matter  from  the  year  1821  down  to  the  present  time.  They  record  the 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  and  many  of  the 
diplomatic  notes  copied  verbatim  are  models  of  form  as  well  as  affording  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  times. 

Besumen  de  la  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo.  By  Manuel  Ubaldo  Gomez,  professor  in 
the  College  of  San  Sebastian,  La  Vega.  128  and  133  pp.,  respectively. 

As  indicated  by  their  titles,  these  booklets  treat  a  subject  in  which  the  student  and 
the  scholar  are  more  especially  interested,  inasmuch  as  the  island  is  closely  associated 
with  the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus,  which  have  ever  been  a  popular  historical 
theme.  The  first  volume  begins  with  prehistoric  times,  and  continues  rapidly  with 
narrative  to  the  year  1844,  while  the  .second  one  bakes  up  the  subject  and  continues  it 
until  1865. 

The  Beport  of  the  Bolivian  Consul  in  Brussels,  Ur.  Joaquim  de  Lemoine,  1912,  is  an 
interesting  commercial  document  of  52  pages.  The  consul  shows  the  growth  of 
Bolivian  trade  with  Belgium,  which  has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  also  gives  much  information  about  Bolivia. 

Hondurefiismos.  Bv  Alberto  Membreno,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Honduras  at  Washington.  3d  edition,  172  pp.  Muller  Bros., 
Mexico,  1912. 

In  this  third  edition  of  a  very  important  and  useful  little  dictionary.  Dr.  Membreno 
has  revised  and  enlarged  his  former  work.  “Hondurenismos”  will  now  be  an  even 
more  valuable  reference  booklet,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Honduras,  but  to  many 
corporations  and  individuals  who  are  identified  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  this  Central  American  Republic.  It  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  teacher 
and  student  in  general,  especially  now  that  the  Spanish  language  is  receiving  so  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  our  leading  educators. 

Bibliografia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVm.  By  Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  of  the  Mexican 
National  Mu.seum,  part  1,  1912,  is  a  volume  of  463  pages  filled  with  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  on  bibliography. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  16,  1912 


Author. 


ARGKNTINA. 

Inauguration  of  an  insurance  company  for  the  collection  of  rents. 

Income-tax  system . 

Transmitting  plans  with  reference  to  construction  work  of  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Copies  of  “Review  of  River  Plate” . 

Report  of  the  Cooperative  Telephone  Society,  Buenos  Aires . 

Copies  of  Bolettn  Oflcial,  Oct.  8, 1912,  containing  decree  on  sugar 
duties. 

Annual  report,  1911 . 

Statistics  of  wool  shipments  from  River  Plate . 

Staple  indastries  of  Argentina . 

Sugar  duties . 

Digest  of  invoices . 

Increased  sale  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles . 

Market  for  motor  cycles . 

Market  for  speedometers . 

IIRAZII.. 

-Amendment  of  copyright  law  of  Brazil . . 

Brazilian  customs  classification  of  electric  signs . . 

CHILE. 

Lubricants . . 

Market  for  garters  and  arm  bands . . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes . . 

Fish  indvLstry  in  Chile . 

Valuable  forests  of  Chiloe  Island . 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul 
general,  Buenos  .Aires. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Robert  T.  Crane,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Do. 


Oct.  10 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  18 
Undated 
Oct.  22 


J.  G.  Lay,  consul  general.  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 


COLOMIIIA. 

Dealers  in  dry  goods . 

-Appropriations  for  public  instruction  in  Columbia . 

Searching  for  new  banana  lands . . 

Movement  in  customhouse  at  Barranquilla,  during  first  six 
months  of  1912. 

Population  of  I’arious  cities  of  Colombia . . 

No  market  for  concrete  machinery . . 

CUBA. 

Wharfage  charges,  lighterage,  and  depth  of  water . 

ECUADOR. 

Establishment  for  preparing  ivory  nuts . 

Guide  and  directory  of  Ecuador . 

Important  changes  in  taritl  schedule . 

New  bank  at  Quito . 

GUATEMALA. 


Leland  Harrison,  charge 
d’affaires,  Bogota. 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar¬ 
ranquilla. 


Leland  Harrison,  charge 
d’affaires,  Bogota. 


F.  C.  Morgan,  vice  consul 
Santiago. 


Chas.  Baker,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Guayaquil. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 

Principal  exports  of  Guatemala .  Oct.  21  Do. 

Market  for  fly  screens .  Oct.  26  Do. 

Pianos  and  masic  dealers .  Oct.  30  Do. 

Limited  advertising  regulations .  Nov.  1  Do. 

Soft-corn  mill  and  commission  firms .  Nov.  5  Do. 

I.«athcr  imports .  Nov.  6  Do. 

Regulations  relative  to  legalization  of  consular  invoices . ;  Nov.  21  Do. 

'  This  docs  nofrepresent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  -America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  Institution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  December  16,  1912— Coni  iiiued. 


Saw  blades  and  saw  specialties . 
Horseshoes . 


Rubber  cxiwrts . 

Henequen  market  at  I'rogrcso. 

Coal-tar  products . 

Tampico  shipping  notes . 


Beds  of  magnesite  in  Lower  California . 

Pecan  nuts  in  southern  Mexico . 

Land  prices,  soil,  crops . 

No  candy  or  chocolate  manufacturers  in  consular  district. 

No  candy  or  chocolate  manufacturers . 

Crude-oil  shipments  to  the  United  States . 

Motion-picture  shows . 


Market  for  arm  bands . 

No  importers  of  films  in  consular  district . 

Railroad  construction— Tampico  and  Veracruz  short  line. 

Railroad  construction . 

Tampico  oil  industry . 

Guinea  and  para  gras.ses . . . 

Oil  industry  of  the  Tampico  district . 

P.tR.VQUAY. 

Ecclesiastical  art  productions . 

PERU. 

Sugar  industry  of  Peru  in  1911 . 


URUGUAY. 


The  business  men  of  Uruguay . 

New  date  for  international  competition  of  motor  views . 

Project  for  the  revision  of  the  Uruguay  Tariff  V . 

Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  Uruguay . 

Additions  to  “  Project  for  Revision  of  Uruguay  Tariff  II” . 

State  of  Uruguay  banking  in  September,  1912 . 

Port  of  Coronilla . 

Amount  of  license  to  be  paid  for  conducting  business  in  Uruguay. 
.\n  institute  for  technically  testing  strength  of  materials . 


1912. 
Oct.  17 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  20 
Oct.  23 

..do . 

Oct.  24 


Oct.  26 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  7  j 

..do _ 1 

..do _ i 

Nov.  9 


..do _ 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  12  j 

..do _ i 

Nov.  19  ! 
Nov.  21  ; 
Nov.  23 


Sept.  30 


.do. 


Oct.  11 

...do - j 

Oct.  12  I 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  17 

...do _ 

Oct.  24 


VENEZUELA. 


New^customs  classification .  Oct.  15 

European  discount  market  and  bill  of  exchange .  Oct.  17! 

Kinds  and  values  of  exports  from  district  in  1911 .  Oct.  19 

New.tariff  classification  and  customs  decision .  Nov.  4| 

Commerciai  and  industrial  notes:  Plant  at  Cumand  for  the  elabo-  ...do _ 

ration  of  products  from  the  coconut;  decree  of  Oct.  28,  1912, 
directing  establishment  of  postal  money  orders  Jan.  1,  1913; 
establishment  of  a  school  of  arts  and  trade  for  women  in  Caracas;  i 

modern  school  furniture  for  graded  schools  to  be  purchased; 
establishment  of  commercial  schools  in  Caracas,  Maracaibo, 
and  Ciudad  Bolivar;  new  building  for  national  health  ofilce. 

Tariff  classifications  for  linen  and  cotton  canvas .  Nov.  12 

Customs  classifications— printing  paper;  certain  bathtubs .  Nov.  16 

Resolutions  concerning  customs  duty  on  calcium  chloride  and  ...do.... 
hypochlorite. 


.Author. 


C.  E.  Guyant,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

Uo. 

A.  Gtacey,  consul,  Progreso. 

Do. 

Thomas  Bevan,  vice  consul, 
Tampico. 

L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

Charles  Hudson,  consular 
agent,  Los  Mochias. 

T.  C.  Hamm,  consul,  Duran¬ 
go. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul , 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Thomas  W.  Bowman,  vice 
consul,  Nogales. 

Clarence  Allen,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Tampico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Asuncion. 


Louis  O.  Dreyfus,  jr.,  con¬ 
sular  assistant,  Callao. 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


T.  W.  V’oetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Herbert  R.  Wright,  consul, 
Puerto  Cabello. 


COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL 
FOR  1911  .'.  '/  V 

THK  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1911,  not  includ¬ 
ing  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was 
1,799,488,186  milreis  paper,  represented  by  imports  to  the 
value  of  795,563,450  milreis  and  exports  of  1,003,924,736  milreis. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1910,  according  to  the  same  report,  was 
1,653,276,592  milreis,  of  which  sum  713,863,143  milreis  represented 
imports  and  939',413,449  milreis  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  for 
the  year  1911  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  amount  of  81,700,307  milreis,  and  in  the 
exports  of  64,511,287  milreis;  or  a  total  increase  in  the  year’s  foreign 
trade  of  146,211,594  milreis. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gold,  the  Brazilian  paper  milreis  may  be 
considered  as  worth  32.4  cents  United  States  gold.  At  this  rate  the 
foreign  commerce  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1910  . 

1911  . 

$231,291,658 

257,762,657 

$304,369,957 

325,271,614 

$535,661,615 
583,034, 171 

The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes  were  represented  as  follows : 

• 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1910  . 

1911  . 

Milreit  paper. 
145,014,303 
117,612,220 

Milreis  paper. 
32,509,452 
36,421,324 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  reduced  to  United 
States  gold,  were  as  follows: 

Country. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Argentina . 

Portugal . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Uruguay . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Switzerland . 

India . 

$48,241,287 

28,007,001 

22,265,534 

18,610,398 

17,922,587 

9,994,615 

7,280,007 

5,236,557 

6,294,057 

2,365,825 

1,963,169 

1,490.308 

$65,841,773 
36,774,520 
29,703,847 
21, 863, 429 
19,767,410 
12,865,607 
10,461,354 
7,366,984 
5,991,258 
3,285,960 
2,858,729 
1.935,437 

$74,695,592 
43. 180, 830 
34,602,757 
22,744,839 
19,594,486 
13,832,400 
10,725,701 
9,382, 106 
5,412,582 
3,777,460 
3,455,559 
2.985.952 
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County.  1909 

1910 

1911 

Newfoundland .  $2,008,641 

Norway .  1.504,933 

Netherlands .  1,748,977 

Sweden .  (i) 

Canada .  953,523 

Other  countries .  2,280,705 

$2. 658, 104 
2, 160,271 
1,940,906 
1,463,250 
1,031,298 
1,138,594 
2, 182,927 

$2,808,829 
2,376,244 
2, 182,390 
1,650,752 
1,037,509 
1.015,167 
2.301,402 

Total .  179,690,125 

231,291,658  |  257,762,557 

‘  In  1909,  included  under  “Other  countries.’’ 

Imports  are  divided  into  four  general  classes.  Under  these  classes  for  the  year 
1910  and  1911  they  were: 

1910 

1911 

Class  I.  Live  animals . 

Cla.ss  II.  I’rimary  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries. 

Class  III.  Manufactures . 

Class  IV.  Alimentary  substances . 

Total . 

United  States  gold . 

MilreU  paper. 
4,692,622 
132,180,996 
392,474,930 
184,508,595 

Milreis  paper. 
3,444,759 
154,914,988 
444,887,312 
192,316,391 

71.3,863,143 

$231,291,658 

795,563,450 

$257,762,557 

The  principal  imports  in  1911  under  Class  I,  Live  animals,  were;  31,186  lira  do 
beef  cattle,  worth  1,583,738  milreis  paper;  80,844  sheep,  worth  786,596  milreis;  and 
1,190  horses,  worth  717,587  milreis. 

Class  II,  Primary  articles,  etc.,  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses,  of  which 
the  imports  were: 


1910  1911 


Cotton . 

Hair,  fur,  and  feathers . 

Cane,  bamboo,  rush,  and  the  like . 

Lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys . 

Copper  and  alloys . 

.\nimal  residuary  products . 

Steel  and  iron . 

Jute  and  hemp . 

Wool . 

Flax . 

Woods . 

Material  for  perfumery,  painlinf:,  dyeing,  etc _ 

Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers . 

Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc . 

Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substances... 

Pelts  and  skins . 

Silk . 

Vegetable  extracts  and  oils . . . 

Total . 


ililreit  papn. 
10,578,616 
1,472,395 
227,808 
2,346,016 
2,631,254 
968,696  1 
6,826,992  ' 
7,346,766  , 
4,139,074 
824,778  I 
8,564,210  I 
8,034, 468 
461,263 
852,776  , 
710,814  1 
4,929,803 
55,272,720 
9,937,845 
886,621 
5,171,081 ; 


132,186,996  i 


Milrei»  paper. 
10,164,997 
1,528,509 
247,986 
2,300,545 
2,573,348 
1,253, 137 
7,228,282 
12,406,049 
3,980, 167 
950,021 
8,077,532 
9,519,645 
524,815 
3,325,954 
1,003,356 
5,922, 175 
63,826,094 
11,648,504 
1,317,785 
7,116,087 


154,914,988 


In  1911  about  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  cotton  imported,  1,301,090  kilos,  was  sewing 
thread;  the  balance,  1,900,000  kilos,  was  raw  and  carded  cotton.  Under  “Hair,  fur, 
and  feathers”  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  110,120  kilos,  was  rabbit  and  beaver  and  like  fur. 
Lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  5,762  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates,  and 
sheets.  The  same  was  tnie  of  copper,  2,213  metric  tons.  The  principal  animal  residu¬ 
ary  products  were  glue,  217  tons,  worth  292,090  milreis;  spermaceti  and  stearin,  233 
tons,  worth  188,910  milreis;  grease  and  tallow,  874  tons,  worth  482,231  milreis.  Of 
steel  and  iron,  the  principal  imports  for  1911  were  steel  in  bars  and  rods,  7,246  tons. 
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worth  1,915,161  milreis;  iron  in  bars,  rods,  and  plates,  29,623  tons,  worth  4,152,367 
milreis;  iron  in  ingots,  16,407  tons,  worth  1,160,754  milreis. 

Of  jute  and  hemp,  in  all  31,888  tons,  about  one-half  in  value  was  in  the  form  of  yarn 
for  weaving  and  about  one-half  in  the  raw  state.  Under  “Wool,”  1,108  tons,  the  larger 
portion — 746  tons — valued  at  2,855,193  milreis,  was  yarn  for  weaving;  54  tons,  worth 
281,651  milreis,  was  knitting  and  embroidery  thread;  and  the  remainder,  over  300 
tons,  was  raw  and  carded  wool.  Nearly  all  of  the  flax  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  the  heading  “Woods”  the  principal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  worth  5,819,51 1 
milreis,  and  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  5,312  tons,  valued  at  639,863  milreis. 
-Vbout  80  per  cent  of  the  pine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
principal  imports  under  the  heading  “Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dyeing,  etc.” 
were  linseed  oil,  3,870  tons,  worth  2,973,103  milreis;  analine  dyes,  374  tons,  worth 
1,511,334  milreis;  white  lead  and  zinc,  2,634  tons,  worth  1,071,248  milreis;  paints  in 
powder,  2,143  tons,  worth  978,966  milreis;  turpentine,  1,221  tons,  worth  937,979  mil¬ 
reis;  artificial  extracts,  fixed  oils,  volatile  essences,  52  tons,  worth  439,084  milreis. 
The  principal  imports  under  “  Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated  ”  were 
•sulphur,  2,588  tons,  worth  337,393  milreis;  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
potassium, sodium,  mercury, and  nickel.  Under  “Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  ”  nearly 
the  entire  importation,  was  bar  silver. 

Under  “Straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc.,”  the  principal  imports  were,  broom  straw,  688  tons, 
valued  at  397,  506  milreis;  straw  for  mat  and  hat  making,  48  tons,  worth  265,322 
milreis.  Under  “  Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,”  which  heading  does  not  include  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cereals,  the  principal  imports  were  malted  barley,  12,285  tons,  worth  3,617,345 
milreis;  hops,  218  tons,  worth  777,397  milreis;  leaf  tobacco,  254  tons,  worth  877,311 
milreis. 

Under  “Coal,  stones,  earths,  etc.,”  the  principal  imports  wore,  coal,  1,736,213  tons, 
valued  at  41,464,071  milreis,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  over  1,000,000  milreis  worth  from  the  United  States;  cement,  268,689  tons, 
worth  11,212,211  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  with  about  100,000  milreis  worth  from  the  United  States;  coal  briquets,  220,136 
tons,  valued  at  6,610,977  milreis;  nitrate  of  soda,  2,117  tons,  worth  767,429  milreis; 
asphalt,  6,726  tons,  worth  343,018  milreis;  coke,  12, -584  tons,  worth  394,967  milreis; 
marble,  5,698  tons,  worth  698,499  milreis;  unmounted  precious  stones  valued  at 
777,567  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  “Pelts  and  skins,”  nearly  the  whole  importation,  1,562  tons  out 
of  1,580  tons,  was  tanned  and  prepared  skins  and  hides.  Under  “Silk,”  practically  all 
was  in  the  form  of  thri'ad.  Under  “  Vegetable  extracts  and  oils  ”  the  imports  were  tar, 
17,269  tons,  worth  4,484,664  milreis;  vegetable  oils,  not  edible,  2,914  tons,  worth 
1,844,548  milreis;  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  worth  416,155  milreis. 

Class  III,  Manufactures,  ready  for  consumption,  is  divided  into  the  following  sub¬ 
classes,  of  which  the  imports  were: 

I  1910  I  1911 


Milreis  Milreis 

Manufactures;  i  •paper.  paper. 

Of  cotton,  mixed  or  not .  60,212,326  i  76,707,949 

Of  aluminum . ■  233,346  193,182 

Guns  and  ammunition . ;  15,611,464  7,040,731 

Of  bristles  and  hair . ;  786, 476  9.30, 105 

Of  cane,  bamboo,  etc . ; . !  98,253  162,911 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles . 12,156,199  18,080,984 

Of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys . ;  1,204,039  1,551,532 

Of  copper  and  alloys . '  6,974, 176  |  8,220,933 

Ofsteel  and  iron .  73,555,557  81,424,363 

Musical  and  like  instruments .  3,786,831  5,563,165 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  material . :  1,541,141  1,584,921 

Mathematical,  physical,  and  optical  instruments  and  material . 1  1,671,771  2,007,322 

Of  wool,  mixeia  or  not . :  10,488,127  12,431,905 

Of  linen . 6,987,892  7,984,700 
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Manufactures— Continued. 

Of  jute  and  hemp . 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass . 

Engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  hardware . 

Of  wood . 

Of  iv’ory ,  mother  of  pearl,  coral,  tortoise  shell,  etc. 

Of  nickel . 

Of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Of  straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc . 

Of  paper . 

Of  earths,  stones,  and  like  substances . 

Of  leather . 

Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pliarmaceutical  specialties. 

Of  silk,  mixed  or  not . 

Miscellaneous . 


1910  j 

1911 

Milreil  ! 

MUreis 

paper. 

paper. 

1  805,243 

970,789 

1  10,989,594 

14,009,235 

'  66,107,885 

86,898,467 

3,672,593 

4,784,381 

400,195 

417,252 

27,602 

38,640 

1,634,388 

1,543,565 

15,491,017 

3,853,938 

3,340,061 

8,130,998 

16,437,081 

3,514,042 

1,512,459 
1,474,  .357 
17,525,868 
4,410,637 
4,067,387 
:  8,290,959 

18,485,081 
3,906,543 

55,219, 132 

!  54,210,551 

392,474.930 

444,887,312 

Under  “Cotton  manufactures,”  the  principal  imports  for  1911  were:  Piece  goods, 
bleached,  1,714,469  kilos,  worth  5,862,454  milreis;  unbleached,  311,559  kilos,  worth 
754,632  milreis;  prints,  1,323,761  kilos,  worth  5,427,188  milreis;  dyed,  3,433,297  kilos, 
worth  14,566,294  milreis;  other  piece  goods,  7,189,494  kilos,  worth  28,249,489  milreis. 
Practically  all  of  the  bleached,  unbleached,  dyed,  and  printed  goods  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  “other  piece  goods,”  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  over  one-half,  with  a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  Ready-made 
clothing,  v.alued  at  3,725,804  milreis;  passamenterie,  lace,  ribbons,  etc.,  valued  at 
3,893,873  milreis;  stockings,  valued  at  1,. 533, 449  milreis. 

Of  the  2,514  tons  arms  and  ammunition,  859  tons,  worth  3,810,637  milreis,  were 
shotguns,  revolvers,  and  other  firearms;  1,280  tons,  worth  2,680,254  milreis,  were 
small-arm  ammunition;  263  tons,  worth  269,296  milreis,  were  artillery  ammunition;  and 
a  small  amount  of  swords,  other  side  arms,  and  powder.  Of  shotguns,  revolvers,  and 
other  firearms,  neaily  one-half  was  from  the  United  States;  the  balance  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries.  Of  small-arm  ammunition,  a  little  more 
than  one-half  was  from  the  United  States,  with  Germany  second. 

Of  manufactures  of  bristles,  hair,  etc.,  the  principal  imports  were  brooms  and 
bru.shes,  valued  at  763,456  milreis. 

Under  “Carriages  and  other  vehicles,”  the  principal  imports  were:  1,574  automobiles, 
valued  at  7,198,632  milreis,  about  50  per  cent  in  value  being  from  the  United  States; 
automobile  accessories,  374  tons,  worth  1,695,763  milreis,  of  which  less  than  5  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  States;  railway  cars,  18,158  tons,  worth  8,701,257  mUreis, 
of  which  about  14  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  about  40  per  cent  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  carts  and  other  vehicles  not  specified,  worth  485,392  milreis, 
of  which  over  40  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Of  manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  1,948  tons,  the  principal  imports  were  print¬ 
ing  type,  232  tons,  worth  616,083  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany; 
tinware,  not  specified,  135  tons,  worth  372,015  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from 
Germany;  manufactures  of  zinc  and  alloys,  not  specified,  1,330  tons,  worth  423,278 
milreis. 

Of  copper  manufactures,  3,553  tons,  the  principal  imports  were  copper  wire,  2,173 
tons,  worth  2,403,319  milreis,  of  which  55  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and 
about  30  per  cent  from  Germany;  tubes  and  piping,  196  ton.s,  worth  276,672  milreis; 
manufactures  not  specified,  1,142  tons,  worth  5,271,446  milreis. 

Of  steel  and  iron  the  principal  imports  were:  Wire,  54,977  tons,  worth  10,497,892 
milreLs,  about  one-half  from  Germany  and  one-fourth  from  the  United  States.  Gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  material,  15,365  tons,  worth  3,692,554  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Tin  plate,  18,225 
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tons,  worth  5,296,293  milrcis,  the  bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  8  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Structural  material,  33,314  tons,  worth  6,568,450  milreis, 
principally  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  10  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  Telegraph  and  telephone  posts,  bridge  material,  and  fencing,  21,965 
tons,  worth  4,770,608  milreis,  about  30  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  over  20  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  rails,  plates,  etc.,  161,040  tons,  worth  19,703,538 
milreis,  of  which  20  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  15  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Piping  and  fittings,  38,903  tons,  worth  6,987,822  milreis,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  one-seventh  from  the  United 
States.  Railway  axles  and  wheels,  6,835  tons,  worth  2,348,290  milreis,  about  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  ffom  the  United  States.  Cutlery,  997  tons,  worth  3,737,298  milreis, 
of  which  about  60  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Locks,  fi.shhooks,  and  other  small  hardware, 
1,454  tons,  worth  1;432,214  milreis,  about  one-fifth  of  which  was  from  the  United  States 
and  nearly  one-half  from  Germany.  Nails,  staples,  hooks,  and  screws,  3,888  tons, 
worth  1,564,585  milreis,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  was  from  the  I'nited  States. 
Enameled  ware,  1,722  tons,  worth  1,738,899  milreis,  nearly  all  from  Germany. 

Of  musical  and  like  instruments  the  principal  imports  were:  2,685  pianos,  worth 
2,396,156  milreis,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  from  Geimany  and  about  one- 
seventh  from  the  United  States.  Phonographs  and  accessories,  760,996  kilos,  worth 
1,869,904  milreis,  of  which  two-thirds  were  from  Germany  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  the  United  States. 

Surgical  instruments  amounted  to  199,799  kilos,  worth  991,980  milreis,  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  about  35  per  cent  from  Germany. 
Dental  instruments  and  material  amounted  to  93,327  kilos,  worth  592,941  milreis,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Optical  instruments  and  material 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  297,669  milreis,  of  which  about  one-fourth  came  from 
the  United  States.  Other  scientific  instruments  not  specified  amounted  to  1,709,653 
milreis,  of  w'hich  about  40  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  wool  ”  the  principal  imports  were:  Wool  piece  goods,  1,317 
tons,  worth  9,837,137  milreis;  ready-made  clothing  amounted  to  only  306,034  milreis 
and  trimmings  to  43,198  milreis. 

Of  manufactures  of  linen  the  principal  imports  were:  Cloth  1,885  tons,  worth 
6,924,005  milreis,  and  ready-made  clothing  amounting  to  380,398  milreis. 

Under  “  Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass,”  the  principal  imports  were:  Window 
glass,  4,854  tons,  worth  1,141,289  milreis.  Bottles,  tumblers,  and  other  hollowware> 
6,204  tons,  worth  2,318,563  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from, Germany  and  about 
7  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware,  not 
specified,  10,046  tons,  worth  7,081,494  milreis.  Manufactures  of  glass,  not  specified, 
1,773  tons,  worth  2,584,770  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  “Engines,  machinery,  etc.,”  the  principal  imports  were:  Elec¬ 
trical  machinery  and  apparatus,  9,752  tons,  worth  12,462,205  milreis,  of  which  about  40 
per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  30  per  cent  from  Germany.  Electric 
wire  and  cable,  1,904  tons,  worth  1,555,357  milreis,  over  40  percent  of  which  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  35  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Locomotives,  12,959 
tons,  worth  9,340,750  milreis,  of  which  nearly  60  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Stated 
and  over  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Traction  and  stationary  engines, 
4,639  tons,  worth  4,335,087  milreis,  about  36  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany  each.  Sewing  machines,  4,054  tons,  worth  5,829,928  milreis,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  was  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  Germany. 
Industrial  machinery,  18,954  tons,  worth  11,777,445  milreis,  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  United  States,  over  20  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  65  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Agricultural  .machinery,  4,809  tons,  worth  1,914,630 
milreis,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  bulk  of  the 
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remainder  from  Germany.  Typewriters  and  accessories,  119  tons,  worth  1,160,784 
milreis,  85  i)er  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  Germany.  Hydraulic  pumps  and  accessories,  1,229  tons,  worth  1,140,025  milreis, 
about  one-half  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  20  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  Boilers,  retorts,  and  stills,  2,978  tons,  worth  1,596,090  milreis,  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  from  the  United 
States.  Bicycles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  665,022  milreis,  41  per  cent  of  which 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  20  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  14  per  cent 
from  France,  and  13  per  cent  from  Germany.  Machinery  and  apparatus,  not  specified* 
29,384  tons,  worth  25,048,131  milreis,  of  which  there  was  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  28  per  cent  each  and  from  Germany  26  per  cent. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  wood”  the  principal  imports  were:  Furniture,  1,492  tons, 
worth  2, 204, .506  milreis,  of  which  39  per  cent  was  from  Austria,  15  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  each,  and  14  per  cent  from  Germany. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum”  are  included  only  jewelry, 
with  or  without  precious  stone  settings,  as  follows:  Gold,  803,347  milreis:  silver.  676.568 
milreis;  and  platinum,  32,544  milreis. 

Under  “Paper  and  manufactures”  the  principal  imports  were:  Books,  maps,  and 
music,  1,113  tons,  worth  2,853,202  milreis;  other  printed  matter,  lithographs,  postal 
cards,  bills,  etc.,  579  tons,  worth  1,288,052  milreis.  Writing  paper,  1,922  tons,  worth 

I, 502,218  milreis,  nearly  one-half  from  Germany,  one-fourth  from  Italy,  and  the 
remainder  from  Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Printing  paper,  20,812  tons, 
worth  5,310,296  milreis,  of  which  43  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  15  per  cent  from 
Norway,  13  per  cent  from  Sweden,  8  per  cent  from  Belgium,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
from  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Austria,  and  less  than  1  per 
cent  from  the  United  Stiites.  Cardboard  and  pasteboard,  4,191  tons,  worth  1,193,703 
milreis,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  came  from  Germany,  20  per  cent  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Paper  not  otherwise  specified, 

II, 638  tons,  worth  4,461,492  milreis. 

Under  “Earths,  stones,  and  like  substances”  the  principal  imports  were:  Bricks  and 
tiles,  5,203  tons,  worth  1,033,125  milreis;  roofing  tiles,  15,220  tons,  worth  757,329  milreis; 
refractory  bricks,  10,974  tons,  worth  563,598  milreis. 

Under  “Manufactures  of  leather”  the  principal  imports  were:  Boots  and  shoes,  to  the 
value  of  1,249,914  milreis. 

Under  “  Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc.,”  the  principal  imports  were:  Perfumery, 
amounting  to  5,364,860  milreis.  Printing  ink,  268  tons,  worth  315,684  milreis,  over 
one-half  of  which  was  from  Germany,  one-third  from  France,  and  about  11  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Writing  ink,  to  the  value  of  114,364  milreis,  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  9  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Prepared  paints, 
2,309  tons,  worth  1,764,625  milreis,  about  57  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  18  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  each. 

Under  “Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  specialties”  the  principal  imports 
were:  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  1,585  tons,  worth  1,162,098  milreis;  calcium 
carbide,  4,799  tons,  worth  1,023,348  milreis,  60  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Norway  and 
12  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  caustic  soda,  6,252  tons,  worth  1,267,710  milreis. 
Acids:  Acetic,  154,447  milreis;  sulphuric,  217,877  milreis;  nitric,  14,029  milreis; 
tannic,  30,105  milreis;  acids  not  specified,  277,382  milreis.  Pills  and  capsules, 
221,221  milreis,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Chemical 
products,  drugs,  etc.,  not  specified,  13,763  tons,  worth  13,037,530  milreis,  of  which 
one-third  was  from  France,  one-fourth  from  Gennany,  one-fifth  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  one-tenth  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “  Manufactures  of  silk  ”  the  principal  imports  were:  Ribbons,  to  the  value  of 
1,193,757  milreis;  piece  goods,  1,384,214  milreis;  manufactures  not  otherwise  enumer¬ 
ated,  855,347  milreis. 
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Under  “Miscellaneous”  the  principal  imports  were:  Stationery  and  school  supplies, 
value,  1,793,227  inilreis;  buttons,  1,881,310  milreis;  toys,  1,731,030  milreis;  pipes  and 
smokers’  articles,  2,069,276  milreis;  hats,  2,232,603  milreis,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  was  from  Italy,  one-fifth  from  France,  and  one-sixteenth  from  the  United  States. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  1,228,058  milreis.  Watches,  939,832  milreis,  of  which  77 
per  cent  was  from  Switzerland,  9  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  7  per  cent  from 
Germany.  Dynamite,  gun  cotton,  etc.,  647  tons,  worth  1,153,728  milreis,  of  which 
48  per  cent  was  from  theUnited  Kingdom,  nearly20  per  cent  from  Germany,  17 percent 
from  France,  9percentfrom  Belgium,  and  6  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Gasoline, 
6,789  tons,  worth  1,827,105  milreis,  of  which  97  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 
Kerosene,  81,968  tons,  worth  9,744,306  milreis,  99  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States.  Lubricating  oils,  mineral  and  vegetable,  13,951  tons,  worth  3,258,548 
milreis,  of  which  62  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  18  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  7  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
each.  Rubber  manufactures  not  enumerated,  505  tons,  worth  2,856,633  milreis,  of 
which  28  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  27  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  19 
per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Steam  and  sail  vessels  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  10,657,544  milreis. 

Class  IV,  Alimentary  substances,  is  divided  into  two  subclasses,  of  which  the  imports 
were: 


1910 

1911 

Milrtit  paper. 

Milreis  paper. 

Food  products . 

. 1  182,503,089 

189,663,901 

Cattle  food . 

. 1  2,005,506 

2,652,490 

184,508,595 

1 

192,316,391 

Under  “Food  products”  the  principal  imports  were:  Wheat  333,146  tons,  worth 
36,053,110  milreis,  practically  all  from  Argentina.  Wheat  flour,  158,761  tons,  worth 
29,966,336  milreis,  of  which  58  per  cent  was  from  Argentina,  34  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  and  5  per  cent  from  Uruguay.  Codfish,  34,241  tons,  worth  17,575,527 
milreis,  of  which  49  per  cent  was  from  Newfoundland,  24  per  cent  from  Norway,  15 
per  cent  from  Canada,  7  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  3  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Preserved  fish,  3,618  tons,  worth  3,835,702  milreis,  of  which  60 
per  cent  was  from  Portugal,  12  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  8  per  cent  from 
Italy.  Dried  fruits,  1,916  tons,  worth  1,868,302  milreis,  about  40  per  cent  of  which  was 
from  Spain,  nearly  30  per  cent  from  France,  13  per  cent  from  Portugal,  and  a  little  over 
2  per  cent  from  fKe  United  States.  Fresh  fruits,  3,452  tons,  worth  2,327,577  milreis, 
39  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Portugal,  20  per  cent  from  the  Unites  States,  and  18  per 
cent  from  Spain.  Condensed  milk,  3,998  tons,  worth  3,773,568  milreis,  nearly  all  from 
Switzerland.  Hams  and  bacon,  1, 181  tons,  worth  1,878,413  milreis,  of  which  60  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Canned 
meats,  424  tons,  worth  892,684  milreis,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  from  Portugal, 
one-fifth  from  Italy,  and  one-eighth  from  the  United  States.  Canned  vegetables, 
2,059  tons,  worth  1,617,128  milreis,  from  Portugal,  Italy,  and  France  principally,  and 
about  4  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Rice,  16,532  tons,  worth  3,747,284  milreis. 
Potatoes,  17,852  tons,  worth  2,898,333  milreis.  Spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  2,074 
tons,  worth  2,799,430  milreis.  Champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  194  tons,  worth 
807,545  milreis.  Fine  wines,  port  and  the  like,  4,315  tons,  worth  6,816,206  milreis. 
Common  wines,  62,174  tons,  worth  27,519,983  milreis.  Vermouth  and  bitters,  1,784 
tons,  worth  1,991,485  milreis.  Olive  oil,  3,949  tons,  worth  5,218,419  milreis.  Olives, 
1,924  tons,  worth  1,056,741  milreis.  Jerked  beef,  26,651  tons,  worth  14,400,531  milreis. 
Beans,  8,114  tons,  worth  2,536,850  milreis.  Butter,  1,960  tons,  worth  4,306,725  milreis. 
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Salt,  49,076  tons,  worth  1,676,229  milreis.  Cheese,  1,783  tons,  worth  2,787,792  milreis. 
Tea,  344  tons,  worth  824,317  milreis. 

Under  cattle  food  the  principal  import  was  alfalfa  30,010  tons,  value  2,376,609 
milreis. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  the  years  1910  and  1911,  by  ports  of  entry: 


Port. 


Rio  lie  Janeiro . 

Santos . 

Recife  (Pernambuco) . . . , 

Pari . 

Bahia . 

Porto  Alegre . 

Manaos . 

Rio  Grande . 

Fortaleza . 

Paranagud . 

S.  Luiz . 

Maceio . 

Corumba . 

Cabedello . 

Pelotas . 

Victoria . 

sao  Francisco . 

Uruguayana . 

All  other  ports . 

Total . 

UnHed  States  gold 


1910 


Milreit  paptr.  ' 
264,415.341  , 
141,799,918  : 
50,518,042 
61,988,043 
37,235,251 
24,295,991 
35,099,396 
21,310,633  ; 
10,799,684  I 
9,206,829 
9,054,800  ' 
7,073,158 
5,697,423  ' 
3,355,001  i 
4,806,739  ' 
1,979,715  ; 
2,144,146  I 
3,737,331  [ 
19,345,702 


713,863, 143 
.4231.291.658 


1911 


Milreis  paper. 
280,384,706 
193,202,704 
53,952,804 
47,591,607 
40,785,090 
32,203,940 
25, 108, 151 
22,970,955 
13, 198,526 
11,368,011 
9,548,099 
7,592,973 
6,683,791 
5,252, 121 
5, 172,303 
5,017,395 
1,770,651 
1,710,187 
32,049,436 


7ft5. 56.3, 450 
$257,762,557 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

$123,817,298 
49,832, 180 
48. 130,450 

$110, 144,357 
72,105,293 

$115,855,767 

48,920,995 

35,626,014 

47,212,339 

14,390, 172 
2t),  514, 120 
10,261,295 
10,229,459 

15,011,081 

26,447,406 

25,641,738 

8.844,173 

25,739,496 

16,759,363 

12,793,252 

11,406.866 

6,492,082 

5,203,043 

5,509.604 

7,796,618 

5,669,335 

4,444.054 

2,651,878 

2.054,128 

3.747,560 

1.062,270 

1.075,486 

1,676,291 

905,908 

819,227 

1,487,288 

8,841,614 

10,562,6.55 

12,391,185 

Total . 

308.331.829  , 

304.369.957 

325,271,614 

Exports  are  divided  into  three  major  classifications  as  follows: 


1910 

1911 

Milreis  paper. 
41,089,441 
14,955,730 
883.368.278 

Milreis  paper. 
41,506,812 
13,983,096 
948,434.828 

Minerals  and  mineral  products . 

Vegetable  products . ' 

Total . 

939,413.449 

1,003.924,736 

The  principal  animal  products  were:  Whale  oil,  1,002  tons,  worth  302,352  milreis 
paper;  lard,  315  tons,  worth  301,715  milreis;  beeswax,  193  tons,  worth  347,681  milreis; 
horns,  ).'<0]  tons,  worth  422,853  milreis;  boneash,  8,147  tone,  worth  180,444  milreis; 
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cattle  hides,  31,828  tons,  worth  27,009,537  milreis  (24,318  tons  salt,  worth  17,276,232  niil- 
reis,  and  7,510  tons  dry,  worth  9,733,305  milreis),  of  which  12,296  tons  went  to  Germany, 
7,520  tons  to  tlie  British  colonies,  6,331  tons  to  France,  2,198  tons  to  Belgium,  1,013 
tons  to  Uruguay,  lessor  amounts  to  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
and  131  tons  to  the  United  States;  horsehair,  412  tons,  worth  451,458  milreis;  gly¬ 
cerin,  423  tons,  worth  401,763  milreis;  wool,  974  tons,  worth  934,158  milreis;  dry 
and  salt  tongues,  265  tons,  worth  709,759  milreis;  skins,  2,798  tons,  worth  9,729,956 
milreis  (goatskins,  2,170  tons,  wortli  8,334,989  milreis;  sheepskins,  468  tons,  worth 
1,082,415  milreis;  lambskins,  36  tons,  worth  85,857  milreis;  deerskins,  109  tons,  worth 
190,317  milreis;  not  speeified,  15  tons,  worth  36,378  milreis),  of  which  1,825  tons  went 
to  the  United  States,  367  tons  to  France,  350  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  137  tons  to 
Germany,  and  106  tons  to  Belgium. 

Under  “  Minerals  and  mineral  products  ”  the  i)rincipal  exports  were:  Monazite  sand, 
3,687  tons,  worth  1,666,559  milreis,  of  which  1,890  tons  went  to  Germany,  1,096  tons 
to  France,  and  700  tons  to  the  United  States;  manganese  ore,  173,941  tons,  worth 
3,875,312  milreis,  of  which  50,150  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  41,801  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  37,840  tons  to  Belgium,  17,450  tons  to  the  British  colonies,  14,100 
tons  to  Germany,  7,650  tons  to  France,  and  4,500  tons  to  Holland;  scrap  metals,  610 
tons,  worth  190,085  milreis;  gold  in  bars,  4,290  kilos,  worth  7,022,964  milreis,  prac¬ 
tically  all  to  the  United  Kingdom;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  worth 
738,474  milreis. 

Under  “Vegetable  products  ”  the  principal  exports  were:  Coffee,  11,257,802  bags  (of 
60  kilos  or  132.27  pounds  each),  worth  606,528,949  milreis  paper. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  exports  to  the  principal  countrie%in  1910 
and  1911: 


1910 

1911 

llafj.s. 

1  Value. 

llaKs. 

Value. 

irniieil  Stales . 

4,501. SK7 

1 

S58.S08,407 

4,444,973 

?77.512,29.3 

Germany . 

1,219,924 

10.1.52.2.59 

I.00:i,991 

31,7:12,9.30 

Netherlands . 

1 . 07  < ,  (iU5 

14.772,,5‘22 

1,413,412 

25,703,209 

.\iistria-Hungarv . 

<i>S9.0^io 

S.720.t>i'S 

9^i7, 677 

10,000,849 

France . 

()t)0.49« 

874,928 

15,092,424 

United  Kingdotn . 

217,70.3 

2,855,274 

270,114 

4,092,373 

.\rgentina . 

193,225 

2,474.582 

225, 187 

3,823,757 

Italy . 

i:io.392 

1,7:14,8:14 

204,933 

3,481,518 

Other  countries . 

1.027.411 

12,835,0(11 

1.052,587 

17,810,020 

Total . 

9.72:1.738 

127,212.875 

11,2,57.802 

190,515,379 

Rubber,  36,547  metric  tons,  worth  226,395,419  milreis  ($73,352,116).  Of  varieties, 
the  exports  were  32,653  tons  seringa,  worth  211,248,031  milreis;  3,445  tons  manigoba, 
worth  13,873,115  milreis;  437  tons  mangabeira,  worth  1,242,980  milreis;  12  tons  sorva, 
worth  31,293  milreis.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  rubber  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  about  equal  proportion;  of  the  remainder,  the  bulk 
went  to  France. 

Cotton,  14,647  tons,  worth  14,704,146  milreis,  of  which  10,103  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,754  tons  to  Portugal,  531  tons  to  Germany,  and  474  tons  to  Spain. 

Sugar,  36,208  tons,  worth  6,132,210  milreis,  of  which  23,305  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  12,260  tons  to  the  United  States.  Castor  oil  beans,  2,110  tons,  worth 
342,259  milreis.  Cotton  seed,  39,430  tons,  worth  2,712,512  milreis,  of  which  34,025 
tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  4,164  tons  to  Germany.  Carnauba  wax,  3,214 
tons,  worth  5,856,606  milreis,  of  which  1,814  tons  went  to  Germany,  760  tons  to  the 
United  States,  520  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Bran,  54,109  tons,  worth  5,498,124 
milreis,  of  which  36,337  tons  went  to  Germany,  10,371  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  5,691  tons  to  Belgium.  Manioc  flour,  5,563  tons,  worth  806,026  milreis.  Bananas. 
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2,887,292  bunches,  worth  2,110,948  milreis.  Brazil  nuts,  138,105  hectoliters  (392,076 
bushels),  worth  3,984,733  milreis,  of  which  105,423  hectoliters  went  to  the  United 
States,  23,641  hectoliters  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,013  hectoliters  to  Germany. 
Tobacco,  18,489  tons,  worth  14,535,017  milreis,  of  which  15,779  tons  went  to  Ger¬ 
many,  2,073  tons  to  Argentina,  and  265  tons  to  the  Netherlands.  Woods  were  exported 
to  the  value  of  1,275,602  milreis.  I’iassava,  1,349  tons,Avorth  571,103  milreis;  tapioca 
631  tons,  worth  175,709  milreis.  Cacao,  34,994  tons,  worth  24,668,017  milreis,  of  which 
9,925  tons  to  Germany,  7,849  tons  to  the  United  States,  6,577  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  6,341  tons  to  France,  and  2,258  tons  to  the  Netherlands.  Yerba  mate, 
61,834  tons,  worth  29,785,020  milreis,  of  which  46,500  tons  to  Argentina,  12,156  tons 
to  Uruguay,  and  3,057  tons  to  Chile. 


TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Brazilian  export  trade  by  ports  for 
the  rears  1910  and  1911: 


Milreis  paper. 
2S2,142.tj02 
115.3ti0,22y 
lM,23S,:t!U 
lt’>S.7.il,04t> 
t.7.30S.26t> 
l(t.:!02.t>27 
14.2Wl,96.i 

9, t>44.137 
ll.t>98.2tt!t 

10. CiM.Sfil 
tl.431,3Ml 

S. S22. 15« 
ti.i(3I.fiS9 
.7. 457,399 
3.113.48H 
5,383,7S5 
1.493.999 
1.174. SIS 
10.217.100 


Milreis  paper. 
4S0,S99,954 
121.819.729 
119.3.51,959 
93.247,097 
92.781,883 
19.44,5,822 
19,892,338 

I. 5.11,5.312 

II. 511,438 
10,28.8.345 

7.917,420 
9.947,958 
,5.950.052 
5.919.789 
4.(«7,3.50 
3,933,385 
3,921.139 
2,591,323 
1, 105.559 
10.850. 190 


Santos . 

Rio  de  J.mpirii . 

Manaos . 

Para . 

IBahia . 

Recife . 

.\ntoniiiu . 

Victoria . 

Fortaleza . 

Rio  Grande  (io  Sul . 

Maranhao . 

Paranapua . 

Coruniba . 

Porto  Alegre . 

Cabodello . 

Natal . 

Maceio . 

Pelota.s . 

Floriano  polls . 

•Ml  other  ports . 

Total . 

t’nited  States  gold 


i 


COMMERCE  OF  COLOMBIA 
FOR  1911  /. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  for  the  year  1911,  according  to 
the  report  of  Seflor  Don  J.  JoaquimCaicedo  R., director  gen¬ 
eral  of  statistics,  amounted  to  $40,484,762.92.  The  imports 
were  $18, 108,863. 36,  and  theexports  were  $22, 375, 899. 56.  In 
1910  the  imports  were  $17,385,039.67,  and  the  exports  $17,625,152.74. 
There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1911,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  of  $723,823.69  in  imports,  and  $4,750,746.82 
in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $5,474,670.51. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1911,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom .  $5,838,789.69 

United  States .  5, 404, 975. 96 

Germany .  3, 242, 634. 90 

France .  1,718,747.80 

Spain .  397, 733. 47 

Panama .  31,790.68 

Other  countries .  1, 474, 190. 86 

Total . 18,108,863.36 

The  imports  by  articles  for  the  year  1911  were: 

Textiles .  8, 025, 856. 43 

Foodstuffs  and  condiments .  2, 191, 009. 09 

Metals .  2,004,081.63 

Drugs  and  medicines .  762, 208.  83 

Transportation:  Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc .  726, 048.  34- 

Material  for  the  arts  and  trades .  702,  856. 33 

Soft  drinks  and  liquors .  628, 595. 70 

Ceramics  and  stones .  457, 381. 19 

Paper  and  cardboard .  453, 701. 60 

Lighting  and  fuel .  371, 447. 17 

Agricultural  and  mining  products .  323, 074. 01 

Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactmres  thereof .  310, 440. 50 

Woods .  226,372.79 

Oils  and  greases .  106, 818.  66 

Varnishes,  colors,  and  inks .  104, 345.  76 

Electrical  material .  100, 089.  69 

Perfumery  and  soap .  97, 388. 89 

Rubber,  celluloid,  etc .  84, 504.  76 

Musical  instruments .  55, 767. 66 

Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc .  53,501.94 

Firearms,  accessories,  and  ammunition .  48, 991. 98 

Explosives  and  combustibles. . ; .  38, 419. 53 

Live  animals .  7, 179.  30 

Miscellaneous .  228,781.58 

Total . T87i68,  863.  36 
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The  countries  of  import  under  the  above  headings  were; 
Textiles; 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Other  countries . 


$4, 202, 733. 58 
1, 194,  529.  47 
1, 089, 945. 04 
897, 992.  62 
98, 643.  45 
6, 940. 15 
535, 072. 12 


Total 


8,025, 856.  43 


Foodstuffs  and  condiments; 

United  States . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Other  countries . 


1, 078, 386. 93 
540, 132. 28 
181, 324. 47 
62, 221. 01 
46,  928.  69 
4, 418.  05 
277, 597. 66 


Total 


2, 191, 009. 09 


Metals; 

United  States .  679, 628. 47 

United  Kingdom .  652, 501.  33 

Germany . -  -  -  487 , 204. 14 

France .  92,038.89 

Panama .  8, 327 . 00 

Spain .  5,  793. 11 

Other  countries . , .  78, 588. 69 


Total 


2,004, 081.63 


Drugs  and  medicines : 

United  States .  327, 832.  34 

France .  154, 004.  63 

Germany .  127, 912. 16 

United  Kingdom .  109,010.58 

Spain .  1,354.87 

Panama .  117.40 

Other  countries . 41,976.85 


Total .  762,208.83 


Transportation — Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.: 

United  States .  441, 112.  72 

United  Kingdom .  151, 109.  75 

Germany .  60, 810.  22 

France .  8,890.75 

Spain .  3,334.52 

Panama .  370.00 

Other  countries .  60, 420. 38 


Total 


726, 048.  34 
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Material  fur  the  artp  and  trader;: 

Unittnl  Stater; . 

United  Kinfrdoin . 

Germany . 

l-'rance . 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Other  countrier; . 

Total . 

Soft  drinks  and  liquors: 

France . 

Spain . 

United  Kin<rdom . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

Panama . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Ceramics  and  stones: 

(iermany . 

United  States . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . 

Si)ain . 

Panama . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Paper  an<l  cardboard: 

United  States . 

(iermany . 

France . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom . 

Panama . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Fighting  and  fuel: 

United  States . . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . 

Panama . 

France . 

(Ither  countries . 

Total . 


1518, 48C.  IS 
84,  977.  90 
5G,  388.  69 
11,817.  15 
1,  395.  00 
250.  00 
29,541.41 

,  702,  856.  33 


196, 058.  03 
175,301.  73 
78,  232.  29 
72, 282.  07 
42, 059.  45 
484.00 
64, 178. 13 


.  628, 595.  70 


172,  841.  39 
130,  697. 12 
41,  215. 10 
38, 440. 17 
1,  919.  68 
1, 044.  20 
.  71,  223.  53 


.  457,381.19 


190,691.32 
145, 148.  48 
45, 350.  55 
19,  992.  88 
19, 832. 16 
856.  22 
31, 829.  99 


.  453,  701.  60 


.  196, 570.  77 
.  47, 442. 19 

.  45, 402.  91 

1,  685.  25 
292.  00 
.  14,  878.  60 

65, 175. 45 

.  371, 447. 17 
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Agricultural  and  mining  products: 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Gennany . 

France . 

Panama . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . 


$143, 430.  81 
131,  548. 02 
16. 808.  80 
1, 301.  95 
363. 50 


54.84 
29,  566.  09 


Total . 

Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactures  thereof: 

United  States . 

France . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Other  countries . 


323, 074. 01 


161,  289.  52 
55, 963.  32 
46.  683.  88 
34, 114.  65 
8, 179. 10 
192. 00 
4, 018.  03 


Total .  310,440.50 


Woods: 

United  States .  87,  763.  78 

Germany .  69, 950.  52 

Spain .  25,336.06 

France .  21,185.03 

United  Kingdom .  7,949.09 

Panama .  4,383.30 

Other  countries .  9, 805. 01 


Total .  226,372.79 


Oils  and  greases: 

United  States .  51,960.45 

United  Kingdom .  16,672.22 

Germany .  16, 609.  68 

France .  7,334.84 

Spain .  1,574.78 

Panama .  1,045.06 

Other  countries .  11,621.63 


Total .  106,818.66 


Varnishes,  colors,  and  inks: 

Germany .  41,930.72 

United  States .  35, 248.  80 

United  Kingdom .  15,605.61 

France .  5. 065.  60 

Panama .  39.10 

Spain .  18.  81 

Other  countries .  6. 437. 12 
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Electrical  material: 

United  States .  |50, 397.  72 

Germany .  29, 818. 36 

United  Kingdom .  10,307.48 

France .  3,739.40 

Spain .  8.38 

Other  countries .  5,818.35 


Total .  100,089.69 


Perfumery  and  soap: 

United  States .  51, 868.  85 

France .  21,323.69 

United  Kingdom .  12,188.49 

Germany .  10, 140. 47 

Panama .  22. 00 

Spain .  4.00 

Other  countries .  1,841.39 


Total . 

Rubber,  celluloid,  etc.: 

Germany . 

•  France . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom... 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Other  countries. . . . 


97,388.89 


30, 097. 79 
22, 296. 39 
19, 444.  84 
9, 293. 20 
36.00 
8.80 
3, 327. 74 


Total .  84, 504.  76 


Musical  instruments: 

Germany .  24, 327. 69 

United  States .  14, 812. 27 

France .  11,632.05 

United  Kingdom .  1,942.50 

Panama .  440.00 

Other  countries .  2,613.15 


Total .  55, 767. 66 


Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc.: 

Germany .  22, 565. 91 

France .  21,813.71 

United  Kingdom .  4, 059. 83 

United  States .  1, 505. 39 

Panama .  80. 00 

Other  countries .  3, 477. 10 
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Firearms,  accessories,  and  ammunition: 

Germany . $17,752.98 

United  States .  13, 601. 02 

Spain .  5, 034. 80 

France .  4, 976. 98 

United  Kingdom .  4,402.30 

Other  countries .  3, 223. 90 


Total .  48,991.98 


Explosives  and  combustibles: 

United  States .  21,913.79 

United  Kingdom .  10,736.36 

Germany .  2, 570. 27 

Panama .  2, 105. 60 

France .  89. 00 

Other  countries .  1, 004. 51 


Total .  38,419.53 


Live  animals: 

United  States .  819.30 

France .  520. 00 

United  Kingdom .  200.00 

Other  countries .  5,640.00 


Total .  7,179.30 


Miscellaneous: 

United  States .  67,391.87 

France .  17,038.51 

Germany .  8, 686. 74 

United  Kingdom .  4, 322. 01 

Spain .  1, 137. 52 

Panama .  12.30 

Other  countries .  130,192.63 


Total .  228,781.58 


The  imports  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were: 


Port. 


Barranquilla . 

Cartagena . . 

Buenaventura .... 

Tumaco . 

Cucuta . 

Santa  Marta . 

Riohacha . 

Ipiales . 

Arauca . 

Orocue . 

Total  (gold). 


1909 

1910  ‘ 

1911 

t5,744,,'i69.82 

2,264,469.62 

1,031,941.00 

764,761.04 

474,426.09 

151,032.64 

59,879.90 

36,674.25 

33,292.44 

(10,060,169. 15 
3,977,477.94 
1,278,380.66 
970.546.29 
518,271.79 
97,721.59 
45,171.80 
45,080.20 
23,801.72 
9,065.92 

$9,613,555.27 

4,335,805.75 

1,863,537.45 

1,052,494.22 

692.981.45 

378,751.88 

83.969.80 

57,593.09 

21.846.96 

18,327.49 

10,561,046.70 

17,025,637.05 

18,108,863.36 

>  The  figures  for  1910  in  this  table  are  taken  from  the  former  report  of  the  director  general  of  statistics. 
The  corrected  total  for  1910  b  as  given  in  the  opening  paragraph. 
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The  exports  for  the  year  1911,  hy  countries  of  destination,  were  as  follows: 

United  States .  $12,2-1 

United  Kinctdom .  4, 5£ 

Germany .  1,91 

France .  76 

Spain .  11 

Panama .  4 

Other  countries .  2,66 


Total  (gold) . 

The  exports  by  classes  were  as  follows: 

Vegetable  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Animal  products . 

Manufactured  products . . 

Live  animals . 

Miscellaneous  products . 

Currency . 


LTnder  tlie  various  classilications  the  principal  exports  were: 


Quantities. 


Vegetable  prtxlucts: 

Coflee . 

Bananas . 

Rubber . 

Tagua . 

Leaf  tobacco . 

Mineral  products; 

Golff  in  bars . 

Gold  dust . 

Platinum . 

Animal  products: 

Cattle  hides . 

Manufactured  products; 
Panama  hats  (Tumaco). 
Panama  hats  (Suaza).  •  - 


The  exports  by  countries  and  classes  were: 
Live  animals: 

Panama . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  countries . 


Animal  products: 
United  States.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Spain . 

France . 

Panama . 

Other  countries. . 


COLOMBIA 

C  OMMEE.CE)  -  1911 

*  40,484-,762.92 


UNITED  KINGBOM 
$5,838,789.69  y 


$18,108,863.36 


lUNlTED  STATES 
^4'5>04i975.'96' 


?>•  /  GERMANY 
^  /  $3,242,634.90 


UNITED^TATES 
’'/i  1 2',  '248r'99'5r  38;^ 


kf 

$22,375.89956 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
$4,596,137.81 


SPAIN  $  119.654.55- 


Pa/^  Amer/can  Ur/o/^. 
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Vegetable  products: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . . 

Panama . 

Other  countries. . . . 

Total . 

Manufactured  products: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany . 

Panama . 

France . 

Other  countries. . . . 


$3, 308, 553. 57 
2, 112,574.03 
1,526,436. 88 
124, 906. 90 
43,  645.  35 
15, 098. 50 
2, 244, 085.  59 

14, 375, 300.  82 


877, 183. 16 
273, 081.  89 
129, 125. 47 
18,  877. 25 
86.00 
49, 040. 20 


Total . 

Mineral  products: 
United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

France . 

Germany . 

Panama . 

Spain . 

Other  countries. . 


1, 347, 393. 97 


2,008, 545.05 
1,  872,  334. 02 
574, 329. 50 
4.5, 728. 15 
415.00 
270.00 
6, 140.  00 


Total . 

Miscellaneous: 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 

Panama . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


4, 507, 761.  72 


230.00 
155.00 
80.00 
40.00 
1.00 
6, 939. 40 


7,  445. 40 


The  exports  by  ports  of  clearance  for  the  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911  were : 


Port.  1909 

1910 

1911 

$8,244,491.99 

5,927,159.30 

2,303,223.33 

2,087,654.70 

1,780,742.04 

1,573,340.16 

234,460.60 

92,846.48 

70,519.50 

61,461.46 

Barranquilla .  15,689,017.37 

Cartagena .  4,548,895.75 

Santa  Marta .  1,310,775.63 

Cucuta .  1,211,453.90 

Buenaventure .  1,171,405.00 

Tumaeo .  1,293,368.16 

Riohacha .  146,422.06 

.4rauca .  84,434.96 

Ipiales . 1  57,573.40  i 

Orocue . 1 

$7,139,083.42 

5,178,441.63 

1,770,067.96 

861,918.20 

1,153,623.00 

1,164,561.57 

161,507.29 

83,068.22 

84,272.85 

28,708.60 

Total  (gold ) . 1  15, 613, 346. 23 

1 

17,626,152.74 

22,375,899.56 

COMMERCE  OF  CUBA 
FOR  1911  /.  V  /. 


The  TOTAIj  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar 
year  1911  amounted  to  $236,319,087,  of  which  $113,433,135 
was  imports  and  $122,885,952  exports.  The  figures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  were:  Imports,  $103,675,581 ; 
exports,  $150,909,020;  total,  $254,584,601.  There  was,  therefore, 
for  the  periods  considered  a  gain  in  imports  of  $9,757,554,  and  a 
loss  in  export  of  $28,023,068,  or  a  net  loss  of  $18,265,514. 

The  details  of  Cuban  commerce  are  published  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  as  follows: 

IMPORTS. 


The  importfl  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  were: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

$46,339,198 

12,260,414 

8,019,893 

6,587,538 

5,303,478 

7,127,168 

3,892,876 

1,917,016 

$54,569,393 

12,292,219 

8,680,256 

6,542,760 

5,514,939 

8,319,929 

5,532,357 

2,223,728 

$57,128,344 

12,758,709 

8,527,686 

7,208,974 

5,538,860 

8,410,501 

6,032,9.35 

2,491,773 

91,447,581 

103,675,581 

108,097,782 

Included  under  the  heading  “Other  American  countries”  for  the  year  1911  are: 
Porto  Rico,  $2,620,344;  Uruguay,  $1,615,479;  Canada,  $1,522,493;  Argentina,  $1,124,- 
742;  Mexico,  $1,090,559;  Venezuela,  $115,419;  British  West  Indies,  $85,627;  Brazil, 
$83,820;  Ecuador,  $80,297;  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  $50,849.  Under  “Other 
European  countries”  for  the  same  year  are:  Belgium,  $1,604,120;  Norway,  $1,442,988; 
Ireland  (not  included  above  in  the  United  Kingdom),  $807,742;  Italy,  $597,433; 
Netherlands,  $434,063;  Switzerland,  $412,887;  Austria-Hungary,  $372,357;  Denmark, 
$284,655;  Turkey,  $60,695;  and  Portugal,  $15,500;  under  “All  other  countries”  in 
1911  are:  British  India,  $1,965,202;  Canary  Islands,  $255,321;  China,  $171, 295;? and 
Japan,  $89,156. 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $59,945,718;'  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $13,694,472;  from  Spain,  $9,046,551;  from  Germany,  $7,234,513; 
and  from  France,  $6,202,738. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  classes  for  the  fiscal  years  1909,  1910,  and 
1911; 


Earths,  stones,  anil  manufactures  of: 

Stones  and  earths . 

Mineral  oils,  bitumen,  etc . 

Glass  and  crystal  ware . 

Earthenware  and  porcelain . 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of: 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Iron  and  steel . . 

Copper  and  alloys . 

All  other  metals,  and  manufactures  of _ 

Chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  and  perfumeries: 

Primary  products . 

Paint3,'etc.,  varnishes,  and  inks . 

Chemical  products . 

Oils,  soap,  etc . 

Fibers,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cotton . 

Other  vegetable  fibers . 

Wool,  hair,  etc . 

Silk . 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Paper  and  cardboard . . 

Books  and  prints . 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances: 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of . 

All  other . 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Animals . 

Hides,  skins,  and  feathers . 

Manufactures  of  leather  and  furs . 

Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus: 
Musical  instruments,  watches,  and  clocks. 

Machinery . 

Apparatus . 

Foods  and  drinks: 

Meats . 

Fish . 

Breadstuff . 

Fruits . 

Vegetables . 

Beverages  and  oils . 

Dairy  products . 

All  other . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Articles  free  of  duty . . 

Total . 


igou 

1910 

1911 

$737,. 103 
1,069,502 
1,115,089 
768,106 

$989,249 
1,088,7.59 
1,138,711 
695, 051 

$1,076,947 

1,069,976 

1,262,218 

820,360 

450,5.33 

5,284,761 

626,279 

24.5,077 

3.38,053 

6,103,754 

809,127 

289,294 

325,529 

0,51.3,248 

802,056 

336,364 

395,830 

5a3,676 

2,146,797 

1,886,200 

468,3.50 

672,781 

2,780,9;?9 

1,896,900 

489,182 

710,076 

3,062,882 

2,157,373 

9,815,095 

3,579,710 

1,041,286 

771,376 

8,527,821 

3,562,301 

1,088,225 

619,704 

9,278,4.30 

3,360,276 

1,181,783 

675,752 

1,467,069 

304,360 

1,498,369 

314,904 

1,61.5,9,82 

370,014 

2,287,655 

141,683 

2,506,090 

190,026 

2,767,191 

176,013 

360,314 

483,934 

4,249,507 

341,112  1 
573,059 
4,453,299 

398,388 

576,820 

4,756,954 

218,013 
5,601,387 
1,677,992  I 

263,271 

8,381,763 

2,821,968 

288,002 

9,136,992 

3,061,803 

9,892,104 

1,137,024 

12,063,000 

.549,866 

3.664,230 

3,048,265 

1,840,170 

3,762,569 

2,663,737 

5,507,222 

11,476,815  ' 
1,310,144 
13,358,302 
672,674 

4,  .522, 049 
3,296,467 
2,524,057 
3,699,134  , 
2,  .567, 032  ! 
7,775,967 

10,630,501 

1,569,648 

12,989,272 

676,974 

4,491,995 

3,224,093 

2,657,031 

4,299,048 

2,846,291 

8,441,715 

91,447,581 

101,675,581 

108,097,782 

Stones  and  earths:  Under  this  subheading  the  imports,  by  countries,  were; 


United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Other  countries.. 

Total . 


1910 

1911 

$704,219 

$780,645 

65,52:1  j 

64,379 

10,, 397 

24,929 

19,395 

24,233 

16,154 

^  8,671 

173,561 

174,090 

989,249 

1.076,947 

In  the  alKive  cla.ssification  the  principal  articleb  of  import  were:  Marble,  in  the 
rough,  $44,958,  nearly  all  from  Italy;  marble,  manufactured,  $35,927,  of  which 
$29,941  was  from  Italy,  $6,391  from  the  United  States,  anti  $2,528  from  Spain.  Build¬ 
ing  stone,  $5,711,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Norway.  Other  stone,  $118,832,  of 
which  $29,822  was  from  Italy,  $24,699  from  the  United  States,  and  $27,836  from 
Norway.  Cement,  854.806  barrels,  worth  $808,766,  of  which  756,920  barrels  were 
from  the  United  States,  52,961  barrels  from  Belgium,  and  33,666  barrels  from  France. 
Gypsum,  22,190  barrels,  worth  $25,745,  of  which  13,147  barrels  were  from  the  United 
States  and  8,838  from  Germany. 
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Mineral  oils,  bitumens,  etc.:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were:  , 


1910 

1911 

Fnited  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Wermanv . 

$1,081,380 

2,517 

1,129 

3,419 

314 

$1,058,328 

5,8.36 

1,794 

3,577 

441 

Total . 

1,088,7,59 

1,069,976 

The  principal  imports  included  in  this  cla.ss  were:  Crude  jtetroleum,  7,118,284 
gallons,  worth  .$466,989;  ;K‘troleum  for  gas  making,  1,427,141  gallons,  worth  .$50,272; 
other  crude  oils,  919,915  gallons,  worth  $251,867;  tackle  oil,  162,084  gallons,  worth 
$13,646;  benzine,  28,845  gallons,  worth  $3,86fi;  gasoline,  73,185  gallons,  worth  $13,411; 
naphtha.  236,857  gallons,  worth  $30,997;  refined  petroleum,  488,184  gallons,  worth 
•$69,345;  other  refined  oils,  585,833  gallons,  worth  $153,624;  tar,  278  metric  tons, 
worth  .$9,431.  Practically  all  of  the  above  was  from  the  United  States. 

Glass  and  crystal  ware:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 

1910 

$389,310 

276,911 

11.5,734 

126,9,3.5 

66,031 

163,770 

1911 

$453,984 
;105,786 
108,347 
130,762 
628, 146 
195, 193 

Spain . 

Fmntv . 

United  Kingdom . 

All  other  coiintri.’S . . 

Total . 

1,1.38,711 

1,262,218 

The  jtrincipal  articles  included  in  this  classification  were:  Mirrors,  $81,744,  of 
which  .$57,083  was  from  Germany,  $9,944  from  the  United  States,  and  $5,977  from 
Ilelgium.  Tableware,  3,236  tons,  worth  $208,638,  of  which  $82,337  was  from  Spain, 
$46,832  from  France,  $31,840  from  the  United  States,  and  $17,260  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Bottles,  7,393  tons,  worth  .$342,643,  of  which  $220,241  was  from  Germany, 
$53,31 1  from  Ilelgium,  $41,154  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,108  from  France.  Elec¬ 
tric  lamps,  4.59  tons,  worth  $113,993,  of  which  $65,465  was  from  the  United  States  and 
.$30,830  from  Germany.  Window  glass,  418  tons,  worth  $29,786,  of  which  $11,425  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,961  from  the  United  States,  $4,644  from  Belgium,  and 
$4,493  from  (Jermany.  Other  glassware,  2,790  tons,  worth  .$485,414,  of  which  $151,422 
was  from  the  United  States,  $127,174  from  Germany,  $81,425  from  Belgium,  $58,437 
from  France,  and  $31,823  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

$175,019 
85,529 
129,077 
104,585 
111,682 
89, 159 

$214,  .584 

119.848 
140,721 

139.848 
129,492 

75,867 

695,051 

820,360 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Tiles,  680  tons,  worth  $43,141,  nearly  all  of  which  came 
from  Spain;  bricks,  3,635  tons,  worth  $12,936,  nearly  all  from  Spain;  roofing  tiles,  3,403 
tons,  worth  $90,118,  of  which  $73,000  from  Spain,  $8,889  from  Belgium,  and  $7,255 
from  Italy;  terra-cotta  piping,  6,204  tons,  worth  $75,395,  of  which  $68,532  was  from 
65992— Bull.  6—13 - 12 
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the  Uuited  States,  and  $6,802  from  Spain;  other  earthenware,  15,707  tons,  wortli 
$233,208,  of  which  $116,202  was  from  the  United  States,  $60,023  from  Spain,  and 
$51,514  from  the  United  Kingdom;  table  and  household  earthenware,  1,524  tons, 
worth  $231,351,  of  which  $85,925  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $63,699  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $44,713  from  Belgium,  and  $16,412  from  the  United  States;  tableware,  porce¬ 
lain,  253  tons,  worth  $71,375,  of  which  $39,960  was  from  Germany,  $9,876  from  the 
United  States,  and  $9,651  from  Spain. 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum;  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


j 

1  1910  1 

1911 

Oernianv . 

United  States . 

France . . . 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  countries . 

$101,002 
75,992 
1,19,866 
10, 12-2 
6,  .102 
4,569 

$119,447 

79,660 

97,451 

17,801 

5,114 

6,056 

338,053 

325,529 

The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Gold  jewelry,  $113,230, 

,  of  which 

$60,280  was  from  Germany,  $45,615  from  France,  and  $3,280  from  the  United  States; 
silver  jewelry,  $15,720,  of  which  about  one-half  was  from  Germany,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  from  France  and  Spain;  gold  and  silver  plated  ware,  $144,264,  of 
which  $67,240  was  from  the  United  States,  $37,599  from  Germany,  and  $30,955  from 
France. 


Iron  and  steel:  Under  tliis  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 

1911 

$4,221,105 

996,448 

.137,428 

149,676 

57,437 

401,660 

$4,406,975 
1,135,357 
.165, 134 

144,045 

.56,398 

4a5,339 

Total . 

1  6,163,754 

6,513,248 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Cast-iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  11,656  tons,  worth  $407,213, 
of  which  $354,851  was  from  the  United  States,  $29,640  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $19,988  from  Belgium;  other  manufactures  of  cast  iron,  4,192  tons,  worth  $297,989, 
of  which  $184,685  was  from  the  United  States,  $16,055  from  Austria,  and  $83,958 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  wrought  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods,  20,918  tons,  worth 
$778,789,  of  which  $367,659  was  from  the  United  States,  $221,613  from  Belgium,  and 
$172,717  from  the  United  Kingdom;  sheets  and  plates,  12,906  tons,  worth  $709,510, 
of  which  $515,832  was  from  the  United  States  and  $170,952  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  wire  and  cable,  3,726  tons,  worth  $326,170,  of  which  $253,082  was  from  the 
United  States,  $43,747  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,509  from  Germany;  fine 
tools  and  implements,  435  tons,  worth  $250,128,  of  which  $196,455  was  from  the  United 
States,  $18,279  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $17,845  from  Germany;  other  tools, 
576  tons,  worth  $71,926,  of  which  $33,378  was  from  the  United  States  and  $32,839 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  nails,  4,816  tons,  worth  $297,530,  of  which  $170,386  was 
from  the  United  States,  $78,270  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $37,249  from  Ger¬ 
many;  iron  or  steel  in  pieces,  5,183  tons,  worth  $285,226,  of  which  $227,445  was  from 
the  United  States,  $28,986  from  Belgium,  $17,300  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$11,460  from  France;  tinplate,  1,801  tons,  worth  $136,750,  of  which  $80,842  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  $54,846  from  the  United  States;  tinware,  790  tons,  worth 
$234,299,  of  which  $162,066  was  from  the  United  States,  $31,110  from  Spain,  $23,825 
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from  Germauy,  and  $9,492  from  the  United  Kingdom;  pipings  and  fittings,  7,107 
tons,  worth  $440,164,  of  which  $421,482  was  from  the  United  States  and  $18,331  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  rails,  12,455  tons,  worth  $353,481,  of  whicli  $351,797  was  from 
the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron,  15,517  tons,  worth  $1,652,818, 
of  which  $1,008,700  was  from  the  United  States,  $353,910  from  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
$182,788  from  Germany,  and  $51,280  from  France. 

Copper  and  alloys:  The  imports  under  this  classification  were  as  follows: 


1910 

1911 

UnitPil  StaUss . 

.  $502,834 

$■>39,893 

United  Kinpdom . 

.  133,486 

131, 68.5 

Germany . 

.  67,430 

39,044 

1,770 

Spain . 

.  3, 182 

Other  pountries . 

.  7,923  ! 

7,  l.)6 

Total . 

.  809,127 

802,036 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Copper  in  sheets,  269  tons,  worth 
$89,237,  of  which  $45,938  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1,995  from  the  United 
States;  wire,  762  tons,  worth  $227,660,  of  which  $215,797  was  from  the  United  States; 
other  manufactures,  573  tons,  worth  $480,581,  of  which  $279,815  was  from  the  United 
States,  .$83,924  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $71,013  from  Germany,  and  $37,065  from 
France. 

All  other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


I 


1910 

1911 

$109,320 
53, 107 
55,, 544 
25,646 
17,807 
27,870 

$120, 773 
69,055 
64,487 
27, 860 
16,047 

1  38, 142 

Germany . 

United  Kingiiom . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

289,294 

336,364 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Tin,  216  tons,  worth  $147,879,  of  which  $48,033  was  from 
Germany,  $42,249  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $38,808  from  the  United  States; 
nickel  and  aluminum,  15  tons,  worth  $23,717,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  France;  manufactures  of  zinc,  183  tons,  worth  $44,501,  of  which  one- 
half  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Germany  and  Belgium  prin¬ 
cipally;  bar  lead,  425  tons,  worth  .$31,959,  of  which  $19,090  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $7,048  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lead  tubing,  135  tons,  worth  $13,298,  from  Spain, 
United  States,  and  United  Kingdom;  other  manufactures  of  lead,  170  tons,  worth 
$32,253,  nearly  one-half  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Belgium. 
Spain,  and  Germany  principally. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.:  Primary  products.  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  States . 

.  $220,884 

$245, 791 

.  70,147 

58,975 

.  55,718 

56,304 

United  kingdom . 

.  5,270 

9,063 

France . 

.  22, 174 

18,221 

Other  countries . 

.  94,157 

100,808 

Total . 

.  468,350 

489, 182 
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The  principal  articles  belonging  to  this  class  were:  Turpentine,  114,102  gallons, 
worth  $55,836;  pitch  and  rosin,  1,843  tons,  worth  $97,775,  practically  all  of  the  above 
from  the  United  States;  opium,  14,121  pounds,  worth  $67,137,  of  which  $56,080  was 
from  Turkey  and  $3,726  from  the  United  Kingdom;  roots  and  herbs,  worth  $41,198, 
nearly  all  from  Germany;  other  jirimary  products,  worth  $230,084,  of  which  $!(2,335 
was  from  the  United  States,  $55,403  from  Spain,  $20,451  from  Germany,  $18,678  from 
Dominican  Republic,  and  $17,280  from  France. 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  inks;  Under  this  heading  the  inijxirts  were: 


United  States.... 
f'nited  Kingdom 

(lennany . 

France . ' . 

•Spain . 

CUher countries. . 

Total . 


1910 

1911 

*424,27.3  ' 

*441,177 

166,435 

177,425 

27,671 

:16, 154 

26,887 

22,707 

9,099 

8, 194 

18,416  : 

24,419 

072,781  ’ 

710,076 

The  articles  includt'd  in  this  class  were;  Natural  pigment  and  paints,  391  tons, 
worth  $10,924,  from  Ibdgium,  United  States,  Spain,  and  France;  paints  with  metallic 
base,  3,108  tons,  worth  $525,666,  of  which  $314,022  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$155,901  from  the  United  Kingdom;  other  paints,  192  tons,  worth  $66,747,  of  which 
$48,824  was  from  the  United  States  and  $6,177  from  Germany;  writing  ink,  80  tons, 
worth  $15,176,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  principally;  print¬ 
ing  ink,  78  tons,  worth  $25,349,  of  which  $20,295  was  from  the  United  States;  varnishes, 
67  tons,  worth  $58,527,  of  which  $45,244  was  from  the  Unittxl  States  and  $5,339  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Chemical  products:  Tin*  imports  under  this  ludiding  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  States . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

•Spain . 

Other  countries . 

....  *1,674,303 

_ 1  628,883 

....  218, 240 

_  118,451 

_  56,928 

_  84, 134 

*1,983,051 

584,955 

232,477 

123,770 

50,363 

88,266 

'Total . 

_  2,780,939 

3,062,882 

Under  this  class  the  principal  imjiorts  were:  Cctinmercial  fertilizers,  20,969  tons, 
worth  $825,020,  of  which  $752,726  was  from  the  United  States  and  $60,818  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  acid,  2,074  tons,  worth  $118,975,  of  which  $79,954  was  from  the 
Unit(‘d  States,  $13,348  from  Germany,  and  $11,425  from  the  United  Kingdom;  oxides, 
2,507  tons,  worth  $152,701,  of  which  $79,261  was  from  the  United  States  and  $71,406 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  gunjxiwder,  297  tons,  worth  $36,930;  dynamite,  426  tons, 
worth  $96,283;  fuses,  41  tons,  worth  $11,338,  all  of  the  above  explosives  from  the 
Unit(>d  States;  unground  salt,  15,493  tons,  worth  $109,948,  of  which  $100,438  was  from 
the  United  States;  ground  salt,  5,847  tons,  worth  $64,845,  of  which  $60,260  was  from 
the  United  States;  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  worth  $251,511,  of  which 
$145,725  was  from  the  United  State's  and  $89,368  from  France;  other  drugs,  $994,026, 
of  which  $455,461  was  from  the  Unite-d  States  and  $447,416  from  ITance. 
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Oils,  soap,  <‘tc.:  Under  this  heading  the  iiiiiwrts  were: 


United  States.... 

France . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Other  countries . . 

Total . 


1910  1911 


1852,700  1983,092 

I  493, 213  541, 136 

!  319,823  356,868 

I  146,037  174,867 

i  57,096  63,154 

I  28,031  38,256 


1,896,900  2,157,373  ■ 


Tlie  article.s  included  in  this  class  were:  Oil  for  soap  manufacture,  122,386  gallons, 
worth  $31,626,  all  from  the  United  States;  other  vegetable  oils,  358,648  gallons,  worth 
$185,404,  of  which  $113,536  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,341  from  the  United 
States,  and  $27,891  from  France;  glycerin  and  oleo  oil,  $73,361,  of  which  $45,124 
was  from  the  United  States;  other  animal  fats,  $184,700,  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States;  candles,  2,190,330  pounds,  worth  .$203,800,  of  which  $122,877  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $09,235  from  Spain;  common  soap,  8,522,274  pounds,  worth  $382,272, 
of  which  $264,729  was  from  Spain  and  $100,023  from  the  United  States;  fine  soap,  84,364 
kilos,  worth  $80,890,  of  which  $43,804  was  from  France  and  $33,026  from  the  United 
States;  grease  for  soap  manufacture,  2,230  tons,  worth  $260,729,  practically  all  from  the 
United  States;  perfumes  and  essences,  549,380  kilos,  worth  $517,830,  of  which  $413,129 
was  from  France,  $58,592  from  the  United  States,  and  $33,622  from  Germany;  starch, 
worth  $51,100,  of  which  $38,094  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $7,612  from  the 
United  States;  glue  458,484  pounds,  worth  $39,587,  of  which  $23,988  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $8,221  from  Germany. 

Colton  and  manufactures  of:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910  ! 

1911 

SI,  449, 028 
1,302,959 
l,.‘)2;i,698 
1,023,283 
598,200 
630,653 

*3,009,556 
1,842, 987 

i;360;337 

France . 

Germany . 

1,062; 495 
695,669 
707,  .386 

Total . . . 

8,527,821 

9,278,430 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Raw  cotton,  1,420,955  pounds, 
worth  $113,652,  of  which  $49,722  was  from  the  United  States,  $42,836  from  Spain,  and 
$15,009  from  the  United  Kingdom;  thread  and  yarn,  285  tons,  worth  $374,710,  of  which 
$329,830  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $31,110  from  the  United  States;  plain 
tissues,  4,496  tons,  worth  $4,017,924,  of  which  $1,830,503  was  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  $846,087  from  the  United  States,  $681,629  from  Spain,  $244,557  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  $208,077  from  France,  and  $155,151  from  Ireland;  twilled  tissues,  1,731  tons, 
worth  $1,785,127,  of  which  $909,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $495,198  from 
the  United  States,  $130,457  from  Spain,  $105,570  from  France,  and  $101,249  from 
Ireland;  knitted  tissues,  525  tons,  worth  $1,278,183,  of  which  $407,494  was  from  France, 
$372,845  from  Germany,  $297,622  from  Spain,  $165,781  from  the  United  States,  and 
$17,530  from  Austria-Hungary;  piqu6s,  $227,701,  of  which  $13,677  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $6,200  from  France,  $2,795  from  Germany,  and  $2,327  from  the 
United  States;  laces,  156,071  kilos,  worth  $556,365,  of  which  $318,264  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $105,982  from  Germany,  $72,411  from  Spain,  and  $55,992  from 
France;  pa.ssementerie,  $68,691,  of  which  $17,034  was  from  Germany,  $16,247  from 
the  United  States,  $12,204  from  France,  and  $11,502  from  Italy;  ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing,  200  tons,  worth  $465,084,  of  which  $172,382  was  from  the  United  States,  $78,470 
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from  France,  $78,017  from  Germany,  $54,178  from  Switzerland,  $24,668  from  Spain, 
and  $23,456  from  Austria;  cotton  velvets  and  plushes,  $118,523,  of  which  $48,590  was 
from  Spain,  $34,006  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $25,875  from  the  United  States; 
tulles,  $92,350,  of  which  $36,400  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $28,768  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  $22,339  from  France;  other  cotton  manufactures,  1,011  tons,  worth  $378,339, 
of  which  $149,021  was  from  France,  $80,882  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $58,582  from 
Spain,  and  $35,059  from  the  United  States. 

Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports 
were: 


1910  1911 


United  Kingdom, 

United  States . 

Spain . 

trance . 

Germany . 

Other  countries. . 


$1,534,443  I  $l,2f>l,:199 

152,157  24:1,579 

240,340  236,950 

186,748  168,903 

144,:i23  I  149,105 

1,304,290  '  l,;i00,340 


Total 


3,562,:i01  1  3,360,276 


Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Thread  and  yam,  $23,806,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Italy,  and  Spain;  twine,  380  tons,  worth  $113,667,  of  which 
$39,009  from  Spain,  $33,074  from  Italy,  $9,926  from  the  United  States,  and  $8,562  from 
Germany;  cordage  and  rope,  572  tons,  worth  $130,868,  of  which  $76,032  from  the  United 
States  and  $43,305  from  Spain;  bags  for  sugar,  11,881  tons,  worth  $1,329,612,  of  which 
$632,428  from  British  India,  $578,389  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $113,707  from 
the  United  States;  linen  tissues,  1,696  tons,  worth  $1,475,665,  of  which  $645,304  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $516,165  from  Ireland,  $139,086  from  Spain,  $92,923  from 
France,  $21,295  from  Germany,  $20,794  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,978  from  the 
Canary  Islands;  laces,  $24,824,  of  which  $17,207  from  Germany;  passementerie,  $115,- 
717,  of  which  $80,911  from  Germany  and  $26,915  from  France;  ready-made  clothing, 
$94,094,  of  which  $33,995  from  the  Canary  Islands,  $32,549  from  France,  $8,996  from 
Spain,  and  $8,397  from  the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  linen,  hemp,  etc., 
263  tons,  worth  $39,617,  of  which  $10,994  from  Porto  Rico,  $9,919  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $6,914  from  the  United  States. 

Wool,  hair,  and  manufactures  of:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


imo 

191 1 

$4(11,34:1 

33!t,3(Mi 

Itil.Kl 

(>(»,11fl4 

1  t>4, 374 

i  49, 857 

$4»'4S,  799 
37:^4.50 
140, (M)7 
79,}<.'<0 
72,090 
47,557 

Spain . 

Germany . 

Other  eduntrie.s . ' . 

Total . 

1,(1.<8,22.5 

1,181,78;? 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Hair  bnishes,  $59,116,  of  which 
$23,280  from  the  United  States  and  $20,208  from  France;  hair  and  horsehair,  $13,051, 
of  which  $6,985  from  the  United  States  and  $3,113  from  France;  woolens  and  worsteds, 
487  tons,  worth  $811,583,  of  which  $434,828  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $254,995  from 
France;  $35,815  from  Spain;  $25,785  from  Germany;  and  $21,239  from  the  United 
States;  ready-made  clothing,  $98,523,  of  which  $55,175  from  the  United  States,  $19,144 
from  France,  and  $17,889  from  Germany:  other  manufactures  of  wool,  hair,  etc., 
$178,642,  of  which  $71,188  from  France,  $35,632  from  Spain,  $27,272  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $23,957  from  the  United  States. 
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Silk,  and  manufactures  of:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


1911 


France . i 

United  States . 

(lermany . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . j 

Other  countries . j 


.«2,')9.12:i 
i:U,fKi4 
tio,lK»9 
IB,  541 
S,720 
121,407 


.S2li.>..S42 
179,940 
49, 1S9 
:i.i,924 
10.  two 
l:«,945 


Total 


019,704 


Included  under  this  class  were:  Silk  floss,  $16,527,  of  which  $9,845  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $5,841  from  the  United  States;  silk  tissues,  64,223  kilos,  worth  $267,318, 
of  which  $128,808  from  France,  $53,159  from  the  United  States,  $34,223  from  China, 
and  $21,078  from  the  United  Kingdom;  knitted  tis.sues,  $10,886,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States;  ready-made  clothing,  $150,828,  of  which  $67,367  from  the  United 
States,  $33,840  from  France,  $18,767  from  China,  and  $16,749  from  Japan;  other  man¬ 
ufactures  of  silk,  $227,836,  of  which  $102,477  from  France,  $40,984  from  the  United 
States,  $30,525  from  Germany,  and  $16,852  from  Japan. 

Paper  and  cardboard:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


KUO 

1 

(  Sli(iti,!U2 
;  :ii7,ooi 
2.i9,94.'>  i 
I7;t,:n2  ; 
22,1.57 
59,042 

S7:{,S,  1.5:{ 
:i75,.509 
200, 20:$ 
174, S2S 
-20,184 
47,045 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . ; 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

1,49S,:«19 

1,615,002 

The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Paper  in  sheets,  1,479  tons,  w'orth  $219,922, 
of  which  $120,875  from  the  United  States,  $36,465  from  Spain,  $27,997  from  France, 
and  $23,944  fmm  Germany;  wrapping  paper  and  bags,  1,195  tons,  worth  $87,190,  of 
which  $55,062  from  the  United  States,  $17,211  from  Germany,  and  $7,314  from  Norway; 
other  paper,  9,736  tons,  worth  $939,598,  of  which  $376,374  from  the  United  States, 
$273,905  from  Germany,  $170,056  from  Spain,  and  $100,303  from  France;  i)asteboard 
in  sheets,  1,631  tons,  worth  $98,956,  of  which  $58,792  from  the  United  States,  $25,942 
from  Germany,  and  $12,771  from  France;  cardboard  boxes,  407  tons,  worth  $106,299, 
of  which  $23,178  from  Spain,  $22,635  from  Germany,  $20,457  from  France,  and  $19,526 
from  the  United  States;  other  cardboard  and  pasteboard,  2,005  tons,  worth  $151,494, 
of  which  $103,962  from  the  United  States  and  $28,278  from  Spain. 

Books  and  prints:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were; 


Unitevl  States.... 

Spain . 

Uermany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries. . 

Total . 


1910 

ton 

»119,2S0 

^148,:}.')0 

77,112 

h:j,.5:14 

51,96*. 

7:i,2<Ni 

:i5,t>:i.s 

:i0,626 

9,949 

8.687 

20,956 

26, 121 

:n4,904 

:i7fl.614 

The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Blank  books,  $32,100,  of  which  $24,551 
from  the  United  States;  printed  books,  $122,374,  of  which  $69,500  from  Spain,  $29,921 
from  the  United  States,  and  $12,449  from  France;  lithographs,  maps,  etc.,  $99,831,  of 
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which  $63,877  from  Germany,  $13,713  from  the  United  States,  and  $7,955  from  Switz¬ 
erland;  printed  letterheiuls,  $116,309,  of  which  $80,165  from  the  United  States  and 
$13,485  from  France. 

Woods  and  manufactures  of;  Under  this  headinj'  the  imports  were: 


United  States.... 

Spain . 

United  KinK(ioin. 

France . 

Cermany . 

ttther  countries. . 

Total . 


1910 

1911 

...  $1, an, 551 

S2. 021. 975 

•275,814 

257, 3f  7 

91,782 

131,071 

111,871 

115,052 

80, 910 

92,  .504 

.  114,(V.2 

139, 1.81 

...  2,. 505, 090 

2,767,191 

The  principal  imports  in  this  clas.s  were:  (,'ommon  lumber,  10,890  tons,  worth 
$241,049,  of  which  $182,370  from  the  United  States  and  $48,002  from  the  British  West 
Indies;  fine  lumber,  .$3,727,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  other  tinmanufactured 
wood,  5,245  tons,  worth  $166,300,  of  which  $158,011  from  the  United  iStates  and  $7,606 
from  Germany;  woodenware,  237  tons,  worth  $47,420,  of  which  .$37,742  from  the 
United  States  and  $6,390  from  France;  furniture,  5,639  tons,  worth  .$994,760,  of  which 
$848,604  from  the  United  States,  .$57,692  from  France,  .$41,391  from  Germany,  and 
$24,381  from  Spain;  boxes  and  cases,  $741,593,  of  which  $501,502  from  the  United 
States,  $72,790  from  the  United  Kingdom,  .$46,466  from  Spain,  .$40,833  from  Ftitnce, 
and  $35,745  from  Germany;  barrels  and  staves,  9,691  tons,  worth  $570,252,  of  which 
.$290,241  from  the  United  States,  $195,904  from  Spain,  .$45,627  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  $14,560  from  Canada. 

Other  vegetable  substances:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were; 


1910 

1911 

$79,317 

31,481 

22,148 

11,658 

13,4'27 

31,995 

$52,28.5 

31,041 

14,783 

14,381 

1.5,;105 

38,217 

Total . 

190,026 

176,013 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Willow,  rushes,  and  rattan,  unmanufactured,  89  tons, 
worth  $77,359,  of  which  $31,495  from  the  United  States,  $15,729  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $11,077  from  Switzerland;  manufactured,  83  tons,  worth  $72,506,  of  which 
$24,192  from  the  United  States,  $15,121  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $10,996  from 
Switzerland,  and  $4,322  from  Gennany. 

Animals:  Imports  under  this  heading  were; 


luio  1911 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


$;133.967 

$395,737 

137 

52  , 

52 

4.38  1 

54 

0,655  ; 

2,408 

341,112 

.398,388 

Included  in  thiscla.ss  were:  Horses,  460,  worth  $.54,187,  of  which  4.52,  worth  $53,435, 
were  from  the  United  States;  mules,  1,982,  worth  .$244,656,  of  which  1,916,  worth 
$243,141,  were  from  the  United  States;  cattle,  156,  worth  .$6,030,  and  7,879  hogs,  worth 
$83,985,  all  from  the  United  States. 
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Hides,  skins,  and  feathers. 


1910 

1911 

$468,029 

74,972 

11.981 

4.982 

3,954 

9.141 

573.0.59 

$4.84.967 
64.516 
13. 272 
4.857 
5,148 
4,060 

576. 820 

Total . 

The  principal  articles  under  this  class  were:  Feathers,  10, 20(1  kilos,  worth  ?-42,249, 
of  which  !?2S,C3fi  from  France,  $8,183  from  Germany,  and  $4,303  from  the  United 
States:  leather,  340  tons,  worth  $386,914,  of  which  $339,997  from  the  United  States. 
$33,431  from  Spain,  and  So, 925  from  France;  patent  and  varnished  leather,  77  tons, 
worth  $126,784,  of  which  $95,481  from  the  United  States,  and  $23,072  from  Spain;  furs. 


.$58,276,  of  which  $48,475  from  the  United  States  and  $4,662  from  Spain. 

Manufactures  of  leather  and  furs:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 

1910 

1911 

United  States . 

Spain . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Other  countries . 

$3,3.36,110 
895, 69tt 
72,42:1 
40,312 
67,299 
41,456 

$.3,566,807 
958. 771 
81.66,5 
42, 409 
67.467 
39,775 

Total . 

4,4.53.299 

4,756.954 

Included  in  this  cla.ss  were:  Men’s  shoes,  861,884  pairs,  wrfrth  $1,731,424,  of  which 
619,053  j)airs,  worth  $1,277,642,  and  240,000  pairs,  worth  $451,126,  from  Spain; 
women’s  .shoes,  1,783,245  jiairs,  worth  $1,724,448,  of  which  1,556,334  ))airs,  worth 
$1,574,569,  from  the  United  States,  and  219,393  pairs,  worth  $138,196,  from  Spain; 
children's  shoes,  1,186,948  pairs,  worth  $547,759,  of  which  905,186  pairs,  worth  $487,073 , 
from  the  United  States,  and  281,474  pairs,  worth  $60,587,  from  Spain;  alpar^rartas, 
260,5.34  dozen,  worth  .$325,300,  of  which  224,9.58  dozen,  worth  $289,9.80,  from  Spain, 
and  33,4.59  dozen,  worth  .$32,711,  from  China;  saddlery  and  harness,  26,2.59  kilos, 
worth  .‘^22,3.54,  of  which  $16,183  from  the  United  States  and  .$4,383  from  the  United 
Kinffdom;  other  leather  manufactures,  265  tons,  worth  $356,918,  of  which  $202,649 
from  the  United  States,  $67,315  from  Germany,  $37,465  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
.$26,327  from  France,  and  $17,893  from  Spain. 

Musical  instruments,  watches,  and  cl(K  ks:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  States. . . . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

United  Kinftdoni 
Other  countries. . 


Total 


1910 

1911 

$97,240 

$108,664 

64,266 

86.914 

62,;i99 

49,661 

25,312 

25,899 

1.591 

1,626 

12, 463 

15,238 

263.271 

288.002 

Included  in  this  class  were  774  pianos,  worth  $109,260,  of  which  275,  worth  .$44,993, 
from  tlie  United  Suites,  285,  worth  $38,945,  from  Germany,  and  127,  worth  $19,142,  from 
Spain:  other  musical  in.striiments,  $33,918,  of  which  $9,349  from  Germany,  $8. .541 
from  France,  .$6,492  from  Spain,  and  $5,787  from  the  United  States;  31,662  watches, 
worth  .$64,129,  of  which  13.6:10,  worth  $:i0,824,  from  France,  7,924,  worth  $17,495,  from 
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Germany,  7,200,  worth  $10,508,  from  Switzerland,  and  2,884,  worth  $5,209,  from  the 
United  States;  clocks,  $59,545,  of  which  $44,478  from  the  United  States  and  $13,015 
from  Germany. 

Machinery:  The  imjwrts  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

lTnite<l  States . 

$o, 861,080 

$•>,442,993 

United  Kingdom . 

1,215,958  ; 

1,231,847 

16.5,952 

224  074 

Gennany . 

4.58,227 

530,826 

14,191 

10,607 

Other  countries . 

671.355 

'  (>90,645 

Total . 

8.38t),763 

1  9,1,30,992 

1 

The  imports  of  machinery  included  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  sugar  and 
spirits,  57,059  tons,  worth  $5,178,394,  of  which  $3,102,368  from  the  United  States, 
$1,029,627  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $628,822  from  Belgium,  $283,071  from  Germany, 
and  $121,092  from  France;  agricultural  machinery,  553  tons,  worth  $117,337,  of  which 
$72,995  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $43,715  from  the  United  States;  electrical 
machinery,  318  tons,  worth  $84,822,  of  which  $69,871  from  the  United  States.  $7,675 
from  Canada,  and  $6,713  from  Germany;  pumps,  $7,182,  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States;  boilers,  948  tons,  worth  $116,186,  of  which  $107,973  from  the  United  States, 
and  $7,752  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives,  2,370  tons,  worth  $423,697,  of 
which  $356,771  from  the  United  States,  and  $65,043  from  Germany;  other  machinery, 
6,496  tons,  worth  $1,639,643,  of  which  $1,368,399  from  the  United  States,  $107,430 
from  Germany,  $82,465  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $44,360  from  France;  machine 
parts  and  accessories,  7,521  tons,  worth  $1,567,601,  of  which  $1,384,691  from  the  United 
States,  $68,569  from  Germany,  $57,190  from  France,  and  S36,8;13  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Apparatus:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  wore: 


1910 

1911 

United  States . 

.1  $2,238,046  , 

$2,4t)0,416 

United  Kingdom . 

217,405' 

129,813 

France . 

271,079 

2:19,636 

Germany . 

35,064 

54,a54 

Spain . 

13,322 

21,440 

47,052 

i  156,444 

Total . 

.  2.82l.9«V< 

.'^OTil.SaT 

Included  in  this  class  were  25,256  sewing  machines,  worth  $393,007,  of  which  23,749, 
worth  $355,617,  were  from  the  United  States,  712,  worth  $20,347,  from  Germany,  and 
744,  worth  $12,576,  from  Belgium;  1,262  typewTiters,  worth  $73,210,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States;  5,891  bicycles,  worth  $37,184,  almost  all  from  the  United  States;  17,825 
weighing  scales,  worth  $75,024,  of  which  15,882,  worth  $67,577.  from  the  United  States; 
594,  worth  $3,190,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  794,  worth  $2,400,  from  Germany; 
railroad  passenger  coaches,  worth  $166,520,  practically  alt  from  the  United  States; 
carriages  and  acce.s8ories  for  the  same,  worth  $746,308,  of  which  $404,100  from  the 
United  States.  $236,971  from  Fnnice,  $4i,221  from  Belgium,  $23,965  from  Germany, 
and  $19,222  from  Spain;  baggage  cars,  trucks,  and  freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  14,710  tons, 
worth  $1,021,788,  of  which  14,000  tons,  worth $968,5:16,  from  the  United  States;  680  tons, 
worth  $50,697,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  24  tons,  worth  $2,146,  from  Germany; 
street  cars,  109  tons,  worth  $25,864,  of  which  $23,389  from  the  United  States;  wagons, 
carts,  and  handcarts,  3,378  tons,  worth  $310,819,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
steam  vessels,  worth  $149,531,  of  which  $77,500  from  Norway,  $50,668  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $18,005  from  the  United  Slates;  sailing  vessels,  $62,106,  of  which  $47,840 
from  the  United  States.  $7,325  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,000  from  Norway. 
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Meats:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  States . 

Spain . . 

Franci! . 

United  Kingdom . 

German  V . 

.  $.8,9:11,002 

.  145,029 

. •  21,202 

.  3,034  ; 

. 1  4,334  ! 

.  371, 554 

$8,139,488 
lf.3,029 
21,712 
4,485 
4, 193 
2, 297, 597 

Total . 

.  11,470,815 

10, 0.30,  .504 

The  pritieipal  imports  were:  Game  and  poultry,  S‘23,o52,  of  whieh  §19.302 
from  the  United  States  and  $3,484  from  Spain;  jerked  heef,  38.804.400  pounds,  worth 
$2,291,843,  of  which  $1,538,420  from  Untgnay,  $720,509  from  Argentina,  and  $23,875 
from  the  Dominican  Republic;  salt  pork,  15.317.583  pottnds,  worth  $1,638,689,  prac¬ 
tically  all  from  the  United  States;  fresh  pork,  mutton,  and  heef,  and  salted  and 
canned  heef,  $30,637.  all  from  the  United  States;  hams  and  shoulders,  3,855.813 
pounds,  worth  $642,798,  of  which  $594,805  frotn  the  United  Stales  and  .$44,877  from 
Spain;  lard,  .59.385,7-59  pottnds,  worth  $.5,543,048,  all  from  the  United  States,  except 
$15,740  from  Spain  and  $704  from  China;  tiacon,  39.311  pottnds,  worth  $7,628,  nearly 
all  from  the  United  States;  canned  meats.  1.815  tons,  worth  $326,463,  of  which  .$232,237 
from  the  United  States,  .$65,818  frotn  Spain,  and  $18,306  from  France;  other  meat  and 
meat  products,  438  tons,  worth  $125,846,  of  which  .$88,429  from  the  United  States. 
$32,567  from  Spain,  and  $3,034  from  France, 
h'ish:  The  imports  tinder  this  heading  were: 


United  KiiiKdoin 

Sj)ain . 

United  Stales. . . . 

France . 

Germany . 

Other  eoiintries. . 

Total . 


1 

1910 

1911 

i 

1223,110 

$378, 200 

299,990 

:i.30, 790 

02,4,82 

02, 810 

24,:i20 

2.5,,50;i 

235 

7.54 

700,001 

7li5, 405 

1  1,310,144 

1 

1,. 509, 048 

Included  in  the  above  were:  tVlfish,  17.698.883  pounds,  worth  $1 ,137,592,  of  which 
$398,118  from  (.'anada,  $374,393  from  the  United  Kingdom.  $310.7-50  from  Norway,  and 
$1-5,216  from  the  United  Slates;  herring,  907.282  jiounds.  worth  .$31,391.  of  which 
$16,31-5  from  Spain,  $6,725  from  the  United  States,  and  $5,-503  from  the  Canary  Islands; 

canned  salmon,  $20,771,  of  which  $16,411  from  Spain  and  $4,357  from  the  United 

Stales;  canned  sardines,  worth  .$52,788.  of  which  .$39,827  from  Spain,  $1,374  from 
France.  -$2,781  from  Portugal,  and  $2,097  from  the  United  Kingdom;  other  canned 
fish,  $306,1-58.  of  which  $262, .552  from  Spain.  $17.6.88  from  the  United  Stales,  and 
$14,-544  from  France;  oysters  and  other  shellfi.sh,  worth  $17,967.  of  which  $15,299 
from  the  United  Stales  and  .$2,136  from  China. 

Ilreadstuffs  were  iinjtorled  in  the  la.st  two  years  from  the  following  countries: 

!  ~ 

1910  I  1911 

I  $0,7.57,850  '  $0,i:iS,.W 
'  2,4:t.5,S08  ‘  2,.570,24;t 

2,0.50,7:U  I  2, 142, .tit 
100,-577  122,280 

1  12,078  9,070 

1,994,0.58  I  2,000,404 

13,  ,5.58,  .302  I 


United  States.... 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom 

Spain . 

Frami! . 

Other  countries . . 


Total 


12,989.272 
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Included  in  this  class  were:  Oats,  18,482  tens,  worth  $477,058,  of  which  $250,140 
from  the  United  States,  $158,487  from  France,  and  $60,429  from  Argentina;  rice, 
130,118  tons,  worth  $5,920,244,  of  which  $2,308,635  from  Germany,  $2,087,510  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $1,328,124  from  British  India,  $103,555  from  Spain,  and  $51,975 
from  the  United  States;  barley.  4,843  tons,  worth  $203,577,  of  which  $259,531  from 
Germany;  Indian  corn,  74,843  tons,  worth  $1,745,790,  of  which  $1,456,751  from  the 
United  States  and  $280,470  from  Argentina;  cornmeal,  20,775  barrels,  worth  $59,946, 
all  except  7  barrels  from  the  United  States;  wheat  flour,  851,447  barrels,  worth 
$3,842,136,'  of  which  $3,837,837  from  the  United  States;  other  flours,  1,208  tons,  worth 
$34,364,  of  which  $32,450  from  the  I'nited  States;  biscuits  and  crackers,  $82,085,  of 
which  $47,8;I3  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $29,417  from  the  I'nited  States,  and  $3,257 
from  France;  macaroni  and  other  pastes,  2,634  tons,  worth  $84,619,  of  which  $63,307 
from  the  United  States,  $11,975  from  Spain,  $5,117  from  France,  and  $2,230  from  tlie 
United  Kingdom.  Other  cereal  products,  492  toms,  worth  $41,902,  of  which  $29,227 
from  the  United  States,  $6,085  from  Spain,  and  $2,836  from  the  United  Kingdom;  hay 
and  other  forage,  20,553  tons,  worth  $438,991 ,  of  which  $320,1 1 5  from  the  United  States, 
$105,895  from  Canada,  and  $12,648  from  Aigentina. 

Fruits:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 

I 

'  1910  1911 

$:!01,9('i0  1318,022 

:50S,947  293,077 

12,998  13,190 

12,237  12,919 

3,570  5,214 

32,902  33,952 

072,074  070,974 


Fniliid  States.... 

Spain . 

F  ranee . 

I'nited  Kingdom. 

(lermany . 

Other  eoiintries. . 

Total . 


The  principal  imports  were:  Apjiles.  $54,958,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
gra])es,  $54,085,  of  which  $43,005  from  Spain  and  $10,892  fnom  the  United  States; 
other  fresh  fruits,  $120,720,  of  which  $119,335  from  the  United  States;  almonds, 
$66,614,  of  wliich  $63,037  from  Spain;  dried  cherries,  $12,317,  of  which  $8,969  from 
the  Utiited  States  atid  $2,140  from  Spain;  raisins,  $16,686,  of  which  $13,772  from 
Spain  and  $2,815  from  the  United  States:  other  dried  fruits,  $197,100,  of  which 
$124,417  from  Sjiain  $31,412  from  the  United  States,  $14,176  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  $10,494  from  the  United  Kingdom:  canned  and  other  preserved  fruits,  $152,345, 
of  which  $88,492  from  the  United  States.  $56,064  from  Spain.  $9,403  from  F'rance,  and 
$5,643  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

\'egetables  were  imported  from: 


1910  I  1911 


United  States .  $1,185,471  $1,432,497  ' 

Spain . .' .  773,  oai  «>4,705 

Germany .  409,780  380,295 

France .  ('>0,215  60,822 

United  Kingdom .  24,410  15,659 

Other  pountries .  2,0('>3,168  1,932,017  t 

Total .  4.522,049  4,491,995  j 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Onions,  10,182  tons,  worth  $466,503,  of  which  $248,121 
from  Spain,  $92,681  from  the  Canary  Islands,  $66,184  from  Uruguay,  $31,868  from  the 
United  States,  and  $15,452  from  Mexico;  peas,  7,766  tons,  woith  $800,191,  of  which 
$549,793  from  Mexico,  $143,232  from  the  I’nited  States,  $78,657  from  Spain,  and 
$12,875  from  Germany;  beans.  14,823  toms,  worth  $1,302,996,  of  which  $482,222  from 
Mexico,  $369,010  from  Germany,  $259,722  from  the  I'nited  States,  $151,902  from 
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Austria-Hungary,  $13,980  from  Spain,  and  $11,045  from  France;  potatoes,  54,388 
tons,  worth  $1,389,715,  of  which  $886,999  from  the  United  States,  $474,281  from 
Canada,  and  $21,652  from  the  Canary  Islands;  other  fresh  and  dried  vegetables,  1,505 
tons,  worth  $33,990,  of  which  $18,920  from  the  United  States,  $7,837  from  Spain,  and 
$4,698  from  Canada;  canned  and  other  preserved  vegetables,  $498,600,  of  which 
$311,560  from  Spain,  $91,756  from  the  United  States,  $47,132  from  France,  $25,117 
from  Belgium,  and  $10,675  from  Italy. 

Beverages  and  oils  were  imported  from  the  following  countries: 


191U 

!  1911 

$2,281,262 

318,543 

341,773 

25.5,929 

44,361 

54,599 

3,296,467 

$2,207,949 

344,581 

312,212 

252,778 

46,701 

59,870 

3,224,093 

Articles  included  in  tliis  class  were:  Olive  oil,  1,319,908  gallons,  worth  $872,211, 
of  which  $801,152  from  Spain,  $58,586  from  the  United  States,  and  $10,932  from  France; 
cottonseed  oil,  274,568  gallons,  worth  $168,831,  of  w'hich  $164,046  from  the  United 
States;  other  food  oils,  $9,168,  nearly  all  from  Europe.  White  wines,  in  bottles,  31,411 
dozen,  worth  $116,104,  of  which  $93,633  from  Spain,  $15,854  from  France,  and  $3,219 
from  Portugal;  in  other  containers,  454,468  gallons,  worth  $193,805,  of  which  $135,758 
from  Spain,  $29,597  from  France,  and  $24,350  from  Italy.  Red  wine,  in  Iwttles,  20,414 
dozen,  worth  $50,756,  of  which  $44,367  from  Spain,  $3,042  from  France,  and  $2,557 
from  the  Uniterl  States;  in  other  containers.  5,055,236  gallons,  worth  $1,103,771,  of 
which  $1,053,530  from  Spain,  $35,710  from  France,  $6,415  from  the  United  States, 
and  $6,180  from  the  Canary  Islands.  Beer,  in  bottles,  413,678  dozen,  worth  $333,514, 
of  which  $229,457  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $81,103  from  the  United  States,  and 
$15,720  from  Germany;  in  other  containers,  26,723  gallons,  worth  $20,511,  of  which 
$10,406  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,640  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,465  from 
Germany.  Cider,  in  bottles,  27,279  dozen,  worth  $53,361,  of  which  $49,599  from  Spain. 
Champagne,  41,101  meters,  worth  $74,961,  of  which  $63,966  from  France,  $8,364  from 
Spain,  and  $2,123  from  the  United  States.  Distilled  liquors  and  cordials,  430,095 
liters,  worth  $215,027,  of  which  $132,994  from  France,  $26,535  from  Germany,  $16,715 
from  the  United  States,  $13,149  from  Spain,  and  $10,270  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Vinegir,  in  barrels,  35,580  gallons,  worth  $9,820,  from  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States. 

Dairy  products  were  imported  from: 


United  States.. . 
United  Kingdom 

Spain . . . 

Cermany . 

France.' . 

Other  countries. 

Total . 


1910  j 

191 1 

$742,717  1 

$7.39, 167 

349.690 

;i52,  i:53 

46,491 

40,808 

:12,451 

.36, 147 

15.. 374 

15,.524 

l.:i37,334  , 

1,47:3,2.52 

2..524.057 

2,6.57.031 

Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  Condensed  milk,  15,611  tons,  worth  $1,823,216, 
of  which  $806,622  from  Norway,  .$623,936  from  the  United  SUttes,  $347,6.33  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $24,401  fntm  Canada;  butter,  849  tons,  worth  $424,978,  of  which 
$271,944  from  Denmark,  .$68,932  from  the  United  States,  $34,934  from  Spain,  $21,305 
from  the  Netherlands,  $14,162  frtun  Germany,  and  $10,227  from  France;  cheese. 
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2,312  tons,  worth  $408,837,  of  which  $298,591  from  the  Netherlands,  $46,299  from  the 
United  States,  $24,538  from  Switzerland,  $12,228  from  Germany,  and  $7,387  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 

All  other  alimentary  substances  were  received  from: 


1910 

1911 

United  States . 

11,029,073 

$1,242,075 

United  Kingdom . i 

188,712 

l!t4,519 

26,082 

24, 185 

26,879 

26,240 

Germany . 

7,453 

7,133 

Other  countries . ' 

2,420,335 

2,804,896 

Total . 

3,699,134 

4,299,048 

Under  this  class  the  imports  were:  Cacao,  176,073  pounds,  worth  $39,408,  of  which 
$30,506  from  the  United  States  and  $4,781  from  Venezuela;  tea,  70  tons,  worth 
$13,717,  of  which  $8,361  from  China  and  $2,466  from  the  United  States;  coffee,  11,697 
tons,  worth  $2,917,410,  of  which  $2,598,490  from  Porto  Rico,  $144,518  from  the  United 
States,  $105,784  from  Venezuela,  and  $65,732  from  Rrazil;  chocolate,  123,862  pounds, 
worth  $24,717,  of  which  $14,461  from  France,  $4,174  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$3,887  from  the  United  States;  confectionery,  1,439,966  pounds,  worth  $165,646,  of 
which  $66,182  from  Spain,  $63,642  from  the  United  States,  $14,064  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $9,766  from  France;  saffron,  13,854  kilos,  worth  $124,190,  nearly  all 
from  Spain;  pepper  and  other  spices,  $20,865,  of  which  $10,560  from  the  United  States, 
$3,081  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,194  from  British  India;  oleomargarine, 
490,196  pounds,  worth  $49,402,  all  from  the  United  States;  eggs,  4,288,608  dozen, 
worth  $926,943,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  articles:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910  i 

1911 

$1,275,803 
346,814  1 
255,163  i 
132,596 
144,732 
411,924 

$1,408,415 

.380,861 

280,041 

165,705 

141,291 

469,978 

Total . 

2.567,032 

2.846,291 

This  classification  included:  Fans,  55,055  kilos,  worth  $56,941,  of  which  $25,837 
from  Japan,  $16,444  from  Spain,  $8,409  from  China,  and  $1,990  from  the  United  States; 
amber,  tortoise  shell,  and  jet,  18,123  kilos,  worth  $94,222,  of  which  $66,789  from  France, 
$13,758  from  Austria-Hungary,  $8,193  from  Germany,  $2,785  from  the  United  States, 
and  $1,150  from  Japan;  articles  of  horn,  25,767  kilos,  worth  $102,326,  of  which  $76,452 
from  France,  $11,012  from  the  United  States,  $7,566  from  Germany,  $4,142  from 
Spain,  and  $2,218  from  Austria-Hungary;  articles  of  celluloid,  50,670  kilos,  worth 
$67,868,  of  which  $37,552  from  France,  $15,153  from  the  United  States,  $8,534  from 
Germany,  $2,576  from  Spain,  and  $2,000  from  Mexico;  oilcloth  for  floors,  923  meters, 
worth  $6,307,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  all  other  oilcloth,  181,270  kilos, 
$82,884,  of  which  $64,756  from  the  United  States,  $10,946  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $5,882  from  Germany;  matches,  41,247  gross,  worth  $40,987,  of  which  $34,562 
from  France  and  $5,939  from  Italy;  rubber  hose  and  other  manufactures  of  rubber, 
84  tons,  worth  $135,980,  of  which  $110,886  from  the  United  States,  $16,298  from  Ger¬ 
many;  toys,  402  tons,  worth  $175,717,  of  which  $103,341  from  Germany,  .$27,084  from 
the  United  States,  $21,418  from  France,  and  $20,484  from  Spain;  walking  canes, 
umbrellas,  and  parasols,  $96,700,  of  which  $52,853  from  Spain,  $15,872  from  the  United 
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KinsidDin,  $8.:{22  fnmi  lli<‘  Canary  Islands,  $(i,;{42  from  (Icrmany,  and  ■'?(). 280  from 
France;  tombstones  and  accessories,  i!l7,42;i,  of  which  816,415  from  the  United  States; 
hats,  K4,5!M)  dozen,  worth  •8464.446,  of  wliich  8167.:{iKt  from  Ital}',  897,228  from  tlie 
United  States,  880,261  from  Ecuador,  837,591  from  France,  $15,527  from  Colombia, 
$12,948  from  Spain,  and  $11,798  from  the  United  Kinijdom;  cartridy'cs  and  caps, 
$22,550.  of  which  $18,409  from  the  United  States,  81.510  from  France;  waterjmK)f 
cloth,  160  tons,  worth  8258,486,  of  wliicli  $144,019  fn)m  the  United  States.  .823,918 
fixan  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,962  from  .Spain,  $10,120  from  France,  and  $6,936  from 
the  Canary  I.slands;  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  142  tons,  worth  $51,273,  all  from 
the  United  States;  articles  not  8j)ecially  mentioned  or  not  classilied  in  the  tariff,  3,764 
tons,  worth  .8779,606,  of  which  .$479,951  from  the  United  States,  $105,722  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $71,721  from  k'nirn'C,  .846,084  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $17,446  from  Brazil. 
816,170  from  Switzerland,  811,776  from  Spain,  and  $10,707  from  Argentina. 

The  last  cla.ssilicalion  in  the  general  table  refers  to  articles  free  of  duty,  whicli  were 
imiK)rted  from  the  following  countries: 

1910  1911 

I  $0,800,049  $7,305,757 

I  220.794  202,757 

97.402  142,0.39 

:  125,087  92,578 

51,00;i  54.081 

I  474.972  583.303 

Total . I  7,775,907  8,441,715 


The  principal  articles  under  this  heading  were;  Manure,  3,880  tfuis,  worth  .$95,356, 
of  which  $65,931  from  the  United  States  and  $28,625  from  Argentina;  paving  stones, 
14,920  tons,  worth  $132, .592,  of  which  $128,878  fmm  Norway;  plows  and  cultivators, 
1,502  tons,  worth  $198, .507,  of  which  $182,164  from  the  United  States  and  $13,697  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  reapers,  175  tons,  worth  $44,200,  of  which  $27,429  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  $14,708  from  the  United  States;  other  agricultural  implements, 
1,211  tons,  worth  $202,332,  of  which  $138,387  from  the  I'nited  States,  .$51,309  fniin  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $11,826  from  Germany;  trees  and  jilants,  $20,958,  of  which 
$18,520  from  the  United  States;  anthracite  coal,  68,507  tons,  worth  $205,613,  of  which 
64,647  tons,  worth  $189, .5.32,  from  the  United  States,  1,051  tons,  worth  $8,810,  from 
Germany,  and  2,809  tons,  worth  $7,271,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bituminous  coal, 
931,272  tons,  worth  $3,049,343,  of  whicli  925,900  tons,  worth  $3,024,537,  from  the 
United  States,  4,4.52  tons,  worth  $17,530,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  920  tons, 
worth  $7,276,  from  Germany;  coke,  27,1.52  tons,  worth  .$77, .589,  of  w'hich  23,950  tons, 
worth  .$65,974,  fnmi  the  United  States  and  3,202  tons,  worth  $11,615,  fnmi  the  United 
Kingdom;  henequen,  hemp,  etc.,  2,189  tons,  worth  $145,733,  of  which  $72,446  from 
the  United  States,  $54,770  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $14,094  from  Mexico; 
printed  IsKiks,  maps,  eti'.,  $61,365,  of  which  $48,265  fnmi  the  United  States,  $6,489 
fnim  Canada,  and  $3,569  from  France;  wiKid  pulp  and  news-jirint  paper,  5,648  tons, 
worth  .$;5:?1,494,  of  which  $232,023  from  the  United  States,  .$42,696  fniin  France,  and 
$32,593  fnmi  Canada;  unjdaned  pine  lumber,  167,474  M  ftiet,  worth  .$2,625,081,  of 
which  $2,265,395  fnmi  the  United  States,  $252,299  fnmi  Canada,  $73,783  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  .$33,237  from  the  British  West  Indies;  fresh  fish,  782,256  pounds, 
worth  $'26,260,  all  fnmi  the  United  States;  mineral  waters,  1,079,686  liters,  worth 
$173,368,  of  which  .$86,906  fnmi  Spain,  .$:19,42I  fnmi  France,  $26,384  fniin  Belgium, 
and  $15,4.39  fniin  the  United  States;  cheesecloth,  1.35  tons,  worth  $95,451,  all  from  the 
United  States;  barbed  fence  wire,  7,691  tons,  worth  .$352, .583,  of  which  $342,913  from 
the  United  States  and  $5,203  from  Belgium;  other  free  imports  not  classified,  5,492 
tons,  worth  $4.57,030,  of  which  $414,3.57  from  the  United  States. 


I'nited  States.... 
United  Kinpiloni. 

Spain . 

France . 

Cermany . 

Other  countries.. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  ex))orts  By  countries  for  the  jtast  three  fiscal  years  were: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Other  American  countries . 

other  K.uropean  countries . 

.Ml  other  countries . 

.  *109.407,Gi:{ 

.  5.01.3,676 

.  4.053.960 

.  1,216.275 

.  865.519 

.  2.1)60.971 

.  1,081.241  1 

.  411.814  ! 

$12!t,32S.507 
10,696.289 
3.646,398 
1,549,0.80 
727,297 
3,:i91,216 
915, 175 
655.058 

$113,450,732 
5,086,762 
3,691,711 
1,4U5,:156 
745. 197 
3.326.;i83 
822,608 
650.116 

Total . 

.  124.711.069 

150.909,020 

129,178.865 

Included  under  “Other  American  countries”  for  1911,  arc:  Canada,  $1,139,140; 
Argentina,  $870,625;  Uruguay,  $396,864;  Colombia,  $143,535;  Panama,  $100,185; 
Mexico,  $93,678;  Dutch  West  Indies,  $64,578;  Puerto  Rico,  $37,304;  and  Costa  Rica, 
$31,457.  Under  “Other  European  countries”:  Belgium,  $245,043;  Netherlands, 
$210,021;  Austria-Hungary,  $166,537;  Gibralter,  $68,408;  Portugal,  $48,600;  Italy, 
$45,663;  and  Russia,  $23,482.  Under  “All  other  countries”:  Australia,  $380,387; 
Canary  Islands,  $116,624;  French  Africa,  $53,270;  British  Africa,  $53,040;  and  Egynt, 
$19,102. 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $106,615,291;  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  $5,697,312;  to  Gennany,  $3,640,563;  to  France,  $1,.307,517;  and 
to  Spain,  $458,923. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  by  articles  from  Cuba  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years: 


.\nimals  and  animal  products; 

Live  animals . . 

Hide.s  and  skins . 

Other  animal  product.s . 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar . 

Molasses . 

Confectionery . 

Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables: 

Fniits . 

Grains  and  vegetables . 

Marine  product.s: 

Tortoise  shell . 

Sponges . 

Mineral  products: 

Asphalt . 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores. 

Old  metals . 

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers . 

Wood . 


Dyes  and  tanning  material 
Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured . 

Manufiictures  of . 

Miscellaneous: 

Hee  product.s . 

Distilled  products . 

Other  articles . 

Rci'xporlations . 

Money . 

Total . 


I 


1909 

1910 

1911 

138,580 
1,482, 108 
72,757 

$14,623 

1,894,738 

108,280 

$17,76.3 

1,707.434 

88.062 

79, 130, 181 
1,556,695 
47, 194 

108,762,6,32 

1,477,756 

44,007 

8.5, 16.8.933 
1,197,433 
48.000 

2.  .359, 397 
674,850 

2,098.089 

453,083 

1,835.952 

437,732 

64,843 

271,596 

36,828 

3.54,855 

39,235 
299, 139 

47,586 

3.362.289 

82,751 

13,499 

4,3.50,476 

2,299 

13,711 

3,874,172 

162 

74,891 

1,516,356 

5 

37,431 

1.663..398 

40 

48,  .540 
2, 109,890 
40 

19.a84.704 

12,900.490 

15,450.943 

12,42;{.007 

16,888,761 

13,098.982 

985,952 
359,6.55 
;!26, 718 
271,471 

703,680 

;t.56.0,37 

216,668 

436,651 

747.852 
4:n,54:< 
174, 4441 
314.256 
636,827 

124,711.069 

150,909.020 

129, 178, 86,5 

65992— Bull.  6—13 - 13 
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Live  animals:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


i*iiu  lull 


United  Slates.... 
United  Kingdom 

Spain . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


$9,3}4  S9,971 

2,S0«  1,177 

200  '  250 

2.2X3  6,365 


14.62!  17,763 


Included  in  this  class  were:  173  head  of  cattle,  worth  $5,795,  of  which  104  head,  worth 
$4,000,  to  the  Dominican  Republic;  turtles,  $6,713,  all  to  the  United  States. 

Hides  and  skins:  The  exports  were: 


United  States . 

(lermany . 

France . . 

Other  countries. . . 

Total . 


1910  1911 


$522,112  $421,6(>9 

1,070,494  975,109 

195,724  2!7,276 

106,408  73,380 


1,894,7:58  1,707,4:54 


The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Cattle  hides,  1,267  tons,  worth 
$1,660,294,  of  which  $950,889  to  Germany,  $401,749  to  the  United  States,  $234,376  to 
France,  $38,320  to  the  Netherlands,  and  $.34,550  to  Belgium;  other  hides  and  skins, 
150  tons,  worth  $37,020,  of  which  $24,220  to  Germany,  $9,800  to  the  United  States, 
and  $3,000  to  France. 

Other  animal  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  States. . 

tiermany . 

France,  i . 

Other  countries 

Total. . . . 


1910 

1911 

$86,501 

}6(>,685 

11,670 

1,40:! 

l,i:54 

1,164 

8,975 

6,110 

Included  in  the  above  class  were :  Homs,  hoofs,  and  bones,  2,074  tons,  worth  $57,530, 
of  which  $45,290  to  United  States,  $5,860  to  Belgium,  and  $5,458  to  Germany;  other 
animal  products,  368  tons,  worth  $30,532,  of  which  $21,395  to  the  United  States,  and 
$8,645  to  Germany. 

Sugar:  The  exports  of  sugar  were: 


1910 

1911 

$102, 445,805 

$85,081,624 

83,605 

238 

3,466 

United  Kingdom . . 

France . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . . 

5,995,288 

150,000 

325 

171,214 

Total . 

108,762,632 

85, 168,933 

Included  in  the  above  were:  Crude  sugar,  3,311,6.38,408  pounds,  worth  $84,544,291, 
of  which  3,307,515,646  pounds,  wmrth  $84,457,015,  to  the  United  States,  and  4,077,180 
pounds,  worth  $83,(i05,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  refined  sugar,  11,646,492  pounds, 
worth  $643,748,  practically  all  to  the  UinWd  States. 
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Molasses:  The  exports  of  molars  were: 


1910  1911 


J894,475  ?720,619 

583,030  470,682 

27  27 

224  105 

1,477,756  1,197,433 


This  title  includes  molasses  and  sugar  sirup.  Of  the  former  the  expiorts  were 
21,992,541  gallons,  worth  $718,961,  to  United  States  and  12,982,039  gallons,  worth 
$476,677,  to  United  Kingdom. 

Confectionery:  The  exports  of  confectionery  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  States . 

S30,443 

2,285 

1,512 

781 

250 

8,736 

$30,377 

3,086 

l,3!t3 

676 

350 

12,118 

Total . 

44,007 

48,000 

Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables:  The  principal  exports  in  this  classification  were 
5,494,000  coconuts,  worth  $123,428,  practically  all  to  the  United-  States;  oranges, 
3,609,817  pounds,  worth  $63,910,  of  which  $62,939  to  the  United  States;  pineapples, 
25,775  tons,  worth  $878,145,  of  which  $875,077  to  the  United  States;  bananas,  40,984 
tons,  worth  $754,707,  of  which  $754,682  to  the  United  States;  other  fruits,  473  tons, 
worth  $14,973,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States;  cacao,  2,384,420  pounds,  worth 
$250,829,  of  which  $106,825  to  France,  $84,230  to  the  United  States,  $38,448  to  Ger- 
niany,  and  $14,464  to  the  Netherlands;  vegetables,  $186,337,  of  which  $184,943  to  the 
United  States. 

Marine  products:  Under  this  heading  the  exports  were: 


1910 

1911 

$155,4:19 

121,613 

73,084 

26,899 

14,648- 

$143,800 
107,632 
57, 16:1 
21,740 
6,039 

391,683 

338,374 

This  class  included:  Tortoise  shell,  3,637  kilos,  worth  $39,235,  of  which  $24,205  to 
France,  $13,780  to  Germany,  and  $1,250  to  the  Unitetl  States;  sponges,  321,303  kilos, 
worth  $299,139,  of  which  60,407  kilos,  worth  $119,595,  to  France,  193,431  kilos,  worth 
$106,582,  to  the  United  States,  and  39,530  kilos,  worth  $57,163,  to  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom. 

Mineral  products:  In  1911  the  asphalt  exports  amounterl  to  1,769  tons,  worth 
$13,711,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  the  Uniterl  States. 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores:  Copper  ore,  68,709  tons,  worth  $530,730,  all  to  the 
United  States;  iron  ore,  1,245,593  tons,  worth  $3,325,672,  all  to  the  United  States. 

Forest  products:  Under  vegetable  fibers,  the  principal  export  was:  Yarey  palm 
fiber,  1,215  tons,  worth  $44,040,  of  which  $36,789  to  Germany,  $2,055  to  the  United 
States,  and  $2,042  to  Dutch  West  Indies. 


Cniteil  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

(iermany . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 
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Woods:  The  exports  were: 


United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . 

Totai . 


1910 

1911 

*954,862 

*1,228,267 

247,371 

347,812 

261,370 

312,179 

49,:i38 

114,617 

40,886 

29,662 

109, 571 

77,353 

1,663,398 

2,109,890 

Included  in  thisclass  were:  Cedar,  22,072  M  feet,  worth  .?!, 102,306,  of  which  $842,512 
to  the  United  States,  $204,051  to  Germany,  and  $51,290  to  the  Netherlands;  mahogany, 
16,535  M  feet,  worth  $810,702,  of  which  $298,955  to  the  United  States,  $297,030  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  $114,383  to  France,  $38,015  to  Germany,  $20,672  to  Spain,  $18,884 
to  Belgium,  and  $13,005  to  the  Netherlands;  other  woods,  2,035  M  feet,  worth  $136,882, 
of  which  $80,871  to  the  United  States  and  $47,523  to  the  United  Kingdom;  furniture, 
$10,975,  of  which  $7,912  to  the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  wood,  $41,156,  of 
which  $25,225  to  I’lierto  Rico,  $7,205  to  Uruguay,  and  $5,929  to  the  United  States, 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured:  The  exjmrts  were: 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Other  countries . . 

Total . 


1910 

1911 

*12,785,047 

*14,319,155 

i  68,756 

39,478 

824,343 

791,046 

!  60,251 

58,480 

328, 770 

363,761 

i  1,333,776 

1,316,841 

^  15,450,943 

16,888,761 

Leaf  tobacco,  30,274,556  pounds,  worth  $13,869,044,  of  which  $20,241,404  pounds, 
worth  $11,512,130,  to  the  United  States;  3,815,209  pounds,  worth  $790,861,  to  Germany; 
1,113,681  pounds,  worth  $412,212,  to  t.'anada;  741,348  pounds,  worth  $366,142,  to  Argen¬ 
tina;  2,851,689  pounds,  worth  $363,761,  to  Spain;  396,222  pounds,  worth  $120,075,  to 
Austria-Uungary;  279,687  pounds,  worth  $98,059,  to  Uruguay;  95,801  pounds,  worth 
$58,480,  to  France;  82,620  pounds,  worth  $36,806,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  130,462 
pounds,  worth  $20,899,  to  Portiigal;  144,227  pounds,  worth  $18,752,  to  Gibraltar;  59,714 
pounds,  worth  $16,85t),  to  Mexico;  138,670  pounds,  worth  $15,373,  to  Africa;  and  43,625 
pounds,  worth  $13,723,  to  Chile;  stems,  4,939,578  pounds,  worth  $3,019,117,  of  which 
$2,807,02i  to  the  United  States,  $171,419  to  Canada,  and  $27,364  to  Argentina. 

Tobacco,  manufactured:  The  exports  were: 


United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Otiicr  countries. . 

Total . 


1910 


$4,2i:{.837 
3,047,834 
1,077,184 
706,158  i 
250,394  I 
2,527,600  I 

12,423,007  ' 


1911 


$4,311,141 

3,976,124 

1,188,463 

683,437 

290,212 

2,649,605 

13,098,982 


Cigars,  178,768,000,  worth  $12,542,070,  of  which  56,000,000,  worth  $4,294,553,  to  the 
United  States;  62,617,000,  worth  $3,956,154,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  16,524,000,  worth 
$1,178,639,  to  Germany;  9,233,000,  worth  $653,930,  to  France;  9,351,0<X),  worth  $549,199. 
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to  Canada;  3,767,000,  worth  $440,675  to  Argentina;  6,329,000,  worth  $377,853,  to  Aus¬ 
tralia;  3,804,000,  worth  $285,884,  to  Spain;  3,179,  worth  $267,697,  to  Chile;  784,000, 
worth  $79,176,  to  Uruguay;  812,000,  worth  $53,040,  to  French  Africa;  cheroots  and  ciga¬ 
rettes,  13,506,648  boxes,  worth  $379,446,  of  which  $95,618  to  Colombia,  $78,868  to 
Panama,  $52,059  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  $24,941  to  Chile,  $17,510  to  Peru,  $15,297 
to  Mexico,  $14,927  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  $14,511  to  British  West  Indies;  smoking 
tobacco,  491,492  pounds,  worth  $177,406,  of  which  $35,274  to  Colombia,  $25,215  to 
France,  $24,845  to  Gibraltar,  $18,250  to  French  Africa,  $15,533  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $11,335  to  the  United  States. 

Bee  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910  ! 

1 

1911 

Germany . . 

United  States . \ 

France . , 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  countries . 

Total . ' 

$.309,571 
190.257 
11.990 
415  i 
185,447  1 

$295,391 

201.223 

45,762 

1,044 

204,432 

70.3.080 

747,852 

Under  this  heading  are  included:  Wax,  1,893,456  pounds,  worth  $353,634,  of  which 
$179,256  to  Germany,  $148,973  to  the  United  States,  and  $18,625  to  Russia;  honey, 
7,526,197  pounds,  worth  $394,218,  of  which  $125,800  to  Belgium,  $116,135  to  Ger¬ 
many,  $52,250  to  the  Unit<“d  States,  $50,899  to  the  Netherlands,  and  $44,024  to  France. 
Distillecl  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Germany . 

Otlier  countries . 

Total . 

;  $08,008 

'  20,919 

2.471 
840 
10 

201.3,123 

$97,828 
12,017 
0),  106 
1,198 
16 

313.778 

350,037 

1 

431,543 

Includcni  in  distilled  products  were:  Brandy,  1,495,466  gallons,  worth  $389,585,  of 
which  $207,204  to  Uniguay,  $82,978  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $52,973  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  $20,918  to  Argentina,  and  $12,128  to  Spain;  alcohol,  40,412  gallons,  worth 
$13,710,  of  which  $11,000  to  Costa  Rica,  and  $2,600  to  the  United  Kingdom;  rum, 
58,635  gallons,  worth  $25,816,  of  which  $12,250  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,144  to 
Porto  Rico,  and  $3,623  to  the  United  States. 

Other  articles:  Under  this  heading  are  included  phannaceutical  products,  $34,133, 
of  which  $15,995  to  the  United  States,  and  $15,169  to  Mexico;  starch,  $11,225,  of 
which  $9,324  to  Mexico. 

Reexportations:  The  great  bulk  of  th<‘  reexports  went  to  the  United  States,  $258,385. 


A  recent  executive  decree,  issued  through  the  department  of  the 
interior,  directs  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Misiones  to  take 
possession,  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Government,  of  the 
ISLANDS  and  islets  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Re})uhlic  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Brazil  on  October  4,  1910.  The  islands 
referred  to  are  situated  in  the  Uruguay  River  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Cuareim  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pepiri-Guazu  River,  and 
in  the  Iguazu  River  below  its  juncture  with  the  San  Antonio  River. 
The  Iguazu  Falls  are  allotted  to  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  accordance 

with  the  treaties  of  October  2,  1903,  and  August  4,  1904. - The 

maj'or  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  selected  Palermo  Park,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  park  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  the 
most  suitable  site  for  the  WASHINGTON  ^MONUMENT  presented 
to  Argentina  by  North  Americans  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Argentine  Republic. - The  minister  of  public  works 

of  the  Argentine  Government  has  approved  the  transfer  to  Vickei’s 
Son  &  Maxim,  for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  SHIPBUILD¬ 
ING.  yards  on  the  Santiago  River.  Mr.  Percy  Grant  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  eompan}"  in  Buenos  Aires. - The  provincial  com¬ 

mittee,  which  is  to  organize  the  festivities  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  CENTENARY  of  the  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  has  petitioned  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  for  a  subsidy  of  100,000  pesos 

to  defray  the  expenses  connected  therewith. - A  proposal  has  been 

made  to  the  municipality  of  Rosario  by  the  director  of  public  works 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  LAUNDRY  in  which  to  wash  the 
clothing  from  the  different  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  building  is 

estimated  to  cost  15,000  pesos. - The  South  American  Railway  Co. 

has  petitioned  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Rosario  for  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  submit  tenders  for  the  new  route  of 

ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS. - The  port  of  SAN  BLAS  is  said  to 

have  the  best  natural  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  as  the  surrounding  country  is  capable  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  cereals,  fruit,  and  stock,  the  future  of  this  port  is 
most  promising. - The  BUDGET  for  1913,  submitted  to  the  legis¬ 

lature  by  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  6,137,095  and  6,097,227  pesos,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  largest  single  source  of  income  is  the  tax  on  sugar. 

which  amounts  to  1,350,000  pesos. - ^The  Argentine  Government  has 

appointed  Albert  W.  Brickwood  VICE  CONSUL  of  Argentina  at 
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Chicago. - The  consul  general  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  Gua¬ 

temala  has  informed  his  Government  that  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  has  decided  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  importation  of  Argentine 
CORN.  The  consul  general  believes  that  if  the  first  shipment  proves 
satisfactor}"  a  permanent  market  will  be  established  in  Guatemala  for 

this  cereal. - During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  production  of 

WEALTH  in  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  1,123,830,112  Ar¬ 
gentine  gold  pesos,  made  up  of  the  following  items :  Agricultural  and 
forestal  products,  672,912,190;  stock  products,  394.917,922;  mineral 
products,  42,000,000;  and  hunting  and  fishery  products,  14,000,000. 
The  per  capita  production  during  the  period  mentioned  was  149.84 

Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0,965  United  wStates  currency) . - 

The  Bahia  Blanca  STOCK  FAIR,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bahia  Blanca  Rural  Society  in  October  last,  sold  domestic  animals 

and  fowls  to  the  amount  of  150,000  pesos. - A  HOSPITAL  for  the 

treatment  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  city  of  Bahia  Blanca. - A  STOCK  EXHIBITION 

wjus  held  at  Palermo  Park,  Buenos  Aires,  by  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society  from  November  3  to  6,  1912.  The  Argentine  Government 
distributed  100,000  pesos,  paper,  in  prizes. - A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  board  of  sanitary  works  to  effect 
(!redit  operations  for  the  WATER  AND  SEWERACIE  system  of  the 
federal  capital  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  Argentine  gold  pesos.  It 
is  estimated  that  under  this  arrangement  the  new  water  service  will 
be  ready  by  the  close  of  1913  and  the  now  sewerage  service  by  the 

middle  of  1915. - A  committee  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 

Brazilian,  Urugua3'an,  and  Argentine  Governments  is  engaged  on  a 
SURVEY  of  the  rapids  of  the  upper  Urugiuiy,  with  the  object  of 
rejiorting  upon  the  feasibility  of  using  the  water  power  of  those  rapids 

for  generating  electricity. - In  Villa  del  Rosario,  Department  of 

Rio  Segundo,  a  large  factory  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  FLAX  WASTE,  now  burned  by  the  colonists  as  a  worthless 
-  j)roduct.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000  tons  of  exportable  fiber  can  be 

produced  from  the  material  now  on  hand. - A  decree  has  been 

issued  bj"  the  department  of  public  works  declaring  void  the  conces¬ 
sion  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  port  in  the  bay  of  SAMBO- 
ROMBOM  because  of  the  failure  of  the  concessionaries  to  continue 
construction  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  decree.  A 

guaranty  of  50,000  pesos  is  forfeited  to  the  Government. - The 

exports  of  CORN  from  the  Argentine  Republic  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1912,  amounted  to  more  than  3,500,000  tons.  An  ofiicial 
estimate  of  the  probable  exports  of  this  cereal  during  the  present  year 

is  5,000,000  tons. - ^From  July,  1911,  to  the  middle  of  October,  1912, 

the  Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  RAILWAY  has  opened  to  public  traffic 

536  kilometers  of  new*  line  and  established  27  new  stations. - 

MOTOR  CYCLES  are  used  chieflj*  as  a  method  of  covering  considerable 
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distances  in  everyday  ail'aii’s,  rather  than  simply  for  pleasure. 
The  customs  duty  is  25  per  cent  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  $339.68  per 
machine.  There  is  no  reason  wh}’  a  machine  selliii"  at  $335  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  City  should  not  find  a  {j;ood  market  in  Ar^^entina.  Two 
hundred  machines  have  been  sold  in  the  last  two  months,  the  demand 
comin"  chiefly  from  the  remote  country  districts,  where  the  less  used 

roads  remain  in  fair  condition  except  during  bad  weather. - During 

the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1912,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
American  consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  United  States  received 
products  from  Argentina  to  the  amount  of  $5,504,539.70;  from  the 
same  country  Porto  Rico  received  $21,339.62;  increase  to  United 
States  over  1911,  $1,562,232.03;  increase  to  Porto  Rico  over  1911, 

$2,073.27. - The  de])artment  of  STATISTICS  of  the  ministry  of 

agriculture  reports  that  the  year  has  been  marked  by  progress  in 
pastoral,  forestal,  and  mining  industries,  the  figures  showing  the 
remarkable  results  of  the  labor  of  a  population  not  much  exceeding 
7,000,000.  The  report  continues:  “With  ordinarily  favorable  sea¬ 
sons,  the  ])roduction  of  the  land  will  increase  every  year  in  greater 

proportion  than  the  consuming  power  of  the  jmpulation.” - ^^fhe 

Direccion  General  de  Ferrocarriles  (general  administration  of  railways) 
has  been  authorized  to  call  for  tendei's  in  Europe  and  the  United 

States  for  three  492-foot  BRIDGES  for  the  State  lines. - The  Bahia 

Blanca  municipality  has  a])j)roved  j)lans  for  a  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  be  $3,500,000  Argentine.  The  work 
will  be  paid  for  in  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent 

accunndating  amortization. - EXPORTS  to  the  United  ^States 

invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  general  in  Buenos  Aires  during 
the  quarti'r  ended  S<‘])tember  30,  1912,  were  valued  at  $5,504,540,  as 
compared  with  $3,942,308  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1911,  an 
increase  of  $1,562,232.  The  principal  item  was  hides,  valued  at 
$3,417,587. 

On  December  17,  1912,  the  SENATE  RATIFIED  the  (’OX- 
VEXTIOXS  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  held 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  relative  to  PATENTS,  trademarks,  copy¬ 
rights,  and  the  settlement  of  pecuniaiy  claims. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Bolivian  CUSTOMHOUSE  from  La  Quiaca  to  Tupiza,  where 
it  was  formerly  located.  The  same  bill  specifies  that  the  customhouses 
at  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Uyuni,  Tarija,  Tupiza,  Yacuiba,  Villa  Bella, 
Puerto  Suarez,  Cobija,  and  Abuna  shall  have  offices  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  respective  towns.  The  proposed  law  further  provides 
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that  the  establishment  of  now  customhouses  or  the  transfer  or  abo¬ 
lition  of  customhouses  now  in  existence  is  a  function  of  the  legislative 

power.- - The  first  shipments  of  this  year’s  COCA  crop  to  the  local 

markets  of  Bolivia  began  in  October  last.  The  opening  quotations 
wore  comparatively  low,  but  the  excellent  quality  of  Bolivian  coca 
has  created  a  demand  for  that  article  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  cheapness  with  which  this  product  can  be  cultivated  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  Bolivia  insures  handsome  returns  to  those  engaging  in  the 
coca  industry  in  favorable  localities  with  sufficient  capital  and  on  a 

large  scale. - ^The  department  of  public  works  has  ordered  by 

cable  3,000  meters  of  3-inch  PIPING  for  the  Sacaba  waterworks  to 

be  used  in  supplying  the  town  of  Sacaba  with  potable  water. - A 

company  for  the  exploitation  of  mines  and  the  SMELTING  of  ores 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  In  treating  ores  this 
company  will  employ  the  system  of  smelting  inventeil  by  its  director, 
Sr.  Corvalfin,  who  has  asked  for  a  15-year  patent  covering  his  proc¬ 
esses. - According  to  a  law  promulgated  on  August  15,  1912, 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  is  declared  free  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bolivia.  The  only  charge  made  against  the  student  is  a  matricu¬ 
lation  fee  of  7.50  bolivianos  in  advance  per  semester,  which  fee  is  not 

collected  hi  the  case  of  indigent  pupils. - A  GEOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY  has  been  organized  in  Potosi,  Bolivia,  by  Manuel  Vicente 
Ballivian. - About  75  per  cent  of  the  REVENUES  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Bolivia  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  -the  proceeds  from 
this  source  in  1911  amounting  to  12,728,951  bolivianos,  of  which 
sum  8,208,524  bolivianos  were  duties  on  imports,  3,990,957  on 

exports,  and  523,470  bolivianos,  surcharges,  etc. - According  to  the 

report  of  the  Bolivian  consid  general  in  New  York,  Don  Adolfo 
BaUivian,  the  total  amount  of  United  States  PRODUCTS  DESTINED 
FOR  BOLIVIA  for  the  month  of  October  was  valued  at  $220,320.05. 
Of  this  amount  $101,585.25  entered  the  country  via  the  port  of 
MoUendo  and  Lake  Titicaca.  For  the  month  of  November  the  total 
amount  of  goods  entering  Bolivia  from  the  United  States  was 
$115,723.08;  the  greater  bulk.  $50,704.30,  passing  through  the  port 
of  Antofagasta.  These  supjilies  are  composed  largely  of  machinery, 
oils,  foodstuffs,  flour,  etc.  Through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  large 
quantities  of  American  products  are  also  exported  to  Bolivia,  the 

above  figures  referring  only  to  the  New  York  consulate. - The 

house  of  W.  R.  Grace  A  Co.  has  OPENED  A  BRANCH  of  the 
La  Paz  establishment  in  Arica,  with  Manuel  V.  Ballivian,  jr.,  as 
resident  manager.  Senor  Ballivian  was  formerly  the  secretary  of 
the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington. - It  is  hoped  that  by  Feb¬ 

ruary,  1913,  the  NEW  RAILWAY  lino  from  Viacha  to  La  Paz  will 
be  completed;  this  is  a  j)rolongation  of  the  Arica  line  and  when 

completed  will  give  La  Paz  two  lines  to  Viacha,  a  terminal  point. - 

In  order  to  encourage  SETTLEMENTS  under  military  regime  in  the 
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northoastcrn  soctions  of  the  Kcpublic,  along  the  Brazilian  borders, 
the  Government  offers  free  land  and  tools  and  free  transportation  for 

individuals  and  families.- - A  recent  press  despatch  states  that  a 

bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Bolivian  Congress,  which  proposes  to 
impose  a  heavy  TAX  OX  BACHELORS  of  24  years  of  age  and 

over. - A  recent  despatch  states  that  the  deputies  for  Potosi  are 

urging  the  Government  to  decree  the  prolongation  of  the  projected 
Tupiza  railway  to  Potosi  via  Cotagaita,  in  order  to  afford  that  mining 

center  direct  railway  connection  with  the  Argentine  Republic. - 

Senor  Adolfo  Calderon  Cousino,  consul  general  of  Chile  in  Bolivia, 
estimates  £2,600,000  as  the  amount  of  Chilean  money  invested 
in  mines  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  Of  this  sum  £500,000  is 
considered  a  total  loss,  £600,000  invested  in  enterprises  not  now 
paying  dividends,  and  £1,500,000  in  investments  which  are 
profitable  at  tbe  present  time.  The  £600,000  referred  represent 
princii)ally  capital  engaged  in  new  mining  enterprises  and  explora¬ 
tion  work,  most  of  which  promises  to  become  more  or  less  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  near  future.  Among  the  companies  now  paying 
dividends  the  Oruro  Mining  Co.,  which  is  a  silver  and  tin  property 
ca{>italiz(vl  at  £320,000,  earns  annually  the  approximate  equivalent 
of  $800,000  United  States  gold.  The  shares  of  this  com  pany  have 
a  face  value  of  20  Chilean  pesos  each,  and  a  market  value  at  the 
present  time  of  135  Clfiiean  pesos  each.  Among  the  other  Chilean 
mining  companies  the  following  are  the  most  important;  San  Jose  de 
Oruro  y  Alantana,  a  silver  and  tin  property  capitalized  at  £400,000, 
the  (‘stimated  annual  profits  of  which  are  $80,000  United  States  gold; 
the  Llagua  Tin  Mines,  wdth  a  capital  of  £425,000,  the  annual  profits 
of  which  are  £160,000;  the  Oploca  Mining  &  Agricultural  Co.,  with 
a  ca])ital  of  £140,000  and  an  earning  capacity  of  $240,000  annually; 
the  Totoral  Tin  Mining  Co.,  with  an  original  capital  of  £150,000  and 
an  earning  capacity  of  $80,000,  United  States  gold  annually,  and  the 
Corocoro  copper  mines,  acquired  by  Chilean  capitalists  in  1876  for 
500,000  Chilean  gold  pesos,  the  profits  of  which  from  that  date  up 
to  the  present  time  have  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000  United  States 
gold.  The  Corocoro  copper  mines  are  the  only  copper  mines  in 
Bolivia  worked  on  a  large  scale  with  Chilean  capital.  Heretofore  the 
exploitation  of  copper  in  Bolivia  has  been  greatly  hampered  because 
of  high  freight  rates,  but  now  that  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  has 
been  constructed  and  a  branch  line  projected  to  Oruro,  it  is  thought 
that  there  will  soon  be  increased  activity  in  the  exploitation  of  copper 
mines  in  the  districts  traversed  by  this  railway  and  its  branches. 
The  consul  general  estimates  that  there  are  £400,000  of  Chilean  money 
invested  in  Bolivia  in  business  other  than  mining,  so  that  the  grand 
total  of  Chilean  investments  made  in  Bolivia  up  to  the  present  time 
aggregates  £3.000,000. 


Tourists  who  have  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  AERIAL  RAILWAY  which  is  being  constructed  to  the  top  of 
the  famous  Sugar  Loaf,  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Bay  of  Rio.  The  line  has  been  completed  from  the  station  at 
the  Praia  Vermelha  to  the  Morro  da  Urea,  a  distance  of  600  meters, 
where  there  is  a  station,  and  from  that  point  it  will  run  another  800 
meters  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  The  car,  driven  by  electricity, 
is  suspended  in  the  air  by  wires  and  has  a  capacity  of  20  persons. 
The  entire  trip  of  1,400  meters  will  take  but  12  minutes  and  will 

afford  visitors  an  entirely  new  and  wonderful  view  of  the  harbor. - 

From  oflicial  figures  relative  to  the  IRON  industry  of  Brazil  which 
have  just  been  published  it  is  learned  that  the  importations  of  raw 
material  (such  as  steel  and  iron  bars,  etc.)  so  far  in  1912  amount 
in  value  to  32,214,012  mUreis  (milreis  paper,  equals  approximately 
.$0.3245),  while  other  iron  proilucts,  such  as  iron  wire,  galvanized 
sheets,  railway  appurtenances,  etc.,  amounted  to  46,125,960  milreis,  or 
a  total  of  iron  imports  to  the  value  of  78,339,972  milreis,  something 

over  $26,000,000  in  United  States  currency. - ^The  Government  of 

the  State  of  Minas  has  recently  issued  regulations  for  the  holding  of 
agricultural  FAIRS  in  the  State.  The  fairs  wall  be  open  for  the 
exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  such  as  cattle,  dair}' 
products,  poultry,  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  and  hand¬ 
some  money  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  arc  instituted  for  the  different 
classes  of  exhibits.  The  first  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Bello  Horizonte  on 
January  15,  1913,  and  is  to  last  for  five  days.  The  Hamburg  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Lamport  and  Holt,  and  the  Prince  steamship  lines  have  all 
established  NEW  SERVICES  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports, 
so  that  now  the  traveling  public  Is  guaranteed  a  minimum  service 
of  seven  voyages  per  month.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Brazilian 
Review  the  fact  is  noted  that  frequently  papers  and  letters  are 
received  from  New  York  bearing  a  later  date  than  any  from  England, 
thus  showing  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  condition  of  traffic 

and  communication  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. - 

The  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  signed  a  decree  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works  to  open 
a  special  credit  of  80,000$000  reis  (about  $26,000  United  States  cur¬ 
rency)  for  expenses  connected  with  the  development  of  navigation 

and  commerce  of  the  port  of  SANTOS. - ^The  Sociedade 

Anonyma  Collegio  Bello  Horizonte,  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
160:000$000  reis  (about  $52,000  United  States  currency)  has  been 
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registered  in  Bello  llorizontc  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  MODEL 
SCHOOL. - The  President  of  Brazil  lias  signed  a  deeree  author¬ 

izing  the  Soeiedade  Anonyma  de  Peculios  A  Universal,  a  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The  company  begins 
wdth  a  cajiital  of  100,000  milreis  with  permission  to  increase  to 

500,000  mUreis. - A  national  rubber  convention  will  be  held  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  from  May  13  to  May  28,  1913,  and  iimtations  have 
been  sent  to  the  presidents  and  governors  of  the  several  rubber  pro¬ 
ducing  States  by  the  minister  of  agriculture.  The  main  object  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  collect  in  one  jilace  all  sorts  of  samples  of  Brazilian 
RUBBER  and  to  get  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
industry  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  the 

law  of  January  5,  which  pro\'ides  for  the  defense  of  rubber. - 

Companhia  Industrial  Mucury  is  the  name  of  a-  joint  STOCK  COM¬ 
PANY  recently  formed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  working 
national  timber,  purchasing  and  selling  land,  and  exploiting  mining 
industries.  The  capital  is  500,000  milreis  (milreis  equals  about 

$0.3245  United  States  currency)  di\*ided  into  2,500  shares. - 

The  Brazil  TOBACCO  COMPANY  (Ltd.)  has  been  registered  in 
London.  It  will  comprise  nine  factories  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  other  cities.  The  capital  will  be  £625,000  in  6  i)er  cent  deben¬ 
tures,  7,000  preferred  shares  of  £1,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  and 

1,250,000  ordinary  shares  of  10  shillings  each. - According  to 

recent  advices  the  Algoas  &  Northern  Railway  Co,  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  London.  The  capital  is  £250,000  and  the  object  is  to 
acquire  permission  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  .Vlagoas,  or 
purchase  a  concession  already  granted,  for  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  to  start  from  Lourenco  de  Albuquerque  or  Bomjardim 
on  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  and  run  to  the  north  of  the  State  to 
the  district  of  Jaculu'pe,  with  branches  running  in  various  directions 

from  the  main  line. - The  following  from  the  Brazilian  Re^'^ew 

of  November  12  shows  the  activity  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
RECLAIMING  LANDS  from  the  marshes  known  as  the  “baixada” 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro:  ‘‘Amongst  the  recent  decrees  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  one  authoriz¬ 
ing  that  department  to  open  a  credit  of  2,769,384  milreis  or  £184,625 
for  the  work  of  clearing  the  bed  of  the  river  Estrella  and  its  affluents 
in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  “baixada”  or  marsh  land.  Work  is  going  on 
apace  on  the  clearing  of  the  various  rivers  in  the  baixada,  and  it  is 
now  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  large  barges  being  towed  by  electrie 
launches  and  carrying  various  produce  to  the  Rio  markets.  All  along 
the  Leopoldina  line,  too,  market  gardens  are  springing  up  and  the 
fertile  soil,  which  the  Jesuits  knew  so  well  how  to  work,  is  once  more 
being  brought  into  cultivation.  Since  writing  the  above  we  notice 
that  further  credits  of  528:217$625  milreis,  1.525 :210$.50()  milreis,  and 
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794:  SSOO.lsy  niilreis  luive  been  opened  for  the  clearing  of  the  rivers 

Merity,  Guaj)y,  Mage,  and  Iguassu,  all  in  the  “Baixada,” - 

A  recent  report  from  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  llio 
de  Janeiro  states  that  the  EXPOllTS  from  Brazil,  excluding  specie, 
during  1911,  amounted  to  $324,919,767,  against  $310,006,438  in  1910. 
The  United  States  continues  to  he  Brazil’s  best  customer,  having 
purchased  3o. 6  ])er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  for  1911, 

compared  with  36.1  per  cent  for  1910. - The  United  States, 

instead  of  being  the  fourth  largest  consumer  of  Brazilian  CACAO, 
became  in  1911  second  after  Germany,  and  the  ])roportional  increa.se 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  even  greater  than  to  Germany. 
Of  the  ju’incipal  countries,  France  was  the  only  one  that  purcha.sed 

less  cacao  during  1911  than  in  1910. - The  third  most  important 

export  of  Brazil  during  1911  was  Yerha  mat6  (Paraguayan  tea),  the 
total  value  of  the  product  exported  being  $9,638,432,  of  which  amount 
Argentina  took  $7,211,322,  while  Uruguay,  the  second  best  customer, 

took  $2,033,481  worth. - According  to  a  report  of  United 

States  Consul  P.  Merrill  Grillith,  the  amount  of  SUGAR  delivered  in 
Pernambuco  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  2,142,077  bags,  an  increase 
over  1910  of  118,569  bags.  Of  this  amount  151,506  bags  of  unre¬ 
fined  sugar,  having  a  value  of  $1,016,943,  were  sent  to  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  remaining  amount  being  shipiied  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  other  southern  Brazilian  cities.— — The  largest  COTTON 
Mlldj  in  Pernambuco  has  52,000  s])indles  and  800  looms,  and 
em])loys  2,000  workers,  including  both  men  and  women,  the  pro¬ 
portion  being  about  two-thirds  women  to  one-third  men.  The  mill 
spins  yarns  u})  to  No.  28,  works  chiefly  dobbins  and  Jacquard  looms, 
and  manufactures  fustians,  American  drills,  fancy  oxfords,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  kinds  of  cloth.  The  other  mills  produce  about  the  same 
kind  of  manufactured  goods,  only  in  somewhat  smaller  quantities. 
The  texture  and  style  of  the  products  turned  out  are  excellent,  many 
patterns  being  especially  attractive  on  account  of  the  originality  of 
the  design  and  the  beautiful  finish.  There  is  a  ready  demand  for  all 

goods  manufactured  and  no  goods  are  exported. - Pernambuco 

is  an  important  station  for  three  CABLE  companies,  the  Western 
Telegra]>h  Co.,  the  South  American  Cable  (’o.,  and  the  Deutsch 
Sud-Amerikanische  Telegraph  Gesellschaft.  The  latter  has  recently 
been  completed  and  is  now  working.  It  runs  from  Pernambuco  to 
Hamburg  via  Dakar,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Wireless  stations 
have  also  been  installed  by  a  French  company  at  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  the  Brazilian  convict  island  situated  about  350  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Pernambuco,  and  also  at  Olinda,  a  suburb  of  Pernambuco 

The  latter  station  has  a  range  of  about  500  miles. - Reports 

from  United  States  Consul  S.  P.  Warner  state  that  the  HEALTH 
CONDITIONS  in  Bahia,  which  has  an  estimated  population  of 
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292,000,  were  exceptionally  fjood  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of 

deaths  re})orted  were  5,259,  or  only  18  per  thousand  inhabitants. - 

The  number  of  STEAMERS  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered 
the  port  of  Bahia  during  1911  was  565,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,693,158. — — The  ofKcial  valuation  of  the  EXPORTS  from  Bahia 
in  1911  was  .815,116,329,  as  compared  with  814,247,304  in  1910,  an 

increase  of  about  7  per  cent. - According  to  consular  advices  the 

exports  from  the  ])ort  of  Santos,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  INCREASED 
from  892,941,797  in  1910  to  8155,463,323  in  1911.  The  value  of  the 
im])orts  in  1911  was  878,134,122  as  compared  with  846,048,404  in 

1910. - The  number  of  VESSELS  entered  at  the  ])ort  of  Santos 

during  1911  was  1,634,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,785,896. — — 
During  1911,  the  number  of  IMMIGRANTS  that  entered  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  was  43,532,  as  compared  with  24,222  in  1910.  The  number 
that  entered  under  Government  contract  in  1911  was  21,4.58,  as  against 

15,517  in  1910. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Brazilian 

Chamber  of  Deputies  whicb  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
militar}’  AVIATION.  French  aviators  are  to  be  commissioned  to 
buy  three  dirigible  balloons,  two  aeroplanes,  six  hydro aero])lanes,  and  a 
battery  of  guns  to  be  used  against  aero])lanes.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Government  to  organize  international  flying  meetings  and  to 
offer  prizes  amounting  to  8220,000  for  the  invention  of  an  automatic 
equilibrium  and  8137,500  for  an  alcohol  motor  which  will  be  appli¬ 
cable  both  to  aeroplanes  and  automobiles. - A  cable  from  London 

to  the  New  York  Times  states  that  negotiations  are  pending  for  the 
formation  of  an  international  corporation  with  a  capital  of  8100,000,000, 
with  the  main  object  of  acquiring  and  exploiting  immense  iron  and 
.  coal  mines  in  Brazil.  The  account  states  that  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Barings,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  and  a  group  of  American  bankers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  combination,  as  is  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  ('o.  (Ltd.). 


The  First  General  Scientific  Congress  of  Chile  was  held  in  Santiago, 
caj)ital  of  the  Republic,  in  1893.  Since  that  time  the  congress  has  been 
convened  at  the  following  places:  The  second  congress  at  Valparaiso 
in  1894,  the  third  in  Talca  in  1895,  the  fourth  in  Concepcion  in  1897, 
the  fifth  in  Chilian  in  1898,  the  sixth  in  La  Serena  in  1900,  and  the 
seventh  in  Valdivia  in  1903.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Chile  at  a  meeting  in  Santiago  on  December  18, 
1911,  the  Eighth  General  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  of  CHILE  will  be 
held  in  Temuco  from  February  16  to  23,  inclusive,  1913.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  further  the  study  of  science  in  all  its  branches,  and 
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especially  scientific  study  in  Chile  and  South  America.  At  its  next 
session  the  congress  will  treat  of  the  nine  following  subjects;  (1) 
Mathematics;  (2)  chemical  sciences;  (3)  geology;  (4)  natural  sciences; 
(5)  medical  sciences;  (6)  histoiy,  geography,  philology,  bibliography; 
(7)  sociology;  (8)  esthetics;  and  (9)  military,  naval,  and  aeronautic 
sciences.  Persons  who  remit  20  Chilean  pesos  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
organizing  committee  with  request  for  enrollment  are  members  of  the 
congress.  Delegates  proposed  by  universities,  institutes,  scientific 
and  industrial  societies,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  invited  by  the 
organizing  committee,  and  who  submit  original  work  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  are  also  members  of  the  congress.  The 
registry  of  the  Eighth  General  Scientific  Congress  of  Chile  will  be 
closed  on  January  15,  1913.  Communications  concerning  the  con¬ 
gress  should  be  addressed  to  Senor  Clodomiro  de  La  Cruz,  secretaiy 

of  the  committee,  post-office  box  634,  Santiago,  Chile. - The  Osorno 

to  PUERTO  MONTT  RAILWAY,  the  port  of  the  latter  name  being 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Great  Longitudinal  Railway,  has  recently 
been  opened  to  public  traffic.  In  1906  the  President  of  Chile  was 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  constniction  of  this  railway  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  12,000,000  gold  pesos  ($4,380,000).  In  1907  a  bid 
was  made  for  this  constioiction,  within  a  period  of  five  years,  for 
11,086,460  gold  pesos,  and  on  September  26  of  that  year  work  was 
commenced  on  the  line.  An  additional  sum  of  811,800  paper  ])esos 
(approximately  $162,360)  appropriated  by  the  Government  for 
inspection  and  expropriations  of  land  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  line 
$4,542,360.  The  gauge  of  the  railway  is  1.676  meters,  and  the  road¬ 
bed,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  central  system,  is  125.8  kilometers 
long  and  has  15.5  kilometers  of  switches.  The  rails  used  are  of  the 
Vinola  type,  weighing  38.5  kilos  per  meter.  There  are  five  stations 
between  Osorno  and  Puerto  Montt,  18  bridges,  and  160  culverts.  The 
minimum  curves  of  this  railway  have  a  radius  of  300  meters,  and  the 
maximum  grade  is  IJ  per  cent.  The  five  hectares  of  land  at  Puerto 
Montt  on  which  the  station  and  yards  of  the  railway  are  situated  were 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  A  driveway  1,100  meters  long  is  being  con¬ 
structed  at  Puerto  Montt  along  the  water  front  at  a  cost  of  742,500 

gold  pesos  ($271,012). - A  company  has  been  organized  in  Santiago 

for  the  installation  and  exploitation  of  a  line  of  AUTOMOBILES  in 
the  Federal  capital.  Carlos  Eastman  is  one  of  the  principal  jiromo- 

ters. - -The  Italo-Chilena  VITICULTURE  Co.  has  been  organized 

in  Valparaiso  for  the  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  of  the  vine  in  all  its 
branches  in  the  great  grape-growing  districts  of  Chile.— — -The  offer 
of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  of  Santiago,  Chile,  to  negotiate 
the  £100,000  ISSUE  OF  BONDS  by  the  city  of  Concepcion  for  street 
paving  and  parking  [improvements  has  been  accepted.  The  bonds 
will  be  of  the  denomination  of  £100  each,  with  principal  and  interest 
payable  in  London,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The 
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expense  of  issuing  and  negotiating  the  bonds  will  be  borne  by  the 
municipality  of  Concej)cion. - It  is  estimateil  that  the  Arica  Rail¬ 

way  will  have  an  amiual  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of  40,000  tons,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  ores  from  the  Corocoro  and  Tacora  mines.  Passenger 
trains  will  take  16  hoiu-s  in  making  the  trip  from  Arica  to  La  Paz. 
Rails  have  been  laid  from  Arica  to  Viacha,  and  grading  is  being  done 
between  Viacha  and  Alto  de  La  Paz.  The  road  will  have  four  shops, 
located  at  Chinchorro,  Viacha,  Puquios,  and  Central.  The  rolling 
stock  w'ill  be  put  together  and  read}’  for  use  in  March,  1913.  A  branch 
line  of  this  road  is  behig  constructed  from  Corocoro  station  to  the  town 
of  Corocoro. - Plans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  large  irri¬ 

gation  works  at  Laguna  Blanca,  about  200  kilometei's  from  Arica,  to 

be  utilized  in  irrigating  the  Tacna  Valley. - The  ISLAND  of  Juan 

Fernandez  has  a  population  of  180  inhabitants.  Two  fishing  stations 
form  the  principal  industry  of  the  island.  These  stations  are  closed 
during  the  spawning  period  from  October  to  Januaiy. — — The 
FISHERY  imports  of  Chile  in  1911  amounted  to  2,129,549  pesos,  and 
the  exports  to  1,391,492  pesos.  Of  the  exports,  1,386,968  pesos  came 
from  the  whaling  industr}’.  The  largest  items  of  imports  were  salmon 
and  sardines,  amounting,  respectively,  to  860,711  and  812,289 

pesos. - The  consul  general  of  Chile  in  Bolivia  estimates  the  total 

Chilean  CAPITAL  invcsteil  in  Bolivian  mines  at  £2,600,000,  of  which 
sum  £1,500,000  are  returning  a  profit,  £600,000  are  expected  to 
become  productive,  and  £500,000  have  been  lost  in  unprofitable 

properties. - The  ad  referendum  POSTAL  CONVENTION  between 

Chile  and  Honduras  has  been  approved  by  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
and  awaits  ratification  by  the  Chilean  Congress  to  become  opera¬ 
tive. - The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  advised  the  Chilean 

Government  that,  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  trallic,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  it  proposes  to 
establisli  the  follow’ing  MARITIME  SERVICE:  (1)  A  coastwise 
service  on  the  Chilean  coast  touching  at  all  jjohits  between  Puerto 
Montt  and  Arica;  (2)  a  steamship  service  from  Liverpool  and  London, 
via  the  Straits,  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  Panama,  touching  at 
Coquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  and  Arica,  and  through  the  canal  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe;  (3)  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  Valparaiso,  touching  at  all  the  ports  between 
Arica  and  Coronel.  Vessels  will  coal  at  the  latter  place  and  return, 
via  the  canal,  to  the  United  States,  Liverpool,  and  London;  (4)  from 
Liverpool  and  New  York  to  (’olon,  thence  through  the  canal  to  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Coronel,  at  which  place  vessels  wdll  coal  and  return  to 
Europe  via  the  Straits,  and  (5)  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via  the 
Straits,  touching  at  the  coast  ports  up  to  Arica,  and  returiung  from 
the  latter  ])ort,  via  the  Straits,  to  Euroi)e.  The  steamship  companies 
referred  to  are  prepared,  should  the  Chilean  Government  so  desire,  to 
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arrange  for  a  certain  number  of  vessels  to  sail  under  the  Chilean  flag, 
from  Chile  to  Euroj)e  ami  the  United  States,  or  to  operate  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  any  new  steamei-s  which  may  be  constructed  for  account 
of  the  Government.— — Hail  communication,  via  the  Southern 
LONGITUDINAL  HAILWAY,  was  established  between  Santiago 

and  La  Serena  on  October  28,  1912, - An  issue  of  1,000, 000  pesos 

in  bonds  of  the  6,000,000  pesos  loan,  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
WOHKMEN’S  HOUSES,  was  made  in  November  last.  The  bonds 
are  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  bear  8  per  cent  interest  and  2  per 
cent  amortization. - The  NOHTHEHN  LONGITUDINAL  HAIL¬ 

WAY  has  been  constructed  between  Quillagua  and  Pintados,  thereby 
establishing  rail  communication  with  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Piovinces 
of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta.  The  total  length  of  this  line  is  719 
kilometei's,  of  which  619  have  been  built.  A  gap  of  100  kilometers 
between  Catalina  and  Pueblo  llundido  still  remains  to  be  con¬ 
structed. - At  the  beginning  of  1912  there  were  2,528  kilometei's  of 

HAILWAYS  under  construction  in  the  Hepublic  of  Chile,  of  which 

number  1,770  kilometers  had  been  built  uj)  to  June  30,  1912. - The 

HAILWAY  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Chile  for  the  year  1913 
gives  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  at  74,500,000  and 
72,673,122  pesos,  respectively.  The  prolits  for  1913  are  estimated  at 
1 ,000,t)00  pesos. 


The  Government  of  Colombia  will  establish  on  January  1,  1913, 
agricultural  PENAL  COIXINIES  in  accordance  with  existing  laws. 
Criminals  sentenced  by  the  courts  and  by  the  police  authorities  of 

the  cities  will  be  sent  to  these  colonies. - The  National  Congress 

has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  HAILWAY  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  ])oint  in  the  Putumayo  region  to  be  indicated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  folhnving  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
this  railway:  25  ]>er  cent  of  the  gross  customs  recei])ts  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  city  of  Gua])i  northward,  30  ])er  cent  of  the  gross 
customs  receipts  from  Gua})i  southward,  and  the  same  ])er  cent  of 

the  gross  recei])ts  of  the  other  customhouses  of  the  Hei)ublic. - Tin* 

Second  National  MEDICAL  CONGHESS  will  meet  in  Medellin  on 

January  20,  1913. - -The  measuring  and  leveling  of  the  ground 

selected  for  the  construction  of  a  MILITAHY  PAHK  at  San  Cristobal 

in  the  city  of  Bogota  have  commenced. - The  construction  of  a 

COHHECTIONAL  BUILDING  for  minois  has  been  commenced  at 

Paiba  near  tbe  city  of  Bogota. - The  House  of  He])resentatives 
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has  ai)])r()ved  aj)lan  for  tlu*  tMvctioii  of  a  WIRELESS  TEREGRAPH 

STATION  to  cost  S'iOO.OOO. - A  coiiipaiiy  has  been  incor])orate(l 

in  Bogota  to  exploit  coal  mines  ami  manufacture  GAS  for  lifilitiiif;, 

fuel,  and  industrial  ])urposes. - An  Al'TOMOBILE  company  will 

soon  be  ready  for  ])ublic  service  at  Medellin. - The  olficers  of  the 

Colombian  COLLE(iE  OF  JCRISPRCDEXCE  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Jose  Maria  Quijano  Wallis,  ])resident ;  Dr.  Arturo  Campuzano 
Marquez,  vice  ])resident :  Dr.  Arturo  Quijano.  secretary;  Dr.  Arturo 
Pardo  Morales,  treasurer;  and  .Senor  Pedro  Alejo  Rtalrifiuez,  libra¬ 
rian. - An  additional  distance  of  S  kilometers  of  the  PCERTO 

liERRlO  RAILWAY  has  been  open  to  tradic  since  November  1, 

1912. - The  press  of  Colombia  announces  negotiations  for  a 

$12, 000, 000  LOA.N  between  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  a  French 

banker,  and  the  si<inin«t  of  an  adreferendum  contract  in  Paris. - The 

de])artment  of  public  works  has  ordered  two  LOCOMOTIVES  from 

London  for  the  Girardot  Railway. - The  conversion  board  has 

been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  mint  silver  COIN  to  the 

value  of  £100, 000. - Work  of  CANALIZATION  and  cleanin" 

has  been  commenced  at  the  port  of  Carta<;ena. - Tlie  municipal 

council  at  Medellin  has  contracted  with  a  Euro])ean  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEER  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  municipal 

aqueduct. - The  Federal  Government  has  authorized  the  city 

council  at  Medellin  to  borrow  £200,000  for  the  construction  of  an 

AQUEDUCT,  .sewers,  and  a  tramway  in  Medellin. - An  ELECTRIC 

li^ht  and  power  })lant  was  recently  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Giron, 

Department  of  Santander. - The  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

of  Colombia  has  elected  the  following  officers;  Dr.  Ulpiano  Rozo,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Senores  Manuel  Davila  and  Carlos  Llevano,  vice  presi¬ 
dents. - The  text  of  the  law  on  JUDICIAL  TERRITORIAL  DIVI¬ 
SION  is  ])ublished  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  October  24,  1912. - 

The  TREATY  OF  AMITY  between  Colomfna  and  Bolivia,  cele¬ 
brated  at  La  Paz  March  19,  1912,  was  a])])roved  f)V  the  Colomf)ian 

(V)n‘'ress  on  October  19.  1912. - The  Pre.sident  has  approved  a 

contract  between  the  de])artment  of  finance  and  public  works  with 
Bernardo  Gonzalez  for  the  exiiloitation  of  the  SALT  SPRINGS  at 

Chaquipay  and  Pizarra. - A  recent  law  authorizes  the  Government 

of  ('olombia  to  maintain  00  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  Soleriano  Institute  at  Bogota  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  These  scholarshijis  will  be  given  to  the  sons  of  poor  artisans 

and  agriculturists. - The  duties  of  the  consulting  commission  of 

lawyers  will  in  future  be  performed  fiv  a  TjEGISL.VTIVE  COM¬ 
MISSION  consisting  of  thn'o  senators  and  three  nqiresentatives. - 

A  recent  federal  law  jirovides  that  the  widows  of  Presidents  of  the 
Rejmblic  (in  the  absence  of  such  their  unmarried  daughters,  or 
daughters  wlio  have  fiecome  widows)  sliall  have  a  monthly  PENSION 
of  $100,  provided  their  jirivate  income  does  not  amount  to  this 
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sum. - A  ivcciit  executive  decree  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

C'OXSl'LATK  of  ('oloml)ift  at  Boston  to  the  States  of  Massacliusetts, 

Rhode  Island,  XA'W  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine. - The* 

Government  has  established  a  technical  and  ailministrative  ins])e( - 
tion  of  FLUVIAL  NAVIGATION  on  the  Patia  and  Telembi 

Rivers. - The  additional  PROT(KX)L  of  Aujiust  20,  1012,  to  tin* 

treaty  of  commerce  of  February  16,  1886,  between  (\)lombia  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  ratified  by  (’on^ress  and  a])])roved  by  tin* 

President. - The  Government  of  ('olombia  lias  ^iven  $5,000  towai*! 

the  erection  of  a  STATUE  at  Cali  in  memory  of  the  Colombian 
patriot,  Gen.  Joa((uin  de  Caicedo  (’uero,  who  was  shot  at  Pasto  on 

January  26,  1813. - A  Barrampiilla  newsjiajier  jiublishes  tin* 

followin''  list  of  cities  and  towns  in  ('olombia  havin';  a  population  in 
excess  of  18,000  inhabitants:  Bo<;ota  121,257,  Medellin  71,004. 
Barrampiilla  48,007,  Cartaf'ena  36,632,  Manizales  34,720,  Sonson 
29,346,  Pasto  27,760,  (’ali  27,747,  Ajiuadas  26,423,  Iba<;ue  24,693. 
Palmira  24,312,  Neiva  21,852,  Monteria  21,521,  Yarumal  21,250, 
Cucuta  20,364,  Bucaraman<>:a  19,755,  Miraflores  19,150,  Lorica 
19,005,  Popayan  18,724,  ('arta"o  18,628,  Pereira  18,428,  Andes 
18,391,  Salamina  18,195,  Fredonia  18,176. The  Junta  de  Con¬ 
version  has  been  instructed  to  contract  for  SILVER  COINAGE  to 

the  value  of  £100,000  ($486,650). - The  Antio((uia  Railway  has 

been  authorized  to  jiurchase  1,000  tons  of  60-})ound  STEEL  RAILS, 
500  tons  for  immediate  delivery,  balance  six  months  later.  They 
will  also  order  300  tons  of  cement  and  4  locontotives. - The  Bar¬ 

rampiilla  Railway  &  Pier  ('o.  states  that  its  TRAFFK'  FOR  1912 
between  Puerto  Colombia  and  Barramiuilla,  for  both  incomin<;  and 
outf;oinf;  freight,  will  show  at  least  10  jier  cent  increase  over  1911, 
when  96,000  tons  were  transported,  with  a  corresponding  increase 

in  passengers  carried — which  in  1911  amounted  to  110,000. - 

Restrepo,  Holguin  &  Co.  will  soon  have  TWO  BOATS,  which  have 
been  under  reiiair  here,  ready  for  service,  one  between  Cartagena 
and  Quibdo  on  the  Atrato  River,  the  other  between  Puerto  (Ysar 
and  Quibdo.  They  have  also  decided  on  jilans  submitted  by  an 
American  manufacturer  of  steamboats,  and  the  order  for  one  new 
boat  is  about  to  lx*  ])laced  for  the  Magdalena  River. 
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An  executive  decree  of  November  4.  1912,  authorizes  the  director 
general  of  posts  of  the  Government  of  (’osta  Rica  to  negotiate  an 
adreferendum  postal  money-order  CONVENTION  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  tlie  postal  authorities  of  that  coun¬ 
try  having  signified  their  willingness  to  conclude  such  a  conven¬ 
tion. — —The  INTIHINATIONAL  CLl"B  of  San  Jose  has  reelected 
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Lie.  Leonidas  Pacheco  as  its  President  for  1913.  The  club  lias 
recently  purchased  a  new  building  valued  at  45, 000  colones,  hand¬ 
somely  fitted  up  the  same,  and  held  its  fii-st  meeting  there  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20  last. - On  December  8,  1912,  the  ELECTION  of  the  local 

ollicials  known  as  “  Kegidores”  took  ])lace  in  all  the  Cantons  of 

the  ICepublic. - The  Electric  Light  Co.  of  San  Jose  has  jietitioncd 

the  Oovernment  for  a  concession  to  utilize  the  watei-s  of  the  Virilla 
liiver.  If  the  concession  is  granted,  the  company  proposes  to  install 
an  ELECTlilC’  light  and  power  jilant  at  Santa  Ana,  capable  of  devel¬ 
oping  S,()0()  hoi-sepower,  for  use  in  the  federal  capital  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countiy. - At  a  celebration  held  in  the  Anglo-American 

C'OLLECiE  on  the  night  of  November  3  last  more  than  60  of  the  boy 
students  took  part.  The  school,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  book¬ 
keeping,  languages,  and  stenography,  is  untler  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Kusscll. - A  census  taken  in  1911  shows  that  there  were  27  pei-sons 

of  the  Chinese  race  residing  in  the  feileral  capital  durmg  the  year 

mentioned. - A  stock  comj)any  was  formed  in  tlie  city  of  San  Jose 

during  the  first  week  in  November  last  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  exploiting  the  variety  THEATER.  A  third  story  is  to  be  added 
to  the  building,  suitable  decorations  provided,  and  new,  modern  fur¬ 
niture  installed.  The  capital  for  financing  the  enterprise  was  over¬ 
subscribed  in  two  days,  so  that  the  stock  had  to  be  issued  pro  rata. - 

The  National  INSURANCE  Co.  of  Costa  Rica,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Jose  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  has  a 

capital  of  630,000  colones. - A  PUBLIC  ROAD  is  to  be  constructed 

by  the  Government  between  the  city  of  Cartago  and  El  Muncco,  the 
latter  place  being  a  shipping  and  distributing  center  of  one  of  the 

richest  wooded  districts  of  the  Republic. - Ignacio  Trullas  Aulet  is 

compiling  data  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  a 
DIRECTORY  AND  GUIDE  of  Costa  Rica.  The  book  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  wdth  appropriate  engravings. - The  REVENUES  of  Costa 

Rica  from  all  sources  from  Januarj^  1912,  to  September  of  the  same 
year,  inclusive,  amounted  to  7,278,985  colones,  of  which  sum  4,345,204 
colones  were  customs  receipts  and  1,646,176  colones  were  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  liciuoi-s.  Anselmo  Rivera  G.,  a  young  ('OSTA 
RICAN  SCTENTIST,  now  in  Europe,  has  been  awarded  a  diploma 
by  the  Fii-st  International  Congress  of  Comparative  Pathology 
of  Paris  for  bacteriologic  and  other  scientific  work  done  in  Franci!. 
Mr.  Rivera  was  also  honored  by  being  chosen  secretary  of  the 

said  congress. - A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  El  Comercio.  of 

Puerto  Limon,  published  its  fii-st  edition  on  November  18  last. 
The  pai)er  proi)oses  to  treat  of  items  of  general  interest  in  the  Re¬ 
public. - A  new  THEATER,  under  the  name  of  Teatro  Moderno, 

is  being  erected  bj'  Eloy  Gonzalez  F rias  on  the  site  of  the  old  Olympic 
Theater  in  Cartago.  The  building  will  be  three  stories  high.  The 
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tlieatcr,  which  was  designed  by  Luis  Llach,  wdll  be  elegantly  fitted 

up. - The  King  of  Spain  has  decorated  the  C'osta  Rican  delegates  to 

to  the  Cailiz  Centenary  with  the  GREAT  CROSS  OF  ALFONSO  XII. 
'riie  delegates  were  Lie.  Ezequiel  (hitierrez,  and  Lie.  Tobias  Zufiiga 

Montiifar. - Costa  Rica  IMPORTS  large  quantities  of  beans,  corn. 

rice,  etc.,  for  daily  consumption.  Mining  companies  on  the  Pacific 
slope  import  rice  from  Hongkong  yia  San  Francisco,  while  beans  an<l 

corn  come  from  Califoiiiia. - SIEVING  MACHINES  are  largely 

inq)orted  into  Costa  Rica  each  year,  and  the  demand  is  growing. 
’File  importation  of  parts  of  machines  has  been  especially  heavy*,  and 
these  are  evidently  for  assembling  and  setting  up  whole  or  complete 
machines. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  1912-1.3  estimates  the 
receipts  and  ex))enditures  at  $37,845,000  ami  $37,756,914.88,  respec¬ 
tively.  The.  estimated  expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
and  by  departments  are  as  follows:  Public  debt,  $4,013,035;  adminis¬ 
tration  of  taxes,  $468,160;  legislative  power,  $889,620;  judicial 
power,  $1,828,080;  state  department,  $753,464;  department  of 
justice,  $210,140;  interior,  $10,147,947.40;  treasury,  $2,812,974.33; 
public  instruction,  $4,954,326.32;  public  works,  $4,262,882.50;  sani¬ 
tation  and  charities,  $3,962,180.87;  agriculture  and  commerce, 
$707,400;  executive  power,  $149,320;  general  administration  of 

the  treasury,  .$328,804,  and  sundry  expenses,  .$2,262,580.46. - 

A  10-year  contract  has  been  made  with  the  New  York,  Cuba  Steam- 
shij)  Co.  for  a  weekly  MAIL  service  between  New  York  and  Veracruz, 

via  Havana. - The  NEW  STATION  at  Havana  of  the  Havana 

Terminal  Railroatl  Co.  was  opened  to  the  public  on  November  30 
last. — —The  first  railway  operated  in  Cuba  w'as  built  by  the  State. 
It  ran  from  Havana  to  Bejucal,  a  distance  of  27.4  kilometers,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  November  19,  1837.  In  November,  1838,  the  exten¬ 
sion  from  Bejucal  toGuines  was  oi)ened  to  trallic. - The  NATIONAL 

R.VILWAYS  OF  CUBA,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  were  incor- 
])orated  in  Dover,  Delaware,  in  November  last.  The  lines  of  this  rail¬ 
way  are  to  be  about  250  miles  long  an.d  will  be  made  uj)  of  the  Jucaro 
So  Moron  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  coast;  the 
Puerto  Principe  &  Nuevitas  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Camaguey  to 
Nuevitas;  and  the  North  Coast  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Caibarien 

to  Nuevitas. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  a  message  to 

Congress  recommendingseveral  changes  in  the  adreferendum  TREATY 

of  commerce  anti  amity  between  Cuba  and  Peru. - Dr.  Aristides 

Agramonte,  of  the  Havana  School  of  iledicine,  has  been  awarded  the 
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BREANT  IMilZE  by  the  Paris  lustituto. - Tlie  BRIDGE  across 

lluvaun  Harbor,  coniiccthij'  the  capital  with  (’asa  Blanca  from  La 
Punta,  will  be  be<;im  on  January  1,  1913.  The  bridge  is  a  j)rivate 
enterprise,  backed  by  French  and  Belgian  capital.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  concession  toll  will  only  be  charged  on  wheeled  vehicles,  ])e(los- 

trians  being  allowed  to  pass  free. - The  Cuban  minister  to  Berlin, 

GONZ.VLO  DE  QUESAI)A,  one  of  Cuba’s  greatest  diplomats  and  an 
author  and  scholar  of  international  rejmtation,  recently  visited  his 
native  country  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Cuban 
peoj)le.  A  delegation  of  Cuban  students,  headed  by  Minister  Quesada, 
visited  the  statue  of  Jos4  Marti  in  Matanzas  and  jdaced  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  it.  This  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  e.xistence  in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  Cuban  indei>endence,  was  erected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late  Dr.  Miranda,  an  eminent  Cuban  ])hysician 
and  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Quesada. - The  Order  of  the  Gold  Cross  con¬ 

ferred  by  the  Cuban  National  RED  CROSS  Society  on  Hermann  O. 
Schlalfke  has  been  recognized  by  the  German  Government  as  an 

ollicial  <lecoration. - Luis  M.  Cowley  has  t)een  authorized  by  the 

Cuban  Government  to  <*stablish  an  ELECTRIC  light  plant  at  Nueva 
Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  within  the  term  of  one  year  from  November  12, 

1912. - Gen.  Fernando  Freyre  de  Andrade  was  installed  as  MAYOR 

of  the  city  of  Havana  on  December  2,  1912.  Antonio  Ckraza  has  been 

elected  chairman  of  the  city  council. - In  November,  1912,  taxes 

amounting  to  $332,199.20  were  collected  for  account  of  the  public 
DEBT,  as  compared  with  .$279,730.48  collected  during  the  same. 

period  of  the  preceding  year. - Sr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  minister  of 

Peru  in  Cuba,  has  requested  data  from  the  department  of  agriculture 
of  that  country  concerning  (’uban  TOBACCO  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
troducing  Cuban  tobacco  cultivation  and  methods  into  Peru.— 
A  message  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  submitted  to  Congress  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2n  last,  accompanied  the  proposed  BUDGET  for  1913.  The 
message  recommends  modifications  in  the  MILITARY  law,  corrects 
the  item  of  the.  I)udget  referring  to  PENAL  establishments,  solicits 
an  appropriation  of  $7,()()()  for  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
the  “MAINE,”  and  recommends  AMNESTY  for  the  revolutionists  of 

Eastern  Cuba. - ^’I’he  First  Cuban  ODONTOLOGIC  CONGRESS, 

which  was  to  have  met  in  October  last,  was  held  in  Havana  from 
December  12  to  16,  1912.  The  oj)ening  and  closing  addresses  were 

delivered  by  Drs.  Manuel  Varoiui  Suari'z  and  Mario  Garcia  Kohly.- - 

A  bill  ])roviding  for  the  a])proj)riation  of  $300,000  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  IMMIGRATION  has  been  ajiproved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Cuban  Congress. 


Tlie  POSTAL  (CONVENTION  between  tlie  Dominican  Re])ul)lic 

and  the  United  States  becomes  efTective  on  Januar}"  1,  1913. - The 

rich  (C'OTTtON  and  sugar  lands  of  the  Yaque  River  were  recently 
visited  and  examined  by  a  party  of  American  capitalists  who  are 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  these  industries  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Republic. - An  executive  decree  of  November  16,  1912,  con¬ 

voked  Congress  in  special  session  on  the  26th  of  said  month  to  receive 
the  resignation  of  President  Victoria  and  select  Ins  successor  until  a 
new  presidential  election  takes  place.  On  December  2,  1912,  the 
Congress  elected  Archbishop  Noel,  Provincial  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  new  President  entered  upon  his 
duties  immediately. - The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  November  9,  1912,  pub¬ 

lishes  the  full  text  of  the  CONVENTION  of  Paris,  ratified  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  May  10,  1912,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
industrial  ])roperty,  revised  in  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900,  and 
in  Washington  on  June  2,  1911,  between  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico, 

Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis. - The  Corn 

Products  Refining  Co.  of  New  York  has  been  granted  a  TRADE¬ 
MARK,  consisting  of  the  word  “Argo,”  for  a  period  of  20  years. - 

A  circular  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  dated  August  21, 
1912,  issued  in  accordance  wdth  the  law  of  June  27  of  the  present 

year,  opens  the  port  of  LA  ROMANA  to  foreign  commerce. - Dr. 

Jos6  Lamarche  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  to  the  Netherlands. - The  press  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  of  America  to  be  held  in  Bal¬ 
timore  in  June,  1913. - -Mr.  John  Phillips,  president  of  the  Insular 

&  Commercial  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  bought  all  the  shares  and 
rights  in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  Havana  Lumber  Co.  The 
Insular  Co.  proposes  to  engage  in  the  LUMBER  business  on  a  large 

scale  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. - The  SCHOOL  of 

Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
presented  by  John  Boyle  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  a  dozen  chairs, 
by  the  National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  with  stationery,  and  by  the  Peack, 

Hillis  Furniture  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  with  a  line  office  table. - A  new 

PRINTING  office  has  been  established  at  Puerto  Plata  by  Enrique 

ViUalon  under  the  management  of  Fsco.  V.  Maceo. - The  Official 

Bulletin  of  the  Boaril  of  Commerce  of  Santo  Domingo  gives  the 
EXPORTS  of  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  1912 
as  -SS, 822, 104. OS.  This  commerce  by  ports  was  as  follows:  Santo 
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Domingo,  SI ,410,22.5.()2;  Maroris,  $4,224,365.70;  Puerto  Plata, 
*856,363.32;  Samana,  .$108,354.76;  Sanchez,  $1,684,781.20;  Monte 

Crist}^,  $43,394.02;  Azua,  $452,619.41 ;  and  Barahona,  $32.999.15. - 

One  of  the  lar<;o  COTTON  plantations  near  Monte  C'risty  in  the 
Yaque  River  valley  employs  more  than  100  laborers  and  produces  a 

lar^e  quantity  of  cotton  of  excellent  quahty. - Abraham  Calliz,  a 

Cuban  citizen,  has  established  an  ICE  factory  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo. - A  PATENT  has  been  granted  by  the  Dominican 

Ooveniment  to  the  linion  Carbide  Co.,  of  New  York,  covering  its 

process  of  manufacturing  carbide  of  calcium. - A  recent  executive 

•  lecree,  published  in  the  Caceta  Oficial  of  October  5  last,  makes 
October  12  of  each  year  an  olhcial  HOLIDAY  to  be  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  “Columbus  Day,”  in  commemoration  of  the  date  on 
which  Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemisphere. —  In  1911  the 
port  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  e.xported  merchandise  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  valued  at  47,125  florins,  consisting  principally  of  cheese, 

stearine,  and  butter. - The  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  is  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Federico  Henriquoz  y  CarvajaL 
and  the  following  associate  justices:  Manuel  de  J.  Gonzalez  Marrero* 
.Vlberto  Arredondo  Miura,  Rafael  -1.  Castillo,  Mario  Savinon,  Pablo 
Baez  Lavastida,  and  Armando  Perez  Perdomo.  The  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  Licentiate  Andres  Julio  Mon- 

tolio. - Of  the  native  timbers  used  for  PILING  the  palma  do  yarei 

is  the  most  generally  employeil.  Georgia  pine  has  been  imported  in 
small  lots  and  is  used  in  similar  work  in  several  harbors.  The  length 
of  servdco  of  the  native  wood  is  from  two  to  seven  years.  Some  of 
the  Georgia  product  has  been  treated  with  a  preservative  of  creosote, 

which  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wood. - SCHOOL  DESKS  used  in 

the  Republic  were  purchased  in  New  York,  and  are  of  both  American 
and  English  make;  blackboards  and  small  supplies  are  all  bought  in 
the  United  States.  The  school  system  is  not  sufficiently  extended 

to  offer  large  sales. - -Large  quantities  of  RICE  are  imported  into 

the  country,  coming  principaUj’  from  Burma,  but  carried  on  German 
ships  which  have  special  rates  from  that  country  via  the  port  of 
Hamburg. 


ECUADOR 


A  law  of  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  jiromulgated  on  October  23, 
1912,  confers  upon  married  WOMEN  the  right  to  make  contracts  and 
buy  and  sell  real  estate  without  the  particijiation  or  consent  of  their 

husbands. - Julian  Fabre,  a  member  of  the  Geographic  Society  of 

Paris  and  representative  in  Ecuador  of  the  French-Holland  Co.,  is 
preparing  a  MAP  of  the  Repuhlic.  Mr.  Fabre  has  made  a  detailed 
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study  of  all  nvailablo  ma])s  of  Ecuador,  lias  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  made  careful  explorations  of  the 
great  eastern  region  of  Ecuador  known  as  the  Oriente.  The  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Government  is  cooperating  with  Mr.  Fahre  in  the  jirejiaration 
of  the  ma])  referred  to,  and  it  is  jiredicted  tliat  the  work  will  he  one 

of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  maps  ever  prejiared  on  Ecuador. - 

A  law  of  Octoher  22,  1912,  jiromulgated  on  the  24th  of  tlie  same 
month,  authorizes  the  executive  power,  in  coojieration  witli  the  rail¬ 
way  hoard,  to  construct  or  have  constructed  the  Amhato  to  Curaray 
RAILWAY',  the  jireliminary  work  to  begin  within  si.\  months  of 
Octoher,  1912.  Some  of  the  funds  for  the  IniUding  of  tliis  railway 
are  provided  for  in  jirior  decrees,  and  the  law  of  Octoher  17,  1912, 
imjioses  an  additional  tax  on  aguardiente  and  tobacco,  the  jiroceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  All  salaried  emjiloyecs  of 
the  railway  are  to  he  a])i)ointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  hoard.  The  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  is  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  for  the  building  of  the  rail¬ 
way  and  to  ])ledge  the  revenues  j^rovided  by  law  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  to  the  payment  of  the  loan.  The  law  jirohibits  the  use 
for  any  other  purjiose  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  building  of  this 

railway. - The  new  DIVORCE  law  ])romulgated  by  the  President 

of  the  Rej)ublic  on  October  28,  1912,  ])rovides  that  if  there  has  been 
an  actual  separation  of  the  consorts  of  from  6  to  10  years  before  tbe 
divorce  has  been  granted,  then  a  new  marriage  may  be  entered  into 
by  either  ])arty  not  sooner  than  10  months  after  the  divorce  has  been 
granted,  provided  a  license  is  obtained  from  the  judge  (alcalde) 

originally  granting  the  divorce. - The  TREATY  of  amity  entered 

into  at  La  Paz,  Boii\aa,  on  April  17,  1911,  between  the  rejiresentatives 
of  tlie  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  was  ratified  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Ecuador  on  October  10,  1912,  and  duly  promulgated  by  the 

President  of  the  Republic  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. - The 

('ongress  of  Ecuador  has  ajiproved  the  AGREEMENTS  made  in 
('aracas  by  the  Ecuadorean  delegates  to  the  Bolivian  Congress  of  191 1 
concerning  jiatents  and  trade-marks,  commercial  relations,  internal 

disturbances,  and  neutrality. - (’ommaiider  Francisco  Gomez  de  la 

Torre  has  been  commissioned  to  go  to  Paris  to  rejiort  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  ujion  the  SCHOLARSHIPS  issued  to  Ecuadorean 

students  studying  in  Europe. - The  Italian  minister  in  Ecuador  has 

invited  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to  participate  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Marine  and  Hygienic  EXPOSITION  to  be  held  in  Genoa  in 

March,  1914. - A  petition  has  been  filed  for  the  charter  of  a  new 

liank  to  he  established  at  Quito,  with  a  branch  at  Guayaquil.  The 
institution  is  to  be  known  as  the  Banco  (’entral  Ecuatona'no,  and  is 
to  be  capitalized  at  1 ,00(),()()0  sucres,  or  about  S.'iOO.OOO  Unit«l  States 
gold.  The  people  ilirectl}’  interested  rejiresent  several  different 
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natiomilities,  and  it  is  said  that  tlie  primary  object  of  the  l)ank  is 
to  pro^nde  a  medium  through  which  to  ol)taiu  cajntal  for  the  ])rose- 

cution  of  public  works  of  various  kinds  in  Ecuador. - In  accordance 

with  a  recommendation  of  the  board  of  j)ul)lic  instruction,  duly 
apj)roved  b}^  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  UNIVERSITIES 

and  colleges  of  Ecuador  are  to  be  reorganized  in  tlie  near  future. - 

Passenger  serWce  on  the  Bahia  to  Quito  RAILWAY  was  extended 

to  Canton  de  Chone  early  in  November  last. - Eduardo  Molina 

LaAnn,  a  Chilean  a^'iator  and  member  of  the  International  A^^ators’ 
Association,  recently  gave  a  series  of  FLYING  exhibitions  in  Guaya¬ 
quil. - The  TELEGRAPH  line  between  Guabo,  the  princi])al  agri¬ 

cultural  center  of  the  Pro\dnce  of  El  Oro,  and  Machala  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. - A  recent  law  of  tlie  (’ongress  of  Ecuador,  ])romulgated  on 

October  24,  1912,  proWdes  for  the  establishment  in  Guayaquil  of  a 
board  for  the  beautilication  of  that  city.  The  board  will  have  2.5 

members,  and  foreigners  are  eligible  to  serve  on  same. - A  legislative 

decree  of  October  11,  1912,  J)ro^’ides  for  funds  for  suj)plying  the  city 
of  Ibarra  with  potable  WATER  and  for  rebuilding  the  Government 

palace. - A  law  of  October  18,  1912,  imposes  local  taxes  on  real 

estate  and  liquors  for  the  re])aii’  and  comjdetion  of  the  HIGHWAYS 
from  Cuenca  to  Bihlian,  \da  Azogues,  and  from  Bihlian  to  Huigra. 
The  same  law  also  levies  a  federal  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  Bueste 

Highway. - A  federal  law  of  October  21,  1912,  authorizes  the  muni- 

cq)ai  council  of  Guayaquil  to  include  in  its  budget  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
2,000  sucres,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  in  the  city  of  a  MONUMENT 
or  mausoleum  in  memory  of  the  Ecuadorean  poetess  Mercedes  Gon¬ 
zalez  de  Moscoso. - Under  authorization  of  the  Federal  Congress  a 

board  has  been  organized  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  sanitary  SEWTIRING  AND  PAVING  of  the  city  of 
Bahia.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  are  to  be  ])repared  and 
bids  win  be  called  for.  All  bids  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  board  is  authorized,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  executive,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  carr3dng  on  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  work.  The  law  pro\’ides  that  the  work  shall  be  finished 
on  or  before  December  31,  1915.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
works  must  be  rendered  by  the  board  to  the  General  Government 

every  six  months. - Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Maj.  Robert  E.  Noble,  Mr. 

Joseph  A.  Le  Prince,  Dr.  A.  E.  Mayner,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McGuigan 
have  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  where  they  will  make  a  ])reliminary  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  work  and  money  required  to  place  that  city  in 
sanitary  condition.  The  estimate  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador,  with  the  object  of  ha\dng  the  ])ort  in  sanitary 

conilition  by  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  Ls  o})ened  to  commerce. - 

According  to  the  report  of  the  American  consul  in  Guayaquil,  the 
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National  Congress  ])asseil  iin])ortant  laws  in  connection  with  the 
TAKI1''F  SC'IIEDULES;  in  most  of  the  changes  made  the  duties 
were  lowered,  especially  those  on  imj)orts.  This  new  tariff  will  take 

effect  on  January  1,  1913. - A  new  guide  and  DIKECTOllY  OF 

ECUADOR  has  recently  been  ])uhlishe<l  in  (luayacpiil,  co])ies  of 
which  may  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Vicente  Oonzales  B.,  2790  Broad¬ 
way’,  New  York,  at  about  ST. .50. 


GUATEMALA 


The  FAIR  which  was  held  in  Amatitlan  from  the  20th  to  the  22d 
of  November  last  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting 
departmental  fairs  ever  held  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  The 
federal  Government  (contributed  3,000  pesos  toward  defraydng  the 

expenses  of  this  fair. - Considerable  activity  is  noted  at  the  present 

time  in  the  interior  of  Guatemala  in  the  erection  of  PUBLIC  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  The  Department  of  Jutiapa  now  has  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  following  towns:  llorcones,  Atescatempa,  and 

Valle  Nuevo. - The  Department  of  Jutiapa  has  48  public  PRDLVRY 

SCHOOLS,  18  of  which  are  for  both  sexes,  16  for  girls,  and  14  for 
hoy’s.  The  enrollment  in  October  last  was  2,585  pupils,  1,295  of 

which  were  girls  and  1,290  hoys. - A  large  quantity  of  FLOUR  is 

manufactured  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  but 
not  enough  to  supply’  the  ever  increasing  demand.  In  October  last 
the  Department  of  Jutiapa  consumed  95  quintals  of  imported  Hour, 
while  the  Departments  of  Huehuetenango,  Suchitepequez,  Solola, 
Chimalteango,  and  Chiquimula  consumed  232,  155,  136,  80,  and  23 
quintals,  respectively'.  The  great  wheat-growing  Department  of 
Quiche  produced  enough  Hour  from  home-grown  wheat  to  meet  the 
local  demand  for  October  last.  Milling  and  wheat  growing  on  a  large 

scale  would  probabR  he  a  profitable  business  in  Guatemala. - Work 

is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  AQUEDUCT  for  convey’ing  potable 
water  into  the  town  of  Solola,  200  y’ards  of  construction  work  having 
been  completed  in  October  last.  The  work  of  supply'ing  Coban, 
Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  with  potable  water  is  also  being  pushed 

forward  to  completion. - On  November  21,  1912,  a  SCHOOL  for 

girls  was  inaugurated  at  Zaragoza  in  the  handsome  school  building 

just  completed  by  the  municipal  government  of  that  town. - The 

harvesting  of  the  main  crop  of  SUGAR  CANE  in  Guatemala  was 
completed  in  November  last.  The  grinding  season  has  begun,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  now  in  progre.ss  throughout  the  Republic. 
An  excellent  crop  of  sugar  cane  was  grown  during  the  present  y’ear. - 
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William  Thomas  Penny  and  Archibald  Matthew  Frank  have  been 
granted  title  by  tlie  Government  of  (Juatemala  to  the  Quezalteca 
copper  MINI],  formerly  the  property  of  Ramon  Mariscal  B.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  9  hectares  of  land  at  Xixiles,  municipality  of  Chiantla. 

Department  of  Iluehuetenango. - The  (Jov’ernment  of  Guatemala 

has  authorized  the  San  Marcos  Electric  Go.  (Ltd.)  to  import  free  of 
duty  such  machinery,  accessories,  and  materials  as  may  he  needed 
for  the  installation  and  operation  of  its  ELECTRIC  plant. — —The 
Government  of  (luatemala  has  granted  the  request  of  the  National 
Industries  Co.  to  extend  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  concession  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  import  annually,  free  of  duty,  3,000  quintals  of  paraffin 
and  2,000  quintals  of  ESTEARINE.  Tlie  company  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  import  in  a  single  shipment  such  machinery  and  accessories 
as  may  he  necessary  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant. - The  National  Museum  of  the  C’ity  of  Mexico  has 

appointed  Porfirio  Aguirre,  Miguel  Mendizahal,  and  Juan  Palacios  to 
make  ARCILEOLOGICAL  explorations  in  the  Republic  of  Gua¬ 
temala,  reporting  in  due  course  to  tlie  museum  the  residts  of  their 

investigations. - An  important  PCBLICATION,  devoted  to  the 

labor  interests,  under  the  name  of  "  Diario  de  Los  Altos,”  was  founded 
at  Totonicapan,  Guatemala,  December  1,  1912.  The  manager  of  the 

enterprise  is  Jacinto  Cordoba  Gonzalez. - Benjamin  Barrios,  a 

Mexican  lawyer  residing  in  Europe  and  representative  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  LAW  Association,  is  visiting  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
for  the  purpose  of  furtliering  the  interests  of  the  International  Law 
Association  and  in  order  to  make  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Guatemala  in  the  Congress  of  Jurists  to  be  held  in 

Madrid. - Miss  Julia  Elizabeth  Good  has  transferred  her  PATENT 

rights  in  Guatemala,  on  her  invention  for  preparing  fibers  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  to  the  Good  Invention  Co.,  of  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y. - Work  on  the  Zacapa  RAILROAD  to  the  border  of  El 

Salvador  has  been  resumed  on  the  original  plan.  Work  on  the  rail¬ 
road  to  connect  with  the  Pan  American  of  Mexico  is  also  progressing 

favorably. - The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  INQUIRIES 

from  Americans  interested  in  opportunities  for  investment  indicates 

an  awakening  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  Guatemala. - Tiie 

motion  PICTURE  SHOW  is  popular,  and  much  advertising  could  be 
done  by  judicious  use  of  pictures  in  connection  with  manufacturing 
industries,  showing  the  manner  of  making  useful  goods,  etc.— — The 
VOYAGE  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco* requires  13  days:  New 
York  requires  only  7  days;  Hamburg  and  London  are  from  2~i  to  30 

days  away. - A  WRITER  in  Guatemala  says:  “Is  there  any 

reason  why  tlie  Southern  cities  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  a 
larger  factor  in  the  Guatemalan  trade?  Those  States  want  mild 
coffee.  No  finer  can  be  had  than  that  produced  here;  there  is  a 
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limited  zone  on  the  north  const  of  Guatemala,  called  Alta  Verapaz, 
which  ships  coffee  second  to  none  for  quality.  It  must  always  be 

remembered  that  a  new  trade  to  be  secured  must  be  studied.” - 

Accordiii"  to  the  American  consul  in  Guatemala  City  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  LEATHER  from  the  United  States  is  increasing.  During 
1910,  31,031  kilos  were  imported;  during  1911,  32,757  kilos;  of  this 
amount  the  I’nited  States  contributed  in  these  years  23,072  kilos  and 
21,502  kilos,  respectively  (kilo=2.2  pounds). - Regulation  govern¬ 

ing  CONSULAR  INVOICES  has  been  promulgated  under  date  of 
November  1,  1912,  copies  of  which  mav  be  obtained  from  the  consuls 

of  the  country  in  the  various  cities  of  the  L^nited  States. - The 

National  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  voted  the  following  BUDGET 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13:  department  of  interior  and  justice, 
4,724,169.90  pesos;  foreign  relations,  2,408,238.90;  treasury,  2,374,- 
922;  public  credit,  22,000,000;  fomento,  2,235,000.75;  war,  5,267,- 
000.16;  public  instruction,  3,191,035;  and  miscellaneous,  511,000 
pesos.  The  estimated  receipts  are  the  same  as  the  estimated  expen¬ 
ditures. - A  contract  has  been  made  for  installing  a  new  electric 

lighting  system  in  COLON  THEATER  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 


Surveys  have  been  completed  for  the  Port  au  Prince-St.  Marc 
Railway,  100  kilometers,  and  construction  is  in  progress.  The  Central 
Railway  of  Haiti  has  imported  from  the  United  States  supplies  to 
the  value  of  $47,000  for  use  of  that  road,  the  traffic  on  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase. - Mr.  A.  !M.  Archer’s  work  of  reconstructing 

canals,  etc.,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plains  of  Aux  Caves,  has  caused 

the  importation  of  tools  and  lumber  to  the  value  of  $20,000. - In 

1911  Haiti  IMPORTED  375  bookcases,  490  bedsteads,  1,223  chairs, 
and  266  tables  from  the  United  States.  Large  quantities  of  hardware, 
such  as  barb  wire,  brass  wire,  axletrees,  fishhooks,  knives,  hatchets, 

etc.,  were  also  imported  from  the  United  States. - RAILWAY 

construction  during  1912  has  reached  interior  points;  the  Cape 
Haitien-Grand  Riviere  section  traverses  one  of  the  richest  plains  of 
the  island  and  is  the  first  to  be  completed.  It  enters  an  important 
coffee  district  and  approaches  the  great  logwood  forests,  and  the 
stimulus  it  will  give  to  trade  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 

staple  products  to  the  seashore  will,  it  is  believed,  be  enormous. - 

The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  GONAIVES  for 
the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  a  total  of  319,379.23  gourdes 
and  .$428,528.01 .  in  which  the  im))orts  figured  318,522.23  gourdes  and 
$142,249.86  and  the  exports  857  gourdes  and  $286.278.1 5. - -Aviation 
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is  soon  to  be  introduced  into  Haiti  through  the  eiforts  of  the  Union 
des  Societes  Sportives  Ilaitiennes,  wliich  has  been  negotiating  witli 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  An  agreement  lias  been  reached,  and  a 
Curtiss  biplane  is  soon  to  be  shipjied  to  Port  au  Prince. - A  presi¬ 

dential  decree  of  November  21,  1912,  modifies  the  diplomatic  cere¬ 
monial  attending  tlu^  reception  of  commanding  officers  of  vessels  or 

squadrons  arriving  in  port  of  Port  au  Prince. - The  new  CLhSTOMS 

bureau  of  Cayes  recently  finishetl,  the  contract  for  which  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Allison  Archer  under  the  administration  of  President  Leconte, 
is  an  attractive  two-story  building  of  reinforced  concrete  wth  a 
frontage  of  30  feet  facing  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
which  serves  as  a  semaphore. 


Gen.  Leopoldo  Cordova  has  been  appointed  by  President  Bonilla 
SECRETARY  of  the  treasury  and  public  credit  of  Honduras.— — 
The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  to  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.  the  TRADEMARK  ‘‘Electrola”  used  in  the  sale  of  the 
talking  machines  of  that  company. - A  SOCIETY  for  the  encour¬ 

agement  of  industrial  arts  and  the  protection  of  artisans  has  been 

oraganized  at  Tegucigalpa  under  the  name  of  “El  Progreso.” - 

The  REVENUES  collected  at  the  customhouse  of  Amapala  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1912,  amounted  to  90,362.90  pesos,  as  compared  with  69,370.30 

jiesos  during  the  same  jieriod  of  the  previous  year. - A  new  BANK 

under  the  name  of  “Banco  de  Cortes”  has  been  established  at  Cortes, 
in  the  Department  of  San  Pedro  Sula. — - — -Work  on  the  ELECTRIC- 
light  plant  at  Cortes  is  jirogressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
installation  wdll  be  completed  before  January  1,  1913. - Arrange¬ 

ments  are  being  made  for  the  operation  of  a  steam  LAUNCH  on 
Lake  Yojoa  in  the  Department  of  San  Pedro  Sula.— — An  executive 
order  of  September  2,  1912,  authorizes  Bermaton  &  Co.  to  collect 
VEGETABLE  IVORY  on  Government  lands  in  the  Departments  of 
Colon  ami  Cortes,  the  concessionaires  agreeing  to  pay  the  Government 
at  the  rate  of  S4  per  ton  of  hulled  nuts,  together  with  such  export 
duties  and  taxes  as  this  product  is  subjected  to  under  the  laws  of  the 

country. - The  Government  of  Honduras  has  registered  the 

TRADE-MARK  “Magnolia”  in  favor  of  the  Magnolia  Metal  Co.,  of 
New  York  City. - The  REVENUES  collected  at  the  Cortes  custom¬ 

house  in  September,  1912,  aggregated  111,654.27  pesos,  which, 
added  to  57,031.95  pesos,  the  amount  carried  over  from  the  previous 
month,  made  the  total  available  receipts  168,686.22  pesos.  The 
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oxpcndituros  during  the  month  were  136,103.40  pesos,  so  that  the 
net  balance  on  liand  on  October  1,  1912,  was  32,582.82  pesos.— 
An  organization  of  PKIXTEJiS  at  Tegucigalpa,  under  the  name  of 
“Juan  de  Guttenberg,”  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridical  entity  by 
the  Government  of  Honduras.— — The  receipts  of  the  National 
RAILWAY  in  September  last  were  44,170.72  pesos.  During  tlie 
month  referred  to  the  eom]>any  purchased  4,786  ties  and  20  steel 

platform  cal’s. - TJie  MINT  at  Tegucigalpa,  which  was  recently 

leased  to  Antonio  Ladizabal,  has  commenceil  operations. - The 

Morse  TIMBER  Co.,  whieli  is  engaged  in  exploiting  the  forests  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Re])ul)Uc,  is  reported  to  have  cut  and  taken 

out  a  largo  quantity  of  timber  during  the  last  few  months. - The 

Sanitary  CODE  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  has  been  printed  for 

distribution  by  the  Government  printing  office  in  Tegucigalpa. - 

The  Official  Gazette  of  November  4,  1912,  publishes  the  disciplinary 
RULES  and  regulations  of  the  Institute  and  Normal  School  “La 
Independcncia,”  established  in  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
federal  budget  for  1912-13  appropriates  8,485  pesos  for  the  use  of  this 
school  during  the  present  scholastic  year. - The  budget  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Honduras  for  1912-13  assigns  100,000  pesos  as  a  subven¬ 
tion  to  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  Republic,  the  largest  item 
of  which,  13,370  pesos,  is  for  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa.— 
The  budget  of  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  Tegucigalpa  for  the 
scholastic  year  1912-13,  amounting  to  15,840  pesos,  has  been 

approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. - The  Government  of 

Honduras  has  appropriated  7,500  pesos  for  tlie  support  of  the  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMERCE  at  Tegucigalpa  during  the  scliolastic  year  1912- 

13. - An  executive  decree  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of 

October  29,  1912,  provides  for  the  celebration  of  ARBOR  DAY  on 

May  3  of  each  year  in  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. - - 

The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  5,974  pesos  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  branch  NORMAL  SCHOOL  established  in  Santa 
Rosa  de  Copan  for  use  during  the  scholastic  year  1912-13. — ^ — The 
by-laws  of  the  organization  of  WORKMEN  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan, 
which  society  was  founded  under  the  name  of  “Sociedad  Copaneca 
de  Obreros,”  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 

and  the  organization  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridic  entity. - The 

Honduran  AGRICULTURAL  Society  has  been  organized  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  and  its  by-laws  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  agriculture  and 
industry  in  Honduras.- — -Tlie  Atlantida  HOSPITAL,  recently  estab¬ 
lished  at  La  Ceiba  umler  the  management  of  Dr.  Antonio  Lopez  Villa, 
had  40  patients  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence.  The  German 
American  National  Bank  and  fifteen  merchants  of  New  Orleans 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  Central  America  have  donated  $535 
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to  the  liosjiital. - A  nuinieipal  ordinance  of  the  cit}*  of  La  Ceiba 

provides  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  SANITARY  regulations  of 
said  town,  such  as  the  ins])ection  of  toilets,  yards,  stables,  provisions 
exposed  for  sale,  milk,  etc.,  and  im})oses  a  line  of  from  5  to  15  pesos 

for  each  infraction  of  the  law. - A  night  SCHOOL  OF  ENOLISH 

was  opened  in  La  Ceiba  on  November  15  last  by  J.  II.  Walters,  jiro- 
fessor  of  English  in  the  Manuel  Bonilla  Lyceum  of  that  place.  The 
principal  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  English  language  to  the 

Spanish-s])eaking  members  of  the  American  Club  of  La  Ceiba. - 

The  BRIDOE  over  the  Maragua  River  in  the  Department  of  Coma- 
yagua  was  o])ened  to  ])ublic  tratlic  on  November  16,  1912. 


MEXICO 


A  recent  executive  decree  jdaces  the  DRAINAGE  of  Lake  Texcoco 
under  the  supervision  of  a  drainage  hoard  which  is  to  meet  in  the 

Cit}'  of  Mexico  at  least  once  a  month. - The  Mexican  Government 

has  authorized  G.  Antonio  Garcia  &  Bro.  to  use  the  watei’s  of  the 
Camacho  or  Ilualahuises  River  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  for  the 

establishinent  of  HYDRAULIC  WORKS. - The  Diario  Oficial  of 

November  16,  1912,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  f'OODSTUF'E'S  in  the  EYderal  district.-- — Carlos 
Garcia  Teruel  has  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
establish  a  EWCTORY  for  the  preparation  of  hard  fuel  out  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  similar  products. - A  great  expansion  of  marketing  facili¬ 

ties  for  the  OIL  of  the  Tampico  fields  is  taking  place.  Besides  the 
pipe  lines  under  construction  and  being  planned  for  the  delivery  of 
oil  to  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Vera  Cruz,  %\’ith  one  or  possibly  two 
lines  running  to  Texas,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  providing 
fleets  of  oil-carrying  vessels.  Pending  the  building  of  these  vessels, 
tank  farms  are  being  constructed  for  the  storage  of  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  that  can  not  be  put  on  the  market,  owing  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  chartering  oil  vessels.  Even  with  the  somewhat  limited 
storage  and  marketing  facilities,  the  oil  production  for  this  region  foi- 
the  current  year  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  20,000,000 
barrels.  In  the  fii-st  three  quarters  of  this  year  4,237,307  barrels, 
with  an  invoice  value  of  .S2,632,911,  were  shipped  to  the  United 

States. - The  National  Railways  of  ^lexico  have  for  some  time  been 

considering  the  erection  of  a  HOSPITAL  for  the  benefit  of  tlieir 
employees  and  have  now  definitely  decided  to  commence  this  work 

some  time  during  the  month  of  January,  1913. - The  hospital  will 

be  erected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  company  near  Popotla,  a  suburb 
of  Mexico  City.  It  will  he  equipped  witli  all  modern  conveniences. 
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and  it  is  expected  that  its  two  wards  will  have  a  capacity  for  150 
patients.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  building  will  be  beautified 
by  ample  gardens.  The  corps  of  doctoi-s  in  attendance  will  be  of  the 

best. - At  the  last  session  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Supeiwision  plans 

and  specifications  w^ere  presented  for  the  construction  on  lands  at 
the  south  of  the  city  prison  of  buildings  for  SHOPS  for  shoe  and 
clothing  manufactures  and  carpenter  work.  These  plans  were 
approved,  and  the  new  constinction  w'ork  wall  commence  on  January 
I,  1913.  These  new  shops  will  call  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  new  machinery  and  supplies.--  COAL  MINES  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Zautla,  municipality  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  State  of 
Puebla.  A  New  York  corporation  w'ith  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  pro¬ 
poses  to  commence  developing  the  mines  within  the  next  few 

months. - In  November,  1912,  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  at  Vera 

Cniz  amounted  to  1,780,171.59  pesos,  made  up  as  follow's:  Import 
duties,  1,612,644.96;  export  duties,  9,232.41;  5  per  cent  additional  on 
import  duties,  79,6.50.41;  and  port  fees,  78,643.52. - The  conces¬ 

sions  and  contracts  now  made  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  for 
the  exploitation  of  TIMBER  AND  RUBBER  lands  are  on  a  basis 
more  favorable  to  laborem  and  employem  than  those  made  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  new  contracts  are  so  made  as  to  preserve  the  national 

forests  and  prevent  the  denudation  of  the  land. - Lie.  Felipe 

Rivera  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
Mexico  with  headquarters  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  secretary 

of  the  society  is  Capt.  Hdario  Rodriguez  Malpica. - The 

INTERURBAN  TR^VMWAY  of  Mexico  will  place  the  Federal 
capital  in  direct  trolley  communication  with  Toluca  and  Puebla. 
These  lines  will  have  a  length  of  196  kilometers  and  will  pass 

through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Mexican  Republic. - 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican  Railway  proposes  to  establish  a  special 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  early  in  1913  betw^een  the  City  of  Mexico, 

Puebla,  and  Pachuca.- - The  corner  stone  of  the  MONUMENT  to 

be  erected  in  Vdlamil  Plaza  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  honor  of  the 

Mexican  patriot  Aquiles  Serdan,  w'as  laid  on  November  24,  1912. - 

Jose  T.  Flores  and  Manuel  Loaeza  have  contracted  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  PETROLEUM 
AND  GAS  deposits  in  certain  sections  of  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tamaulipas. — —A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  being  installed 
at  Cuernavaca,  State  of  Morelos,  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  wireless  communication  with  the  Chapultepec 
station  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  A  wireless  installation  has  also  been 

inaugurated  at  Quintana  Roo. - A  monthly  MAGAZINE  treating 

of  labor  problems  in  Mexico  is  to  be  published  in  the  capital  of  the 

Republic  by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  Department  of  Fomento. - 
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A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has 
been  made  with  S.  Pearson  &  Son  to  construct  WHARVES  and 

warehouses  at  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos. - Senor  Alberto  Pani 

has  been  appointed  director  of  the  POPULAR  UXIVERSITV  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  Xovember  21,  1912. - The  PAIXT- 

IXCS  of  ^liss  Ana  Saenz,  a  Mexican  artist  educated  in  Europe, 
were  awarded  a  number  of  ])rizes  at  the  International  Exposition 

of  Art  recently  held  in  Rome. - Press  reports  state  that  a  Canadian 

company  under  the  management  of  Paul  Ginther  of  Santa  Rosalia, 
Mexico,  is  to  erect  a  2,U()()-ton  ('YAXII)E  MILL  at  Parral.  The 

estimated  cost  of  the  installation  is  .Sr)()0,00(). - Prof.  John  Cornym 

has  been  made  a  mond)er  of  the  GEOGRAPHIC  and  Statistical 

Societ}’  of  Mexico. - The  Cuauhtemoc  Brewery  of  Monterey, 

Mexico,  has  established  an  IXDUSTRIAL  SCHOOl..  at  its  plant  for 
the  education  of  its  emplo\’ccs  anti  workmen  and  t)f  their  children. 
The  school  is  well  e(|ui])ped  and  there  are  no  charges  for  instruction. 
The  Cuauhtemoc  Brewery  has  set  an  cxam|)le  worthy  of  emidation 
by  other  large  manufactui-ers  and  employers  of  labor  in  the  Mexican 
Republic. - Jose  Rehani  has  been  elected  president  of  the  TURK¬ 

ISH  merchants’  chamber  of  commerce  recently  organized  at  Merida, 
State  of  Yucatan,  for  the  i)urpose  of  increasing  Turkish  trade  with 

southeastern  Mexico. - The  RAILROAD  between  Ixta])alapa  and 

Zapotitlan  has  been  oj)ened  to  ])ublic  trafiic. - Germany  has  invited 

the  Government  of  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  IXTERXATIOXAL 
EXPOSITIOX  of  graphic  arts  to  be  held  in  l„ei])zig  in  March, 

1913. - The  crop  of  BERMUDA  OXIOXS  grown  in  the  State 

of  Sinaloa  during  the  ju’esent  season  is  greatly  in  excess  of  last 
year’s  \ield.  Most  of  these  onions  are  exported  to  the  United 
States. — During  the  present  month  3,000  to  3, .500  acres  of  RICE 
were  harvested  in  the  Yaqui  ^'alley,  State  of  S«mora.  the  yield  being 

the  largest  ever  exjjerienced  in  that  section  of  the  Republic. - On 

Xovember  13,  1912,  a  XORMAL  SCHOOL  for  girls  was  opened  in 

Merida,  State  of  Yucatan. -  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the 

cai)ital  of  QUIXTAXA  ROO  transferred  from  Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo 

to  Payo  Obispo. - The  Spanish  colon}’  of  the  City  of  Mexico  Inis 

donated  a  flag,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Red  (Toss  of  Spain,  to  the 
RED  CROSS  Society  of  the  Federal  capital. - The  Federal  Govern¬ 

ment  has  ordered  the  survey  of  about  100,000  hectares  of  AGRI- 
CUIjTURAL  land  in  the  district  of  Cosamaloapam,  State  of  Vera¬ 
cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it  in  small  })arcels  to  farmers 
of  that  part  of  the  country  who  desire  to  cultivate  it. — —A  contract 
has  been  made  for  changing  the  STREET  RAILWAY  of  the  city 
of  Puebla  into  a  modern  electric  line.  The  tramway  company 
intends  to  extend  its  service  to  Atlixco  and  other  near-by  towns. — - — 
On  Xovember  14,  1912,  an  AGRICULTI’RAL  SCJIOOL  was  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  Federal  Government  at  El  Capadero,  near  the  city  of 
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Montm'v,  State  of  Xiievo  l^con.  The  Government  pro|H)ses  to 

establish  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  that  State. - The  city 

council  of  Irapuato,  State  of  Guanajuato,  has  retptested  bids  for  the 

construction  of  a  system  of  WA'PK  11  WORKS. - A  MOXIAIKNT 

is  to  be  erected  in  the  main  courtyard  of  the  Xational  I’niversity 

buildini;  in  the  ('ity  of  Mexico  in  honor  of  the  late  Justo  Sierra.- - 

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
Mexican  (rovernment  for  the  DRAIXAGE  of  Colonia  de  la  Bolsa 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  work  has  been  started  upon  the  under¬ 
taking.--  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  treasury  department 
by  the  manufacturers  of  CIIEMK'ALS,  askinj^  that  duties  on  imports 
of  such  chemicals  as  are  manufactured  in  the  country  be  doubled  as 
a  j)rotective  measure. 
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A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  (Jovernment  of  Xicaragua  prant- 
in<t  an  extension  of  six  months’  time  to  the  Compan}'  General  of 
Central  America  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  in  which  to  bejjin  the  work 
of  construction  of  the  RIO  GRAXDE  TO  MATAGALPA  Railway  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  of  December  21,  1911.  Should  the 
])eriod  of  time  referred  to  elapse  without  the  company  havinj:  com¬ 
menced  work,  the  contract  will  be  rescinded. - The  Bluefields 

Kreiftht  &  Steamship  Co.  maintains  a  weekly  FREIGHT  AND  PAS- 
SEXGER  service  between  Xew  Orleans  and  Bluefields  and  a 

bimonthly  service  between  Xew  Orleans  and  Cape  Gracias. - A 

recent  issue  of  the  ‘‘AMERICAX  ”  of  Bluefields  contains  an  advertise¬ 
ment  callinj;  for  Got)  laborers  accustomed  to  TROPICAL  and  banana 
plantation  woi  k  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  companies 
desirini:  laboiers  to  which  the  advertisement  referred  are  as  follows: 
Caribliean  (’oast  Planters  Co.,  South  Atlantic  Plantation  Co..  Mata- 
galpa  Planters  Co.,  Xicara<jua  Planters  Co.,  Chicago  Xational 

Planters  ('o.,  and  the  Anglo-American  Planters  Association. - 

F.  L.  Tytgat  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  BAXANA 
Co.  of  Rio  Grande  (Ltd.).  Considerable  activity  is  being  shown  in  the 
growing  of  bananas  at  the  present  time  on  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
and  a  number  of  the  plantations  are  having  difliculty  in  obtaining  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  suitable  labor  to  carry  on  the  industry  on  the 
scale  desired. - The  Agricultural  &  Mining  Co.  of  Nicaragua,  oper¬ 

ating  under  a  concession  held  by  Janies  Deitrick,  has  been  granted  a 
six  months’  extension  of  time  in  which  to  begin  work  on  the  removal 
(*f  the  BAR  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  December  22,  1911.  Should  the  work  .specified  not  be 
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undertaken  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  referred  to,  the  con¬ 
tract  will  he  rescinded. - Col.  Luis  Oyarzum,  a  military  officer  of 

Chilean  origin,  educated  in  Europe,  has  been  appointed  CHIEF  OF 

POLICE  of  the  city  of  Managua. - Dr.  Miguel  Ramirez  Goyena  has 

been  appointed  NATIONAL  LIBRARIAN  at  Managua  to  take 

the  place  of  Mariano  Zavala,  resigned. - On  the  first  of  the  present 

month  the  MORAVIAN  DAY  SCHOOL  at  Bluefields  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  209  pupils.  The  teaching  corps  of  the  school  consists  of 
four  jirofessoi’s  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Lewis.  The 
school  term  which  closed  on  December  13  last  was  one  of  the  most 

successful  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  institution. - —A 

committee  of  citizens  of  Bluefields  has  recently  made  a  report  and 
recommendations  on  FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  CREDIT  anent  the 
east  coast  of  Nicaragua.  This  report,  which  is  published  in  full  in 
“The  American”  of  Bluefields  of  December  1,  1912,  treats  of  the 
following  subjects:  The  Loan,  Inversion  of  Coast  Revenues,  the 
Public  Debt,  and  the  Tariff.  The  idea  of  the  report  is  that  the  coast 
delegates  to  the  National  Assembly  shall  present  the  views  and  desires 
of  the  citizens  of  the  east  coast  to  the  President  and  Congress  with 
the  object  of  securing  legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  and  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua. - 

The  Wawa  district  of  Nicaragua  is  experiencing  considerable  activity 
in  LUMBER  AND  MINING.  Excellent  pine  and  mahogany  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Nicaragua.  A  new  firm,  A.  Meyer  &  Co.,  of 
Wawa,  has  extended  its  business  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany  logs, 
and  reports  a  verj'^  successful  business  during  the  past,  and  predicts 
a  still  greater  output  during  the  coming  season.  Some  prospecting 
has  been  done  in  this  district  within  the  past  few  months  and  reports 
woidd  indicate  that  there  will  jirobably  soon  be  an  increase  in  the 

output  of  the  mines  of  the  region  referred  to. - A  number  of 

BUSINESS  MEN  recently  embarked  from  Bluefields  on  the  Mathilda 
Kclting  for  Prinzapulca  and  other  coast  points.  Among  these  were 
C.  Bundsen,  Francisco  Castillo,  Benjamin  Lacayo,  and  --  Meyer, 
all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  tra<ie  and  development  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua. 


A  number  of  the  American  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  have  lately 
]>urchased  LAND  in  and  near  the  town  of  Bcxpiete  in  the  Province  of 
Chiri(]ui.  Coffee  grows  to  perfection  in  that  Province  and  the  climate 
is  said  to  be  ideal.  Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  North 

'remperate  Zone  flourish  at  Boquete. - A  handsome  colored  MAP  of 

the  Panama  Canal,  containing  statistical  data  and  general  information 
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regarding:  the  (‘oustructiou  of  the  canal,  has  been  issued  by  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Coal  Co.  of  New  York. - A  TRESTLE  connecting  the  Xaos 

Island  dike  with  the  mainland  at  East  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  has  been 
completed.  The  dike  will  be  used  as  a  breakwater,  roadway,  and  for 

rail  communication  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland. - In 

January,  1918,  two  large  ilelegations  of  BUSINESS  MEN  from 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  visit  the  Republic  of 

Panama. - The  MAP  of  the  Canal  Zone,  included  in  the  collection 

of  maps  published  by  John  Bartholoiiiew  of  the  Edinburgh  Geo¬ 
graphic  Institute,  goes  very  much  into  detail  and  is  said  to  be  quite 

accurate. - Decree  No.  29  of  April  3,  1912,  which  permitted 

CHINAMEN  returning  to  their  country  to  be  replaced  by  others 
from  China,  has  been  abolished  by  decree  No.  21  of  November  12, 
1912,  which  provides  that  any  Chinaman  coming  to  the  Isthmus  for 
that  purpose  will  have  to  deposit  $1,000  gold  in  the  National  Bank  of 
the  City  of  Panama  as  a  guaranty  of  his  return  to  China  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  contract  with  the  commercial  linn  in  whose  service  he  Ls 
employed.  These  re(piisites  will  have  to  be  complied  with  before 

(,’hinamen  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Panama. - Antonio  Vaglio  M. 

has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GI^NERAL  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 

Republic  of  Panama  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Panama. - 

The  CABINET  of  Dr.  Belisario  I^)rras,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  is  as  follows:  Francisco  Fil6s,  secretary  of  government 
and  justice;  T.  Lefevre,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  Eusebio  A. 
Morales,  secretary  of  finance;  Ramon  F.  Acevedo,  secretary  of  public 
works;  Guillermo  .iVndreve,  secretary  of  ])ublic  instruction;  and  L.  F. 
Ramirez,  director  general  of  posts  and  telegraj)hs  ad  interim. — — 
Forty  PEARL  DIVERS  recently  arrived  at  Colon  from  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  coast  en  route  to  Manta,  Ecuador. - By  virtue  of  an  execu¬ 

tive  order  issued  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  March  30,  1909, 
Dr.  R.  T.  Marquis  has  been  ])laced  in  charge  of  the  National 

MUSEUM. - Miss  Emeline  Osorio,  a  talented  young  Panaman, 

has  been  appointed  professor  of  ENGLISH  in  the  school  for  girls  at 

Colon. - The  executive  power  has  contracted  with  Thomas  Guardia 

to  construct  thirty  columns  of  the  Obaldia  Port  WHARF,  the 
material,  tools,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  b}’’  the  Government,  and  the 

work  to  be  completed  within  30  days. - The  news])aper  entitled 

“Diario  de  Panama”  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  number  of 
capitalists  of  the  city  of  Panama  propose  to  establish  a  new  BANK 
in  that  city  with  branches  at  important  commercial  centers  of  the 

Republic.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $2,500,000. - 

BEEVES  to  the  number  of  28,000  are  slaughtered  annually  in  the 

Republic  of  Panama  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  trade. - It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  RUBBER  trees  now  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro.  In  11)1 2  coconut  trees  were 
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planted  in  that  Province  to  the  number  of  7,000. - A  recent  execu¬ 

tive  decree  formallv  reestablishes  the  boartlin"  department  in  the 
XATIOX^U.  IXDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  Xew  buildings  are  bein<r 
erected  for  use  as  dormitories  and  dinin"  halls  for  the  ])upils  and 

professors  of  the  school. - -The  SAX'  AXDKES  and  Providenc’a 

Islands,  belonsiini!:  to  the  Re])ublic  of  Colombia,  have  a  ])0])ulation  of 
5,028,  consistiii"  principally  of  Americans  and  Chinese.  'Jdiese 
islands  are  nearer  Colon,  Panama,  than  any  other  ])ort  and  do  their 
tradin"  there.  A  mail  steamer  service  is  to  be  established  with  the 
islands. — ■ — The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  has  ordered  two 
XEW  STEAMERS  of  15,000  tons  each  and  650  feet  lon,<'  to  ply, 
after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  between  Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro), 
the  city  of  Panama,  Colon,  the  West  Imlies,  and  London.  These 
steamers  will  be  built  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  will  be  the  lar^jest  and 

finest  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  company. - The  SUPREME 

COURT  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  comi)osed  of  a  chief  justice. 
Dr.  Francisco  V.  de  la  Espriella,  and  the  following  associate  justices; 
Aurelio  Guardia,  Facundo  Mutis  Duran,  anti  Juan  Lombardi.  The 
attorney  general  is  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona. - A  plan  for  the  estab¬ 

lishment  of  an  IXDUSTRIAL  SCIIOOIj  on  the  island  of  Taboga  to 
teach  the  weaving  of  straw  hats  has  been  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  by  Santiago  Gonzalez.  A  fine  quality  of  straw 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  grows  in  abundance  on  the 

island  referred  to.- - InOctober,  1912, 458 PASSEXGERS proceeding 

from  foreign  ports  landed  at  Ancon  and  Panama.  Of  this  number  1  IS 
were  steerage  jiassengers.  The  number  of  passengers  embarking 
from  these  ))orts  during  the  month  referred  to  were  516,  of  which  175 

were  steerage  passengers. - The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship 

Co.,  which  plies  regularly  between  Xew  York,  Miami,  Key  West,  and 
Havana,  has  arranged  for  eight  fortnightly  sailings  to  the  Isthmus 
during  the  jiresent  dry  season.  The  Evangeline,  a  new  steamer 
equipped  for  tropical  travel,  will  be  placed  in  this  service,  and  is 
booked  to  sail  from  Key  West  on  January  7,  reaching  the  Isthmus  in 
about  70  hours.  On  the  return  trip  stops  will  be  made  at  Jamaica 

and  Havana. - Discoveries  of  crude  PETROLEUM  are  reported 

to  have  been  made  in  Darien  about  175  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  oil  fields  are  sujiposed  to  extend  over  about  20  square  miles  of 

territory. - A  special  message  of  President  Porras  to  the  Xational 

Congress  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  BAXK  in  the  Republic 
which,  in  addition  to  its  regular  banking  business,  will  make  long¬ 
term  loans  on  real  estate  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. - Dr.  M.  E. 

Araujo,  President  of  Salvador,  has  ])resented  a  handsomely  bound 
book  on  ADMIXISTRATIVE  LAW,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  to 
President  Belisario  Porras.  Dr.  Araujo’s  book  is  used  as  a  textbook 
in  the  Univei’sity  of  San  Salvador. - The  CORXERSTOXE  of  the 
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Methodist  church  in  the  city  of  Piuuuna  was  laid  on  November  28 

last. - According  to  news  reports,  the  battleship  which  conveyed 

President  Taft  to  Panama  matle  a  record  run;  both  of  the  ships, 
Arkansas  and  Delaware,  which  carried  the  Taft  party  are  expected 
to  establish  a  fast  record  from  Panama  to  lIam])ton  Roads  on  their 

return. - New  (Orleans  ])apers  repcu’t  that  the  city  is  to  have  a 

SHIP  EACH  DAY  to  tlie  Canal  Zone.  The  new  wireless  station 
in  the  Crescent  (h'ty  is  one  of  the  larfiest  in  the  world  and  its  usefid- 

ness  to  shipping  is  expected  to  be  very  "reat. - Atlvices  from  Japan 

state  that  in  view  of  the  openiii"  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  authorities 
are  ]dannin"  EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  and  enlartrements 
of  various  Ja))anese  harbors  in  order  to  accommodate  the  expected 

impetus  in  trade  relations  with  the  world. - A  law  which  became 

effective  January  1,  1913,  divides  the  C'ONSULAR  SERVICE  of 
Panama  into  the  followin''  classes:  (D  Consuls  general;  (2)  consuls  of 
the  (ii-st  class;  (3)  consuls  of  the  second  class;  and  (4)  consuls,  vice 
coiisuls,  and  consular  agents.  The  first  three  classes  have  salaried 
officers,  and  officei’S  of  the  fourth  class  serve  adhonorem.  At  the  time 
the  law  became  operative  the  Ooveriiment  of  Panama  had  consuls  gen¬ 
eral  at  the  following  places:  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  King¬ 
ston,  Hamburg,  and  Genoa.  There  are  consuls  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  at  the  following  places.  Consuls  of  the  fimt  class :  San  Francisco, 
Antwerp, South  Hampton, and  Hongkong.  Consulsof  the  second  class : 
('hicago.  Mobile,  Barbados,  St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  London, 
Barcelona,  and  Valparaiso.  The  new  law  ])rovides  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessaiy  to  j)resent  insurance  certificates  in  the  dis])atch  of  merchan¬ 
dise  consigned  to  ports  of  the  Republic.  Consular  invoices  must  be  of 
the  same  form  and  size.  It  is  not  prescribed  that  consular  invoices 
shall  be  obtained  from  consular  officers,  but  if  so  furnished  a  wholesale 
])rice  of  1  cent  each  shall  be  charged  therefor,  which  amount  must 
be  clearly  specified  in  the  consular  invoice.  Shippers  of  goods  con¬ 
signed  to  Panama  must  })resent  six  copies  of  each  consular  invoice 
to  the  consul  for  registration,  and  consular  invoices  must  be  written 
on  one  side  only.  In  the  legalization  of  consular  invoices  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  declared  to  be  without  commercial  value  no  con¬ 
sular  fee  wUl  be  collected.  Article  32  of  the  law  says  that,  “For  the 
legalization  of  manifests  containing  the  declaration  ‘No  conduce 
carga  (No  freight  carried)’  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged.”  ('onsular 
invoices  must  be  issued  at  the  j)ort  from  which  the  ves^tcl  sails  which 
trausj)orts  the  merchandise.  Consular  officers  are  required  to  issue 
to  shipj)ers  as  many  copies  of  consular  invoices,  in  addition  to  the 
numluM*  specified  by  law,  u])on  payment  of  SO.oO  each  therefor  as 
they  may  desin*.  Should  the  shijjper  fiml  an  error  in  the  consular 
invoices  after  certification  of  the  same,  it  may  be  corrected  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  manifest  in  quadruplicate  to  any  consul  or  consular  agent 
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<»f  Panama,  the  consul  returnin"  to  the  interested  j)arty  one  copy  (*1‘ 
the  manifest,  sealed  and  certified,  to  be  sent  the  consif^nee,  who  should 
present  same  to  the  treasury  department,  accompanied  by  the  con¬ 
sular  invoice,  at  the  time  of  making  request  for  clearance.  If  said 
manifest  should  be  presented  to  the  consul  before  the  arrival  of  the 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  shipment,  he  will  correct  the  error  in  the 
consular  invoice.  If  the  manifest  increases  the  declared  value  of  the 
goods  and  that  fact  should  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  customs 
duties,  the  treasury  department  shall  collect  said  difference.  For  the 
issuance  of  correction  certificates  a  charge  of  S3  shall  be  made  by  the 
consular  officer.  Consular  officers  arc  not  required  to  issue  invoices 
or  documents  on  Sundays,  but  may  do  so  to  facilitate  traffic,  in  which 
case  a  double  fee  udll  be  charged.  Consular  officers  are  ])ermitted  to 
charge  double  fees  for  work  done  outside  of  office  hours,  and  for  night 
woik,  after  8  p.  m.,  may  charge  triple  fees.  One  half  of  the  consular 
fees  referred  to  in  the  j)receding  sentence  go  to  the  consul,  and  the 
other  half  into  the  treasury  of  the  Republic.  Consular  officers,  when 
requested  to  do  so,  shall  register,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Republic,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  adoptions  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  j)ublished  in  Spanish  in 
the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama,  of  December  fi,  1912. 


Sr.  Monte  Domecq,  of  Asuncion,  is  collecting  data  in  the  archives 
of  the  federal  capital  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  to  be  used 
in  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  “PARAGUAY — PRESENT 
.VXD  FUTlTlf],”  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  a  ])ropaganda  on 

the  resources  of  the  country. - The  consul  of  Paraguay  at  Rosario, 

Argentina,  has  informed  his  Gov(‘rnment  that  A.  J.  Sagnard,  an  engi¬ 
neer  now  making  investigations  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  proposes 
to  go  to  Paraguay  to  study  and  report  upon  the  NATURAIj  WEALTH 

of  that  country. - The  POSTAfv  CONVENTION  of  Montevideo, 

made  between  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay.  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  becomes  effective  January 

1,  1913. - The  decrees  appointing  Dr.  Hector  Velasquez  MINIS- 

'I'ER  OF  PARAGUAY  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  Seilor 
Pedro  Saguier  minister  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  signed  by 
President  Schaerer  on  September  9,  1912.  Congress  has  also  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  exj)end  .?12,()00  in  fitting  up  the  legations  of 

l^araguay. - Tlie  executive  ])ower  has  been  requested  by  the  finance 

committee  of  the  treasury  de])artment  to  »)btain  a  technical  report 
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upon  the  AL\P  of  Piirajiuay  prepared  by  Fatlier  Rojas. - The 

CASTOR  BEAN  PLANT  (Riciniis  communis),  under  the  names  of 
t6rta}i;o  and  ricino,  fjrows  wild  in  great  profusion  in  certain  districts 
of  the  Republic.  An  analysis  of  the  seed  shows  46  per  cent  oil.  20 
per  cent  starch,  20  per  cent  woody  matter,  7  per  cent  water,  and  7 

per  cent  gums,  resins,  and  albuminoids. - Dr.  Pfannenschmidt,  an 

agricultural  expert  attached  to  the  German  consulate  in  Buenos 
Aires,  is  making  a  journey  through  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of 

studying  the  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  of  that  country. - 

On  September  20,  1912,  the  PresidenUof  the  Republic  promulgated 
the  law  of  the  16th  of  the  same  month  and  year  regulating  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  PARAGUAY  TEA  forests.  The  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  five  persons,  assisted  by  inspectors, 
to  look  after  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  The  season  for  harvest¬ 
ing  is  between  January  and  September  of  each  year.  After  a  crop 
has  been  gathered  three  years  must  elapse  before  another  crop  can 

be  harvested  from  the  same  plantation. - A  project  has  been 

started  by  the  Club  of  Commercial  Em])loyees  of  Asuncion  for  the 
erection  in  the  federal  capital  by  popular  subscription  of  a  MONU- 
.MENT  TO  COLUMBUS.  President  Schaerer  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  plan  and  has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  funds.  A  merchant  in  Paraguari  has  contributed  5,000 
pesos  for  this  purpose. - The  customhouse  at  CONCEPCION,  Para¬ 

guay,  collected  in  September,  1912,  revenues  to  the  amount  of 
455,561.31  pesos,  the  largest  collection  ever  made  in  any  one  month 

at  that  port. - L.  Costa  &  Co.,  of  Asuncion,  has  published  an  edition 

of  3,000  copies  of  the  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  OF  PARAGUAY, 
containing  valuable  information  concerning  the  commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  industries  of  the  country. - The  FESTIVAL  known  as 

the  “Corso  de  Flores”  was  held  in  Constitucion  Plaza  at  Asuncion 

on  November  25  last. - Press  reports  from  Asuncion  state  that  the 

Farquhar  Syndicate  ])roposes  to  build  railways  into  the  great  Chaco 
region  of  the  Republic  and  to  establish  stock  RANCHES  equipped 

for  the  maintenance  of  400,000  head  of  cattle. - Daniel  Candia  has 

been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Paraguay  in  the  Argentine 

Republic  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires. - The  National  Board 

of  Education  of  Asuncion  has  received  from  the  American  Seating 
Co.  advice  of  the  shipment  of  3,000  SCHOOL  BENCHES  bought  in 

the  United  States. - One  of  the  most  interesting  descri])tions  of  the 

excellence  and  worth  of  PARAGUAY  TEA,  and  probably  the  first 
reliable  information  on  the  subject  published  in  Europe,  is  the 
description  and  directions  for  preparing  the  beverage  accompanying 
the  gift  of  5,000  pounds  of  this  tea  made  by  President  Solano  Ijopez 
in  1S65  to  William  I,  King  of  Prussia.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Diario 
of  Asuncion  contains  a  translation  of  the  rej)ort  made  by  order  of 
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the  Kin"  of  Prussia  upon  the  effects  of  the  use  of  this  tea. - ^The 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  is  collecting  data  .showing  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  and  yield  of  the  staple  AGRICI.’LTURAL 
PRODUCTS  of  tlie  Republic. - The  celebrated  GARDEN  in  Asun¬ 

cion  known  as  tlie  “Quinta  Caballero”  is  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign 

symlicate  for  S230,0()0. - Work  is  rapidly  progressing  on  the 

TRAMWAY  lines  of  the  city  of  Asuncion.  The  tramways  now  in 
ojieration  give  easy  access  to  the  streets  of  the  Imsiness  and  central 
sections  of  the  city,  and  to  the  principal  suburbs  and  outlying  sec¬ 
tions. - The  minister  of  Paraguay  in  Buenos  Aires  lias  been  invited 

by  the  Chilean  legation  of  that  city  to  participate  in  a  meeting  to 
tliscuss  the  manner  of  carrying  out  a  resolution  of  the  Fourth  Pan- 
American  Conference  regarding  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  be  used  for  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  products  of  the  nations  rej)resented  in  said  confei- 

ence. - A  report  of  Engineer  Segovia,  who  recently  inspected  the 

foreign  COLONIES  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  shows  that  the  two 
most  prosperous  colonies  at  the  present  time  are  the  German  colony 
at  Ilohenau  and  the  Guayaqui  Indian  colony  at  Mayntzhusen  on  the 
Upper  Parana  River.— — A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  in  Asun¬ 
cion  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Jos6  Eduvignis  Diaz,  a  Paraguayan 
military  leader,  statesman,  and  j)atriot.  The  funds  necessary  for 

this  purpose  will  be  collected  b}^  ])opular  subscription. - The 

EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for 
1912-13  appropriates  12,800  pesos  (gold)  for  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  2,500  pesos  (gold)  per  month  for  the  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  and  22,200  pesos  (gold)  for  the  Model  College  for  Boys. 

.:\J1  of  these  schools  are  in  Asuncion. - In  order  to  assist  students 

of  small  means  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  federal  capital,  th(‘ 
educational  budget  jirovides  SS,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  STl  - 
DENT’S  HOTEL  in  A.suncion. - -Paragua3nin  merchants  return¬ 

ing  from  Buenos  Aires  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  PRIVATE 
EXPOSITION  of  German  firms  in  that  city  in  exhibiting  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  in  Argentina  and  the  adjoining  rej)id)lics  with  the  view  of 

facilitating  the  selection  and  ordering  of  goods. - From  Augu.st  1, 

1911,  to  Julv  31,  1912.  the  resources  of  the  BENEVOLENT  AND 
CHARITABLE  SOCIETY  of  Asuncion  were  135,323.19  pesos  and 
$4,630.03.  The  society'  conducts  an  asjdum  for  the  poor,  an  insane 
asylum,  a  free  dispensary,  and  an  orphans’  school.— According  to 
a  news  report  from  Asuncion  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
authorizing  A  LOAN  of  $6,250,000  for  continuing  public  improve¬ 
ments,  etc. 


A  r('f('ut  PMXAXCrAL  MESSAdK  of  Frosidoiit  Billiujihurst  shows 
tlie  (loht  of  Poru  to  ho  £5,368,788,  and  that  the*  obligations  of  the 
Government  due  to  railway  eonstrnction  aggregate  a  total  of  £3,- 
467,044,  tlie  latter  obligations  requiring  an  anntial  payment  of  inter¬ 
est  amounting  to  £253,080.  The  President  reeommends  an  issu('  of 
bonds  for  the  consolidation  and  liquidation  of  the  del)t,  and  a  special 
session  of  Congress  assembled  in  Lima  on  October  28,  1912,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  loan 

for  that  puri)os(*. - The  Credit  Foncier  Peruvien  has  been  organ- 

lz(‘d  in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  francs,  to  engage  in  the 
BAXlvlXG  BLSIXESS  in  Peru  and  other  South  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Th(^  main  ollices  of  the  company  in  Peru  will  be  in  Lima,  and 
branches  and  agencies  are.  to  be  maintained  in  the  principal  commer¬ 
cial  centers  of  the  country.  The  bank  will  make  a  specialty  of  long- 
time  loans  on  real  estate  and  other  lirst-class  security,  at  reasonable 

rate's  of  interest. - The  POSTAL  .MONEY  ORDER  COXVEN- 

'ITOX  made  Ix'twee'n  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Peru  became 
operative  on  November  1.  1912. - ^An  interesting  report  of  Dr.  Car¬ 

los  Larrabure  y  Correa  on  RUBBER  shows  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  rubber  production  of  Peru  at  its  present  outj)Ut  for  an  indefinite 
period,  it  will  be  lUH-essary  to  commence  at  once  to  plant  large  areas 
in  rubber  tnies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the.  Republic.  The  Peruvian 
Government  is  favorably  disjiosed  toward  the  encouragement  of  the 
rubber-planting  industry  in  the  country  and  will  do  all  that  it  rea¬ 
sonably  can  to  stimulate  and  protect  the  same. - A  bill  has  been 

introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  £2.1)00,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  IRRIG.VT ION  AND  COLONIZATION  works  on  the 
coast.  The  bill  provides  for  the  erection  of  irrigation  plants  and  the 

setthunent  of  colonists  on  irrigated  Government  lands. - Gen.  Juan 

Xorlx'rto  Elespuru  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Peru  near 
the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  till  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Sr.  Carlos  Alvarez  Calderon.— —The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Peru  has  ap|)ointed  iSr.  Enrique  Zegara  CONSUL  GENERAL 
of  Peru  at  Manaos,  Brazil. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Con¬ 

gress  of  Peru  modiGung  the  existing  ELECTION  LAWS  of  the 
Rei)nblie.  The  complete  text  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  121  articles,  is 

published  in  “La  Prensa,”  of  Lima,  of  November  8,  1912. - At  a 

meeting  of  the.  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  United  States,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  San  Salvador,  Brazil-,  Peru,  Bolivia,  ITuguay. 
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and  Venezuela,  held  in  the  ('liilean  legation  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
November  5,  1912,  the  eonstruction  of  a  building  in  the  capital  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  EXPOSITION 
PAL.VCE  for  exhibiting  the  produces  of  the  republics  of  the  Western 

Hemisphere  was  recommended. - The  Government  of  Peru  has 

installed  a  VITICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  in  the 
Moquegua  Valley,  with  the  object  of  making  that  part  of  the  country 
one  of  the  great  wine-producing  centers  of  the  Republic.  Julio 
Solano,  a  Peruvian  agricultural  engineer,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the  installation. - A  new  TEL¬ 

EGRAPH  LINE  luis  been  established  at  Challhuanca,  thereby 
placing  tliat  j)art  of  the  country  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 

with  Lima  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic. - The  Government  of  Peru 

has  publislied  the  PALEONTOIjOGIC  MAP  of  the  Republic  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  C.  1.  Lisson,  showing  the  paleontologic  distribution  of 

the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country. - The  Chiclayo  FAIR,  held 

under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  Chiclayo 
from  December  7  to  10,  1912,  was  one.  of  the  most  successful  fairs 

ever  held  in  the  country. - The  Loreto  Comercial,  a  newspaper 

published  in  Iquitos,  Peru,  advocates  the  prompt  colonization  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  of  the  NAPO  RIVER  VALLEY  and  its 
tributaries.  From  1882  to  1892  a  considerable  population  was 
actively  engaged  along  the  banks  of  the  Napo  River  in  the  ex])loita- 
tion  of  the  rubber  forests,  but  after  that  date  rubber  exjdoitation 
decreased  owing  to  wastefid  and  destructive  methods,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  dwindled  to  a  veiy  insignificant  number.  The  elimate  of  the 
region  referred  to  is  salubrious  and  the  soil  is  practically  of  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility.  The  basin  of  the  Napo  River  coidd  be  utilized 
for  the  cultivatum  of  immense  rubber  plantations,  and  other  tro])ical 
products  coidd  be  jirofitably  grown  there.  Stock,  and  especially 
hogs,  thrive  well  in  the  upland  ri'gions  of  the  valley.  Vegetable 
ivory  exists  in  large  quantities  in  this  basin,  and  gold  placers  are 

found  in  the  beds  of  the  upper  Na])o  River  and  its  tributaries. - 

A  committee  of  engineers  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Valdizan 
and  Riofrio  are  surveying  the  RAILWAY  route  from  Lima  to  Pisco. 
Construction  work  on  this  hue  commenced  early  during  the  present 
month.  The  jirelinduary  work  of  selecting  the  route  of  the  Lima  to 
Chilca  Railway  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Peruvian 
engineer,  Gustavo  Riofrio.  Tliis  line  will  have  a  gauge  of  f)14  milli¬ 
meters  and  a  length  of  about  70  kilometers. - The  engineers  who  are 

surveying  the  route  of  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  RAILWAY  have 
reported  that  the  line  will  jiass  through  one  of  the  richest  regions  of 

the  Republic,  large  jiortions  of  which  are  jiractically  undeveloped. - 

The  trial  maneuvers  of  the  SUBMARINE  Diego  Ferre,  recently  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Bay  of  t'aUao,  were  quite  successful.  A  number  of 
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submarine  tri])s  were  made  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  the  boat 
at  jdl  times  was  completely  under  control.  Considerable  distances 
were  traversed  under  water  without  showing  the  slightest  indications 

on  the  surface  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  submarine. - A  bill  has 

been  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  Peru  to 

make  the  BUDGET  for  1913  the  same  as  that  for  1912. - “Peru 

To-Day”  states  that  on  November  9  last  a  steamer  of  the  PERU¬ 
VIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.  made  its  initial  trip  to  Valparaiso  and 

intermediate  Chilean  ports. - La  Prensa,  a  (lady  news])aper  of 

Lima,  and  the  West  Coast  Publishing  C'o.  of  that  city,  have  sent 
representatives  to  New  York  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  latest 

LINOTYPE  macliines. - Municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of  Lima 

restrict  the  sj)eed  of  AUTOMOBILES  in  the  city  limits  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  15  kilometers  per  hour. - Gen.  Andres  A.  Caceres,  recent 

Peruvian  ambassador  at  the  court  celebration  in  Cadiz,  ex-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  now  minister  of  Peru  to  Germany,  has  been 
DECORATED  by  the  King  of  Si)ain  with  the  Military  Order  of 

Merit. - The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  (Ltd.)  has  arranged  to 

jmrehase  the  shares  of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  (Ltd.).  The  former  bank  ])aid  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  duiing 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912. - A  news  report  from  Peru 

announces  that  President  BUlinghurst  has  asked  Congress  for  author¬ 
ity  to  negotiate  a  FOREIGN  LOAN  of  $28,500,000  for  the  ])ur- 
])ose  of  canceling  certain  debts  and  financing  the  further  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways. - Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  has  returned  from  Peru, 

bringing  a  number  of  skulls  and  other  archaeological  finds  which  he 
secured  in  PRE-TNCA  RUINS  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  ex- 
j)ect(>d  to  throw  additional  light  upon  ancient  civilization.  Prof. 
Bingham  also  brings  back  with  liim  the  young  son  of  former  Presi- 

«lent  Leguia,  who  will  attend  school  in  Virginia. - Dr.  Ales  Hrd- 

licka,  curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology'  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  will  leave  shortly  for  Peru  and  Bolivia  to 
continue  his  INVESTIGATIONS  of  early  man  in  South  America. 
Dr.  Hrdlicka’s  book,  “Early  Man  in  South  America,”  is  attracting 
considerable  attention;  it  was  recently  issued  as  Bulletin  52,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 


An  executive  decree  of  October  9,  1912,  contains  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  maintenance  of  NEUTRALITY  by  the  Government  of 
.Salvador  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  Tlie  decree  makes  it  uidawful  for 
piivate  pemons  to  trallic  in  arms  or  other  mateiials  of  war  with  the 
(‘iiemies  of  the  (lovernment,  ])ermits  the  humanitarian  work  of  the 
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Red  Cross  Society,  and  prohibits  liostile  manifestations  ajrainst  other 
nations,  their  oflieials  and  dijilomatie  representatives.  Foreigners 
residing  in  the  Repuhlie  Avlio  violate  the  provisions  of  the  decree  are 
subject  to  expulsion  from  the  country.— — Beginning  M'ith  January, 
1912,  the  War  Department  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  will  edit 
a  MONTHLY  REVIEW  entitled  ‘‘Memmorial  of  tlu'  Arm}',”  which 

will  treat  exclusively  of  military  affairs. - The  President  of  Salvador 

has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  departmental  governoi-s  recommend¬ 
ing  th.at  special  care  he  taken  to  ))ut  in  order  and  maintain  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition  the  JA1L,S  now  in  use  in  the  towns  of  the  Repuhlie. - 

A  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such  lands 
as  may  he  needed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sucio  River  Falls  for 
the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  for  the  jnii- 
pose  of  furnishing  light  and  power  to  the  Federal  capital  and  surround¬ 
ing  country. - A  RAILWAY  is  to  he  constructed  from  Sonsonate. 

via  Ahuachapan  and  Antiquizaya,  to  Chalchuapa.  An  Englisli  com¬ 
pany  will  do  the  surveying  and  construction  W(tik. — —The  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  onhued 
tlie  publication  of  a  SCIIOLA.STJC;  MAP.  The  statistical  information 
was  prepared  l)y  the  assistant  director  of  statistics,  and  the  draw¬ 
ings  were  made  by  Engineer  Pedro  S.  Fonseca.--  J'he  National 
.Society  of  .Stockraising,  Agnculture,  and  Industry,  organized  in  tlie 
city  of  San  Salvador  in  August  last,  has  hundreds  of  members  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.  The  society  publishes  an  interesting  AGRICI'L- 
TUILVJ.!  REVIEW,  entitled  “llevista  Agricola  Salvadorena,”  and  is 
doing  valuable  work  in  encouraging  the  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  The  society  has  recently  added  an  information 
department  to  its  work,  and  will  answer  in(|uiries  legarding  every 
phase  of  agriculture  carried  on  in  and  suitable  to  the  Republic. — 
On  March  1,  15)1.3,  the  MONIAIENT  which  the  German  colony  has 
presented  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  memory  of  the  Salvadorean 
patriot.  Dr.  Jose  Matias  Delgado,  will  be  unveiled  in  Arce  Park  in 

the  city  of  .San  .Salvador. - The  Government  of  .Salvador  has 

authorized  ('arlos  Alberto  Avalos,  an  agriculturist  and  plantation 
owner  engaged  in  business  on  a  large  scale,  to  utilize  the  waters  of 
the  I'rbina  River  at  Santa  Rosalia  plantation  for  IRRIGATION 
purjH).ses.  -  METEOROLOGICAL  STATIONS  have  been  installed 
in  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  at  .Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan.  - 
The  MATC’ll  FACTORY  near  Aculliuaca,  operated  by  Manuel 
Morah's,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  match  factories  in 
the  Republic. - The  Government  PRINTING  Ollice  of  the  Repub¬ 

lic  of  .Salvador  completed  in  October  last  237  pieces  of  work,  repre¬ 
senting  an  edition  of  923. 7S8  pieces  of  printed  matter,  valued  at 
$10,2(54.  In  July,  1912,  the  EXPORTS  of  merchandise  from  New 
York  to  ports  of  .Salvador  were  valued  at  .$184,95)4,  most  of  which 
came  into  the  country  through  the  ports  of  Acajutlaand  LaUniop. - 
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Tlie  municipality  of  Zacatccoluca  has  contracted  with  Emilio  Segura 
for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  lilfht  and  power  jilant  in  that 
city.  Tlie  Federal  Government  has  {^ranted  ihe  concessionaire  per¬ 
mission  to  im])ort  in  a  single  shipnnmt  free  of  duty  the  necessary 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  for  the  installation  and  operation  t)f  the 

plant. - A  Permanent  Exposition  of  the  products  of  Salvador 

has  been  established  in  the  consulate  of  that  country  in  New 
York.  Among  the  products  forwarded  by  the  Government  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  are  samples  of  coffee,  sugai',  indigo,  nibber, 
balsam,  cotton,  precious  woods,  minerals,  medicinal  plants,  and  a 

number  of  manufactured  articles. - A  recent  shipment  of  ORES 

from  the  Monte  Mayor  Mining  Co.  of  Salvador  was  valued  at 

$10,500. - The  Occidental  BANK  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has 

increased  its  capital  by  1,500,000  pesos  by  tlie  issue  of  5,000  shares 
of  stock  of  a  nominal  value  of  100  pesos  each,  and  the  sale  of  same 

at  a  ])remium  of  40  pesos  per  share. - Work  on  the  Eastern  RAIL- 

^VAY,  a  broad  gauge  line,  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  rails  have 
been  laid  to  Linares,  near  the  Lempa  Pass,  and  trains  are  expected  to 

be  running  from  San  Miguel  to  Usulutan  by  March.  1913. - The 

Diario  del  Salvador  Co.  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  The  company 
will  carry  on  a  general  NEWSPAPER,  printing,  advertising,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  full  text  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  is 
jmblished  in  Spanish  and  English  in  the  Diario  del  Salvador  of  No¬ 
vember  23,  1912. - The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  imjmsed  an  annual 

municij)al  LICENSE  TAX  of  50  pesos  on  factories  for  grinding  cof¬ 
fee,  situated  in  the  business  section  of  the  federal  capital,  and  10 

pesos  on  factories  located  in  the  suburbs. - Importers  who  receive 

merchandise  by  parcel  post  or  through  the  customhouses  of  the 
Republic,  which  is  not  classified  as  first  and  second  class  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  7  of  the  revised  stamp  law,  are  sul)iect  to  a  SUR¬ 
CHARGE  of  10  per  cent  on  the  diities  and  fiscal  taxes  collectible 

thereon,  the  minimum  charge  being  50  centavos  per  package. - 

Traveling  SALESMEN  who  come  to  Salvador  representing  foreign 
liouses  with  samples  of  goods  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  must  pay 
a  tax  of  100  pesos  on  entering  the  Republic,  and  if  they  remain  longer 
than  two  months  25  pesos  monthly  thereafter.  Ti-aveling  salesmen 
of  houses  established  in  the  counliw*  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  25  pesos 

monthly. - The  public  DEBT  of  Salvador,  which  when  President 

Araujo  came  into  office  was  36,000,009  pesos,  has  been  reduced  dur¬ 
ing  his  administration  to  26,000,000  pesos. - Manuel  A.  Melendez’s 

plantation,  2  miles  from  Santa  Tecla,  has  70,000  C'OFFEE  TREES 
and  a  large  area  planted  in  sugar  cane.  The  plantation  is  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  well  w'atered,  and  operates  a  sugar-refining  plant  by 

steam. - A  decree  recently  issued  in  Salvador  permits  the  free 

importation  of  sulphate  of  QUININE. - In  1911  Salvador  imported 
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16,371  kilos  of  TEA,  valued  at  $o,474.  During  the  same  year  the 
imports  of  merchandise  into  Salvador  from  the  Kepuhlic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  amounted  to  $28,778. - The  chiefs  and  officials  of  the  mili¬ 

tary  staff  have  presented  President  Araujo  with  a  medal  inscribed 
on  one  side;  “Chiefs  and  officials  of  the  President,”  and  on  the  other 

“October  12,  1912.” - The  Eastern  ELECTRIC  Co.  of  San  Miguel 

has  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  object  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  establish  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  San  Miguel 

and  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice. - An  executive 

decree  of  October  31,  1912,  makes  November  5  of  each  year  a 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY,  to  be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  firet 
efforts  made  to  obtain  Central  American  independence. — —United 
States  Consul  General  Thomas  Hinckley,  of  San  Salvador,  reports 
that  a  night  lettergram  ser\dce  was  inaugurated  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  during  the  month  of  October.  The  rates  are:  For  the  first 
,50  words,  22..5  cents;  for  eacli  additional  10  words  or  fraction  thereof. 
4.5  cents. 


A  number  of  Russian  agricultural  IMMIGRANTS  arrived  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  from  the  United  States  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 
1912.  The  consul  of  Uruguay  in  New  York  reports  that  other  agri¬ 
cultural  immigrants  of  the  same  nationality  will  soon  follow.  The 
fertility  of  Uruguayan  land,  its  nearness  to  markets,  and  the  active 
demand  in  Uruguay  at  good  prices  for  agricultural  products  assure 
success  to  the  practical  agricultural  immigrant  who  tries  his  fortune 

in  the  Republic. - The  rise  of  LAND  VALUES  and,  incidentally, 

of  house  rents  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  has  been  quite  noticeable 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  federal  capital  and  the  vast  improvements  made  in  the 
harbor,  public  buildings,  and  streets  of  the  city.  The  suburbs  of 
Montevideo  are  also  rapidly  expanding  and  compare  favorably  in 
beauty  and  attractiveness  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere. - The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Uruguay  in  September,  1912,  aggregate  $1,46.5,073,  as 
compared  with  $1,425,709  during  tlie  same  month  of  the  ])revious 

vear. - Sr.  Cesar  J.  Rossi  has  been  aj)pointed  director  of  the 

international  office  of  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POST  OFFICES  in 
Montevideo.  The  international  office  was  established  by  virtue  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  South  American  Postal  Congress,  held  in 
Montevideo  in  1911,  in  which  the  South  American  Republics  ])artici- 
pated.  Two  million  postage  stamps  of  tl>e  denomination  of  4  cents 
are  to  be  printed  for  use  beginning  with  January  1,  1913,  the  date 
on  which  the  new  postal  tariff  between  the  countries  ratifying  the 
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convention  becomes  effective. - The  Demo,  a  Koyal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Co.  VESSEL  of  11,240  tons  and  a  sister  ship  to  the  Deaeado. 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  October  last  on  her  maitlen  voyage  to  Kio  tie 

Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. - Departmental  LYCEl'MS 

of  secondary  education  are  to  bo  establislied  in  the  departments  of 
Artigas,  Rivera,  Durazno,  Canelones,  Maldonado,  San  Jose,  and 
Treinta  y  Tres. - The  ad  referendum  COASTING  TRADE  CON¬ 

VENTION  between  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  contracting  nations  concede  to  vessels  engaged  in 
coasting  tratle  on  the  River  Plate  and  its  tributaries,  subject  to  the 
special  laws  atid  regulations  governing  this  trade  in  both  nations,  the 
same  facilities  and  exonerations  of  customs,  ports,  lighthouses,  moles, 
and  taxes  as  sucli  laws  grant  to  tlie  vessels  of  their  respective  flag.  ^ 
'I'he  treasury  SURPLUS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  at  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  $1,067,964,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  surplus  of  $436,294  for  the  previous  year. - A  bill  has 

been  ])assed  by  Congress  establishing  an  INSTITUTE  OF'  GEOL¬ 
OGY  of  a  different  and  more  comprehensive  .scope  than  that  of  tlie 
geological  section  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Prof.  Maurice 
A.  l,,amme,  a  North  American,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 

institute. - Sr.  Don  Carlos  Blixen  has  been  appointed  MINISTER 

of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  near  the  Goveniments  of  th(‘ 

Kepublics  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. - The  bill  ])roviding  for  the 

estabhshment  of  an  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
has  become  a  law.  Prof.  Joacpiin  FI.  Zanetti  has  been  apj)ointed 

director  of  the  institute. - d'he  department  of  industries  has  issued  a 

decree  regulating  the  law  of  Ma}',  1911,  and  January,  1912,  concern- 
cerning  the  IMPORTATION  of  seeds,  machinery,  utensils,  etc.,  for 
agriculture.  The  decree  covers  machinery  and  utensils  for  fruit,  bee, 

and  silkworm  cidt  ure. - The  passenger  and  freight  service  by  means 

of  AUTOBUSFIS,  recently  established  in  the  federal  capital  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  initiated  in  conformity  with  a  law  of 
('(ingress  appropriating  $360,000  for  rolling  stock  and  other  ne<Tssarv 
supplies  and  expenses.  Garages  are  to  be  provided,  and  experinnuits 
made  on  the  national  roads  of  the  Republic  witli  a  view  to  extending 
tlie  service  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  -A  resolution  of  the 
department  of  industries  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  fixes  March 
31.  1913,  as  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  international  competition 
in  AGRICl'l/l'CRAL  MOTOR  MAt'HINFX-  A  law  of  October  12. 
ltH2,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  in  Uruguay,  provides 
F'RltlE  ADMISSION  or  reduced  rates  of  duty  for  a  considerable  mim- 
ber  of  raw  materials  and  certain  partly  manufactured  products  and 
machinery.  F'urther,  the  executive  is  authorized  during  the  space 
of  19  years  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  for  all  machinery,  supplies, 
accessories,  and  repair  jiarts  for  the  installation  of  new  factories  and 
ti.^!»!(2  -  Itnll.  »i-  lit - IC 
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tlic  further  equipment  of  factories  already  established,  and.  in  the 
case  of  industries  not  j)reviously  existinjt  in  the  country,  exemption 
from  certain  internal  taxes.  (The  exemptions  thus  authorized  for  10 

y<‘ars  are  by  the  law  itself  made  applicable  to  sheep-dip  factories.) - 

Amono;  the  articles  placed  on  the  frtH)  list  are  the  followin'' ;  Certain 
chemical  and  mineral  products,  scrap  iron,  metals  in  Idocks  and  ])ij's.. 
advertisements  (of  foreij'ii  firms)  with  machine  desifins,  barrel  shooks' 
American  vine  plants  and  cuttings — the  exemption  formerly  apjilied 
to  plants  and  cuttings  except  those  from  the  United  States  —tanning 

extracts,  pitch,  and  embroidering  machines. - Among  the  products 

dutiable  at  25  per  cent  are  the  following:  C’ertain  chemical  products, 
casks  (knocked  down),  bookbinder’s  cloth  weighing  not  more  than 
d25  grams  per  square  meter,  artificial  silk  thread  (hilo  de  celuloide  i. 
tinsel,  tin  foil,  and  filter  ])aper.  [Kilo  =  1 ,000  grams  =  2.204t)  pounds ; 

meter  =  39.37  inches.] - Dutiable  at  20  per  cent  are  silk  for  weaving, 

spun  jute,  and  yarn  in  general. - Tin  plate,  i)rinted.  sheet  iron  and 

steel,  and  crude  rubber  are  dutiable  at  lo  per  cent. - The  rate  of 

10  per  cent  a])plies  to  a  number  of  chemical  products,  lubricating  oils, 
steel  cylinders  for  compressed  gases,  celluloid  in  sheets,  rosin  and 
turpentine,  and  egg  yolks. — —The  rate  of  5  per  cent  applies  to  a 
comprehensive  list  of  chemicals,  certain  tlenatured  vegetable  oils,  coal 
oil,  colors,  plaiji  tin  plate,  metal  polish,  resin  for  varnish,  cotton. 

linen,  and  hemp  yarn  for  weaving,  and  straw  braid  for  hats. - Th<‘ 

foregoing  exemptions  and  reduced  rates  of  duty  are  to  remain  in  elfect 
until  protection  shall  be  requested  for  establishments  for  the  j)roduc- 
tion  in  Uruguay  of  the  articles  in  question,  when,  upon  appr(»val  of 
the  executive,  the  former  rates  shall  once  more  come  into  force.  The 
executive  is  emjwwered  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  for  fertilizers 

of  kinds  not  manufactured  within  the  country. - On  the  articles 

mentioned  in  the  present  law  which  are  dutiable  at  from  5  j)er  cent 
to  25  {)er  cent  the  customs  surtax  of  5  jicr  cent  does  not  apply,  but 

the  other  surtaxes  do  apply. - For  cottonseed  oil  a  s])ecific  duty  of 

0.1  o  peso  (peso  =  $1,034)  ]H*r  kilo  is  })rovided. - The  privileges  of 

drawback  and  temporary  imj)ortation  may  be  made  applicable  by  the 

executive  to  all  products  imjiorted  and  reexported  in  any  form. - 

An  electrical  engineer,  Don  Carlos  Dore,  has  invented  a  WIIIETjESS 
device  whereby  a  message  may  be  sent  and  received  at  the  same  time. 
Many  scientists  are  deeply  interested  in  the  announcement  and  the 
ex])eriments  are  being  continued  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  dej)art- 
ment  of  physics  of  the  University  ()f  Montevideo. - At  the  Amer¬ 

ican  consulate  in  Montevideo  SAMPLES  of  North  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  such  as  wall  papers,  medicines,  hardware,  paper,  tools,  silks, 
underwear,  roofing,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  large  cases  for  inspection  by 
dealers  interested  in  im])orting  such  supplies.  Other  sam])les  will  be 
similarly  displayed,  and  the  i)lan  is  expected  to  greatly  aid  the  traveling 
salesman  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  houses  he  rei)resents. 
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Tho  (jovorument  of  A'oiu'zuela  is  activi*ly  cooixMating  with  tlio 
<rov(M*iiiiu*nt  and  local  antlioritics  of  the  State  of  A])urc  in  tho  con¬ 
struction  of  ])ublic  works.  Recently  lOO  barrels  of  CEMENT  were 
sent  by  order  of  President  (lomez  to  San  Eernando  de  A])ure  y  Nutrias 
to  be  used  in  constructing!:  bridges,  i)ublic  edilices,  and  hif^bways. 
'I'be  c(*inent  referred  to  is  part  of  a  con8i>!:nni(‘nt  i)iucbased  in  Trinidad 
and  cost  the  (Jovernment  of  Venezuela  2,543  bolivares. — — The  public 
IIKIHWAY  between  Caracas  and  the  ))ort  of  La  (luaira  is  being 
ini])roved  by  the  F'ederal  (Jovernineut,  and  will  b(‘  put  in  lii-st-class 
condition  for  trallic  of  automobiles  and  all  kinds  of  modern  wheeled 
vehicles.  The  jdans  for  bettering  the  road  inebnb'  the  modilication 
and  strengthening  of  bridges,  retaining  walls,  culverts,  and  other 
road  constructions  so  as  to  (*nable  large  automobiles  and  heavy 
vehicles  to  pass  safely  over  all  curves,  streams,  and  marshy  ])laces. 
In  some  portions  of  the  highway,  of  dillicult  construction  owing  to 
the  grades  or  condition  of  the  ground,  a  tem])oraiy  roadb(‘d  of  broken 
stone  will  be  made  and  used  until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  for  tin* 
(lovernment  to  rejilace  the  temiiorary  construction  with  the  j)erma- 
nent  macadamized  road  which  will  idtimately  be  built  throughout 
the  entire  route.  The  construction  of  the  highway  will  be  under  the 
su]n'rvision  of  the  department  of  jnihlic  works,  and  when  completed 
according  to  ])resent  jdans  will  be  one  of  tho  best  and  most  ))ictur(‘sque 

automobile  and  carriage  roads  in  existence  in  South  America. - A 

rejiort  of  the  engineei's  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  TAC'HIRA 
(TLN'TRAL  IIKiHWAY  shows  a  maximum  grade  of  6  ])er  cent  on 
the  stee|)est  ])arts  of  the  roadbed,  (’onstruction  work  is  ])rogressing 
raj)idly,  the  greatest  number  of  men  being  emjiloyed  between  kilo- 
meteis  7  and  39.  At  one  jilace  the  highway  has  a  grade  for  a  distance 
of  about  2  kilometei's  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent.  The  roadbed  is  being 
scdidly  constructed  and  a  number  of  bridges  are  now  building,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  imjiortant  of  which  is  that  over  the  Blanca 
Canyon.  Branch  roads  are  to  be  built  from  the  (fallineros  Aqueduct 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Tachira  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  at  some 
future  time  will  jirobably  l)e  extended  to  the  boundary  of  Colombia, 
th(M-eby  facilitating  and  develojiing  the  trade  now  cariied  on  at  the 
])i'esent  time  over  this  route  with  that  Rejniblic.  The  largest  stream 
crossed  by  the  highway  is  the  Torbes  River,  over  which  a  susjiension 
bridge  145  feet  long  is  being  built.  The  iron  and  steel  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  bridge  will  have  to  be  trans|)orted  jiart  of 
the  way  on  mule  back.  In  addition  to  tin*  bridges  mentioned  the 
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following  biulgos  are  now  in  course  of  construction:  The  Machiri.  tlu* 
Toica,  the  ('harabeca.  the  Arjona,  the  (’luA-ata.  and  the  Parada. — 
TheGoverninent  of  ITuguay  has  establislu'd  a  LEGATION’  in  Caracas, 
and  has  appointed  Sehor  {'arlos  Blixen  as  its  first  minister.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Chile  has  also  decided  to  establish  a  legation  in  Caracas 

at  the  close  of  the  present  year. - The  llernua  CIII.N'A  FACTORS’ 

near  Caracas  is  to  enlaige  its  plant  with  capital  furnished  by  a  foieign 
syndicate.  The  manager  of  the  factory  states  that  chinaware,  por¬ 
celain,  etc.,  manufactured  at  the  ])lant  can  he  furnished  to  Venezuelan 
consumers  at  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  charged  for 
imported  articles.  The  factory  also  makes  tiles,  mosaics,  and  «'arthen- 
ware,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  Veiu'zuela.  A  MO.NC- 
MEN’T  of  whit(‘  Cariara  marble  has  been  erected  in  Vahuicia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  in  memory  of  the  national  patriot,  Gen.  Micladena. - The 

Cumana  ('LOTH  FACTORY  was  inaugurated  on  Octobm-  2S  last. 
The  mill  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  flannel  and  cotton 
fabrics.  NIuch  of  the  cotton  used  will  b<“  raised  in  the  easteiii  Slates 
of  the  Rej)ublic,  where  an  excellent  cotton  of  line  and  strong  liber  is 
juoduced.  The  President  of  the  Republic  was  present  at  tlu>  inaugu¬ 
ration. - The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  acxpiired  the  house  in 

which  SINfOX  BOLIVAR  was  boin.  Articles  and  objects  bidonging 
to  or  used  by  the  liberator,  which  can  be  (udlected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  be  ]>r(‘sei  ved  in  this  house*,  which  is  to  be  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  it  was  on  July  24,  17S3. —  -A  decree  of  Octobe'r  28, 
11)12,  establishes  a  domestic  postiil  MO.N'EY  ORDER  service*  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezm*la.  Postal  memey  e)i*eiers  up  to  a  value  e»f  100 
bedivares  will  be*  issueel.  A  sche)ol  e>f  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  for 
weunen  has  been  establisheel  in  (5xracas.  The  course  covers  a  pe*rie)d 

of  two  years. - In  eereler  te)  encourage  AGRICULTURE  in  the 

Republic  the  Government  e»f  Veimzueda  has  piinteel  for  jeublic  elistri- 
bution  a  practical  guiele  ce)ve*ring  the  cultivation  of  foeKl,  feuaging,  and 

le*xtile  plants. - The  maui  ollice  of  the  national  SA.NITAR^'  BOARD 

in  (’aracas  is  to  be*  locateel  in  a  special  building  now  b(‘ing  ere*e*te*el  fe»r 

that  juirpose. - An  e*x<>cutive  eh'cree*  e*f  Octeeber  28,  1012,  provieles 

lor  the  preparation  eef  a  be)e)k  entitleel  ‘‘Critie-al  llisteu  v  e)f  CLAIMS 
against  Venezueda”  ce»ve*ring  the  jeerieeel  from  1830  te>  thee  |>re*sent 
time. —  A  schoeJ  e»f  MARl.NE  engine*e‘i*s  has  be*e*n  <*stablisheel  by  (he 
Government  of  Venezuela.  Fe)r  the*  j>ree8(*nt  this  s(*he)e)l  will  be 
eeperateel  as  a  part  eef  the  Naval  Acaelemy.  The*  numbe*r  of  pupils 
fe»r  the  fii-st  ye*ar  is  ]imite*el  (e>  10. 
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Reservoir  of  Oros .  824 

Rio  de  Janeiro — 

Avenida  Beira  Mar,  extension  of .  1069 

Companhia  Industrial  Mucury .  1300 

Drainage  system  on  the  new  part  of  the  city .  1067 

Electric  Power  Co .  824 

Industries,  new .  824 

International  Commission  of  Jurists .  673 

Revenues  of .  1068 

Rubber  convention  to  be  held  May,  1913 .  1300 

Rubber — 

Amazon  district,  yield  of .  825 

Convention  will  be  held  May,  1913,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro .  1300 

Exposition,  at  the .  432 

Santos — 

Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  port,  development  of . 1299 

Vessels,  number  entering  port  of .  1302 

Sao  Paulo,  immigrants,  number  of .  1302 
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Schools — 

Bello  Horizonte,  founding  a  model  school  in .  1299 

School  of  Military  Aviation .  1302 

Slaughterhouse,  new .  823 

Sociedade  Anonyma  Collegio  Bello  Horizonte .  1299 

Sociedad  Union  del  Rosario .  1065 

Steamship  service — 

Amazon  and  tributaries .  825 

Italy  and  Brazil,  line  between .  825 

New  York  and  Brazilian  ports,  between .  1299 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  between .  1068 

Stock  company  (Companhia  Industrial  Mucury),  Rio  de  Janeiro .  1300 

Submarine  cable  along  the  coast .  1067 

Sugar  crop  of  Pernambuco .  1066, 1301 

Telegraph  companies .  1301 

Telegraphic  service  between  Corumba,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Asuncion .  826 

Telephone  line  between  Oliveira  and  Passa  Quatro .  1068 

Timber .  1300 

Tobacco  Co.  (Ltd.),  registered  in  London .  1300 

United  States,  exports  from  Brazil .  1301 

Weaving  factory,  new .  1068 

Wheat  growing — 

Encouragement  of .  630 

In  Santa  Catharina .  199 

Workingmen’s  houses .  824 

Cajamarquilla,  the  Dead  City  of .  301 

Central  America; 

La  Cuarta  Conferencia  Centroamericana .  137 

Puzzle  of  a  concrete  age .  604 

Secretary  Knox’s  visit  to .  136 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of .  873 

Chile: 

Agricultural  production,  1912-13 .  434 

Agricultural  congress  in  Concepcion .  1070 

Agricultural  schools,  reorganization .  828 

Automobiles .  1303 

Aviator,  Chilean,  in  Ecuador .  1314 

Banks — • 

Bank  of  iasue,  establishment  of .  200 

Concepcion,  new  bank  in .  1070 

London  &  River  Plata  Bank  in  Valparaiso,  new  building  for  the .  827 

Bookbinding,  printing,  and  blank-books  establishments .  826,827 

Bonds  iasued  for  construction  of  workmen’s  houses .  1305 

Bond  issue  for  street  paving  and  parking  improvements . ! .  1303 

Budget  for  1912-13 .  434, 826 

Cabinet,  new .  632 

Cannons,  order  placed  for .  826 

Chilean  iron  in  Scotland .  201 

Chiloe  Agricultural  Co .  1070 

Chiloe,  development  at .  201 

Coal  imports .  826 

Coal  districts,  study  of .  828 
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Concepcion,  bond  issue  for  street  paviu"  and  ])arking  iinj)rovenient.s .  1303 

Congress  of  Industry  and  Commerce .  827 

('ongress  for  the  Protection  of  Children .  1069 

Conversion  funds  on  deposit  in  bank .  C33 

Copper  exports .  827 

Distilling  industry  in  Valdivia .  100 

Domestic  animals,  statistics  of .  327 

Education  of  children  of  German  residents .  827 

Electric  &  Industrial  Co .  1069 

Electric-light  plant  at  Tacna .  1070 

Electric  light  for  Tocopilla .  1070 

Electric-light  service  of  Victoria  and  La  Union .  826 

Exports  from  Talcahuano .  1070 

Exports  for  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Salaverry  and  Huanchaco .  829 

Exports  from  Valdivia .  1070 

Fishing  industry — 

Imports  for  1911 .  1304 

Island  of  Juan  Fernandez .  1304 

Freight  traffic  of  the  Arica  Railway .  1304 

Honduras  postal  convention .  1304 

Ice  for  refrigerating  purposes  in  the  railroads .  1069 

Immigration .  827 

Imports  from  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Siilaverry  and  Huancliaco .  829 

Industrial  plants  in  Valparaiso .  826 

Investments  in  Bolivian  mines .  1304 

Iron  mining  in .  435 

Irrigation  works  at  Linares .  435 

Islands,  discovery  of  tluree  new .  828 

Island  of  Juan  Fernandez .  1304 

Juan  Fernandez  Island .  1304 

Lands  in  Tierra  del  Euego,  lease  of  public .  632 

Lands  in  the  Province  of  Antofagasta,  lease  of .  1070 

La  Serena,  rail  communications  between  Santiago  and .  1305 

Legation  in  Japan .  1070 

Legation  in  Venezuela,  establishment  of  a .  827 

Library  building  for  Valparaiso,  new  public .  327 

Loan,  new .  828 

Maritime  service .  1304 

Message  of  the  President,  extracts  from .  433 

Mineral  deposits,  discovery  of  rich .  828 

Mineral  development .  201 

Mining  and  smelting  in  the  Curaeavi  gold  district .  828 

Navigation  between  Vilarrica  and  Pitrufquen .  435 

Nitrate — 

Deposits .  1^^^ 

Exports .  828 

Industry,  nationalization  of .  828 

lainds,  sale  of .  200 

Production .  827 

Notes,  mia<;ellaneous .  ^134 

Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt  Railway .  1303 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  ('o.,  maritime  service .  1304 
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Panama  Canal,  maritime  service  via .  1304 

fT'-  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  appropriation  for  participation  in .  829 

Petroleum  deposits .  286 

Petroleum  in  Chiloe,  drilling  for .  435 

Plan  for  establishment  of  commeriial  museum...* .  1070 

Port  improvements  of  Valparaiso,  commencement  of  work  of .  828 

Ports  works  at  Valparaiso .  1070 

Postal  convention  between  Chile  and  Honduras .  1304 

Postal  statistics.  1911 .  632 

Railroads — 

Andeiin  Railway .  202 

Arica  to  La  Paz,  16  hours  for  trip  from .  1304 

.\rica  to  La  Paz — 

lira  nch  1  ines . .  1 304 

Freight  traffic  of .  1304 

Budget  for  1913 .  1305 

Chilian  to  Pinto .  1069 

Construction  of .  1305 

Electric  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago .  827 

Equipment  of  State .  202 

Hotel  and  restaurant  at  Temuco .  633 

Locomotives,  new .  629 

Longitudinal .  828 

Longitudinal,  from  lllapel  to  San  Marcas .  1069 

Longitudinal,  northern .  1305 

Longitudinal,  southern .  1305 

Los  Andes  Railway,  new  station  on  the  branch  of .  828 

Morro  branch  of  Arica  La  Paz .  826 

Notes .  202,436.633 

Railroads: 

Osorno  to  Puerto  Hontt,  first  train  from .  633 

Puerto  Montt  Railway .  1303 

Receipts  of  Chilean .  202 

Time-table  on  the  Rancagua  to  Mineral  del  Teniente,  new .  1069 

Trans-Andean — 

From  San  Marlin  to  Lake  Rinihiie,  completion  of .  1069 

New .  827 

Opened  to  tralfic  again .  828 

Under  construction .  828 

Revenue,  new  bureaus  for  collection  of  internal .  632 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  maritime  .service .  1304 

Salmon  culture .  201 

Sanitation  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso .  829 

Santiago — 

Automobiles,  installation  of  line  in .  1303 

Bolsa  de  Comercio .  827 

Fountain  given  by  the  (ierman  colony .  1070 

Paving  of .  435 

Mapocho  River,  prevention  of  overflow .  633 

Transformation  of .  828 

Rail  communication  between  La  Serena  and .  1305 

Scientific  Congress  of  Chile,  Eighth  General .  1302 
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Street  paving  and  parking  improvements .  1303 

Silver  mine  near  Coquimbo,  discovery  of  rich .  201 

Slaughterhouse  at  Valparaiso,  new .  200 

Steamer,  new .  827 

Steamship  line,  proposed  Chilean-European .  201 

Stock  &  Commercial  Co.  of  Punta  Arenas .  1070 

Stock  fair,  annual .  1069 

Telegraph  office  at  Pampa  Central .  1070 

Telephone  Co .  826 

Tin,  discovery  of .  827 

Tin  mines  of  Taltal .  633 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers,  launching  of .  828 

University  of  Chile,  dean  of  the  department  of  law  of  the .  1069 

Ve.ssels  entering  Valparaiso .  827 

Vessels,  system  of  loading  and  unloading .  1070 

Valdivia  llrewery  Co.,  earnings  of .  1069 

Valparaiso,  Viticulture  Co.,  the  Italio-Chilena .  1303 

Wharf  construction  at  Antofagasta .  200 

Wireless  station  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island .  828 

Workman’s  houses,  bonds  Issued  for  construction  of .  1305 

Coat  of  Ar.ms  of  the  American  Republics.  (See  Flags,  etc.) 

Colombia: 

Aerial  railways  between  Alban  and  La  Dorada  and  Sibate  and  Fusagasuga.  830 

Aerial  railway,  Manizales  to  Mariquita .  205 

Agricultural  penal  colonies .  1305 

Agricultural  Society,  officers  of .  1306 

Academy  of  History,  officers  of  the .  1072 

Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America .  1073 

Aqueduct  for  Cali . ; .  829 

Automobile  service  from  Uatillo  to  Antioquia .  204 

Banks — 

German  bank  in  Medellin,  organization  of  a .  830 

Commercial  Bank  of  Barranquilla .  1073 

German  and  Colombian  Bank  of  Medellin,  opening  of .  1073 

Barranquilla,  traffic  between  Puerto  Colombia  and .  1307 

Bogota- 

Bust  of  Gen.  Ilermogenes  Maza .  829 

Correctional  building,  construction  of .  1305 

Gas  company  incorporated .  1306 

Loan  for .  203 

Military  park  at  San  Cristobal .  1305 

Municipal  budget .  830 

Scholarships,  Soleriano  Institute .  1306 

Statue  of  Sucre .  829 

Telephone  service,  improvement  and  extension  of .  830 

Bolivia,  treaty  of  amity  between  Colombia  and .  1306 

Bust  of  Dr.  Camacho  Roldan .  437 

Bust  of  Cuban  civil  engineer,  Francisco  J.  Cisneros .  829 

f-'aicedo  y  Cuero,  Gen.  Joaquim,  statue  of .  1307 

Canalization  of  Loro  River .  438 

Cartagena — 

('analization  and  cleaning  of  port .  1306 

Progress  of .  831 
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Chaquipay  salt  springs .  1306 

Census  data .  203, 436 

Chilean  comineroial  company .  204 

Coal  mines .  1072 

Codazzi  price,  establi.shment  of  the .  829 

Coin .  1306 

('oinage,  contract  for  silver .  1307 

College  of  Jurisprudence,  office  of .  1306 

Commerce  of .  1262 

Commerce,  protocol  to  treaty  of .  1307 

Commission,  legislative .  1306 

Concession,  purchase  of  a .  830 

Consulate  general,  new .  830 

Consulate  (Colombian)  in  the  United  States,  extension  of .  1306 

('onsul  of  Venezuela  in  Bogota .  1073 

Consulate  in  Venezuela,  new .  437 

Contract  for  construction  of  aqueduct,  Medellin .  1306 

Customs  storage  regulations .  829 

Document  stamps  and  sealed  paper,  decree  concerning .  1073 

Dredging  and  canalization  of  the  Atrato  and  Sinu  Rivers .  830 

Electricity  and  potable  water  for  Girardot,  Sonson,  and  Tocaima .  438 

Electric  tramway  in  Cartagena .  205 

Electric-light  plant  at  Fredonia .  205 

Electric-light  and  power  plant  inaugurated  in  Giron .  1306 

Electric  plant  at  Quindio  River .  205 

Electric  tramway  for  Cartagena .  831 

Engineer  on  the  west  coast  of,  an .  726 

Exports  from  Cartegena  in  1911 . 831 

Export  duties  of  the  port  of  Santa  Marta .  829 

Exposition  at  Cali .  1072 

Fluvial  navigation .  1307 

Giron,  electric-light  and  power  plant .  1306 

Governor  of  Bolivar,  new .  1072 

Industrial  development  at  Barranquilla .  635 

Industrial  progress  at  Cali .  635 

Judicial  territorial  division,  law  of .  1306 

I.aws  of  Colombia,  complete  ('dition  of .  1073 

Li'gislative  commission .  1306 

Lighthouse  for  Buenaventura .  635 

Loans .  1306 

Loan,  new . , .  830 

Loan  for  Ibague . 830 

Loan  for  Manizales .  829 

laian  for  San  Jose  de  Cucuta .  829 

Loi’omotives  ordered  from  London .  1306 

MagdaUuia  River,  annual  traffic  of .  1073 

Message  of  the  President .  1071 

Mint  of  silver  coin  authoriz;‘d .  1306 

Mutual  building  association .  438 

Med;>llin — 

Aqueduct,  construction  of .  1306 

Automobile  st'rvice  for .  1306 

Medical  Congres." .  1305 
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Mint  at  M(  dollin,  reopenin';  of . . .  (134 

National  Medical  Congress .  1305 

Panama  hat  industry  in .  C35 

Pap<  r  money,  exchange  of .  437 

Pap<  r  pulp,  manufacture  of .  831 

Park,  military,  San  t'ristobal,  Bogota .  1305 

Penal  colonies,  agricultural .  1305 

Pensions .  1306 

Petroleum  deposits .  1072 

Pizarra,  salt  spirings .  1306 

Postal  conventions,  approval  of .  203 

Political  division,  new .  437 

Popayan  fair .  203 

Populations  of  cities  in  excess  of  18,000 .  1307 

Postal  and  passenger  service  between  Barranquilla  and  Puerto  Berrio, 

rapid .  830 

Protocol  to  treaty  of  commerce .  1307 

Puerto  Colombia,  traffic  between  Barranquilla  and .  1307 

Report  of  the  President  to  the  Congress .  1073 

Report  of  the  Senate .  1072 

R'  venues  from  Government  property  in  1010  and  1911 .  634 

Railroads — 

Amaga .  1072 

Antioquia  Railway,  purchase  of  steel  rails .  1307 

Cauca  Railway .  830 

Construction  of  new  road  ordered .  1305 

Construction  of  road,  with  branch  lines,  uniting  the  Pacific  with  the 

Girardot  Railway .  830 

Ix)comotives  for  the  Girardot  Railway .  1306 

Notes .  206 

In  1911 .  634 

Pacific  with  the  Girardot  Railway,  uniting  the .  830 

Puerto  Berrio .  1306 

Steel  rails,  purchase  of .  1307 

Traffic  between  Barranquilla  and  Puerto  Colombia .  1307 

Traffic  on  the  Medellin .  1072 

Rubber,  large  plantation  of .  830 

Salt^ 

Mines  of  Coello,  lease  of .  204 

Mines  at  Puerto  Velillo .  204 

Springs  at  Chaquipay  and  Pizarra. . .  1306 

Samples,  import  of .  829 

Samples  of  mercliandise .  437 

San  Cristobal,  military  park,  construction  of .  1305 

Scholarships .  1306 

Schools — 

Arts  and  crafts,  Bucaramanga,  school  of .  1072 

Public  schools  in  the  Republic .  829 

Soleriano  Institute,  Bogota .  1306 

Shoe  factory  at  Cali .  820 

Silver  coin  authorized,  mint  of .  1306 

Silver  coinage,  contract  for .  1307 
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Statue  to  Bolivar .  437 

Statues  to  Caicedo  y  Cuero,  Gen.  Joaquin .  1307 

Steamship  service  from  Puerto  Colombia  to  New  York .  205 

Steamship  service  between  Colombian  ports .  1307 

Sterilized  water  for  the  Federal  capital .  1072 

Telegrams .  1073 

Telegrams  transmitted  in  1911 .  830 

Telegraph  system,  extension  of .  438 

Telephone  service  at  Cartagena,  improved .  204 

Territorial  division,  judicial  law  of .  1306 

Theater  at  Cali .  437 

Theatrical  plays,  contest  for .  1073 

Timber  concession .  204 

Tobacco,  tax  on .  203 

Tobacco  Union  of  Santander .  829 

Traffic  for  1912 .  1307 

Tramways  of  Bogota,  net  earnings .  1072 

Treaty  of  amity  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia .  203, 1306 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Austria-Hungary .  634 

Tumaco  Bay,  deepening  of .  205 

Views  from .  1170 

Waterworks  in  the  city  of  Buga .  829 

Wireless  telegraph  station,  erection  of .  1305 

Wireless  station  at  Santa  Marta .  438 

Columbus,  Hestinq  Place  op  the  Remains  of .  556 

Commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1911 .  142 

Commerce  of  Bolivia  for  1911 .  1056 

Commerce  for  Brazil  for  1911 .  1251 

Commerce  of  Chile  for  1911 . 1 .  800 

Commerce  of  Colombia  for  1911 .  1262 

Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  for  1911 .  399 

Commerce  of  Cuba  for  1911 .  1271 

Commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1911 .  162 

Commerce  of  Guatemala  for  1911 .  404 

Commerce  of  Mexico  for  1911 .  169 

Commerce  op  Panama  for  1911 .  181 

Commerce  op  Paraguay  for  1910 .  615 

Commerce  op  Salvador  for  1911 .  412 

Commerce  op  Uruguay  for  1911 .  418 

Commerce  of  Venezuela  for  1911 .  619 

Congress  of  Americanists,  Eighteenth . 73 

("ONGRESS  OP  American  Students,  the  Third  International .  477 

Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  FiFfEENTH .  739 

Consular  Keports .  138, 422, 613,  797, 1052, 1249 

Convention  of  American  Manufacturers’  Export  Association .  734 

Costa  Rica; 

Agricultural  bank .  439 

Aqueducts,  construction  of .  831 

Argentina,  money-order  convention  with .  1307 

Automobile  service,  new .  832 

Banana  cultivation .  439 

Bank  statement .  439 
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Bank  of  Costa  Rica .  1074 

Banking  in .  832 

Bridges  over  the  Poas  River .  832 

Budget  for  1913 .  636 

Cadiz  Centenary,  Costa  Rican  delegates  to .  1309 

Cartago,  theater,  construction  of  new .  1308 

Central  American  Independence,  celebration  of .  438 

Cigarette  factory,  Canadian .  439 

Commerce  for  1911 .  399 

Club,  International,  of  San  Jose .  1308 

Concessions — 

Electric  Light  Co.,  of  San  Jose .  1308 

Waters  of  Virilla  River,  position  for  use  of .  1308 

Congress  of  Pathology,  International,  awards  diploma  to  Costa  Rican  sci¬ 
entist  .  1308 

Convention  with  Argentine  Republic  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money 

orders .  1073 

Convention  with  the  United  States  concerning  naturalized  citizens .  207 

Copper,  gold,  and  iron  mines,  new .  208 

Consulates  in  Mexico,  new .  207 

Consulates  at  Panama  raised  to  consulate  general .  1074 

Curios,  collection  of .  832 

Delegates  to  the  Cadiz  Centenary .  1309 

Delegate  to  study  primary  schools  in  the  United  States .  1075 

Dental  college,  proposed .  439 

Directory  and  Guide  of .  1308 

Education  in .  45 

Electric-light  and  power  plant,  new .  1074 

Electric  supplies .  1075 

English  Construction  Co .  1075 

German  school,  subsidy  for .  637 

Guide  of.  Directory  and .  1308 

Imports  for  daily  consumption .  1309 

Insurance  Co.,  National .  1308 

International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica .  831 

Iron  piping,  bids  for .  1074 

Jersey  bulls  for  breeding  purposes,  supply  of .  832 

Limon,  newspaper,  weekly,  El  Commercio .  1308 

Lf>an  for  Nicoya .  207 

Loan,  municipal .  207 

Laborers  and  artisans,  protection  of .  636 

Map  of  the  Republic,  new .  1075 

Market  in  Orotina,  public .  832 

Message  of  the  Pnjsident .  206 

Money-order  convention  with  Argentina .  1307 

Municipal  building  at  Grecia .  439 

Municipal  building  at  Tres  Rifjs,  new .  207 

Municipal  taxes  at  Limon,  special .  439 

Navigation  of  the  San  Juan  River .  439 

Newspapers,  Pil  Oimmercio,  Fort  Limon .  1308 

Par;ific  Railway,  new  tariff  of .  1074 

Paintings  by  Lidio  Bonilla .  1075 

Pedagogy,  lectures  on .  1075 
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Railroad  tariff,  new .  831 

Railway-accident  insurance .  208 

Revenues,  all  sources .  1308 

Regidores,  election  of .  1308 

Rivera  G.,  Anselmo,  pathological  scientist .  1308 

Road,  public,  to  be  constructed .  1308 

Rubber  plants  of  superior  quality .  831 

San  Jose — 

Bread,  company  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of .  832 

Chinese  race,  census  of .  1308 

Flour  mill,  new .  832 

Insurance  Co.,  National .  1308 

International  Club .  1308 

Pottery  museum .  832 

Sanitation  works,  completion  of .  832 

Theater,  variety .  1308 

Tramway  at .  1075 

Women’s  lyceum .  1075 

Electric-light  and  power  plant  proposed .  1308 

Schools,  Anglo-American  College  celebration .  1308 

Sewing  machines  imported  into . 1309 

Shoe  factory .  207 

Silver  coins,  minting  of .  831 

Stenography,  course  in .  1075 

Supreme  court .  207 

Surveys  of  the  Costa  Rica-Panania  Boundary  Commission .  833 

Theaters,  construction  of .  1308 
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